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MAC  launches  Website 

(and  changes  e-mail  address) 

In  keeping  with  its  Strategic  Plan  and  Public 
Awareness  Campaign,  the  Montana  Arts  Council 
proudly  announces  its  presence  on  the  World  Wide 
Web  @:  www.art.state.mt.us 

A  team  approach  was  taken  on  creating  the 
Montana  Arts  Council’s  Website  from  the  get  go. 
Chief  web  site  workers  were  Joanna  Yardley, 
designer  and  illustrator;  David  Nelson,  site 
consultant;  and  Barbara  Koostra,  site  coordinator. 

The  site  launched  on  Nov.  15,  1998.  “We  have 
much  to  add  yet,  especially  in  the  arts  ed  and 
calendar  arenas,”  says  Koostra.  “We  invite 
everyone  to  visit  the  site  and  share  his  or  her  input 
as  time  goes  by.  This  is  a  work  in  progress  and  you 
are  welcome  to  give  us  your  ideas.” 

Phase  II  of  the  project  will  bring  much  more. 
MAC  plans  to  encompass  as  many  resources  as 
possible  on  the  local,  state  and  national  levels. 
“Please  keep  us  informed  if  you  build  a  site  for 
yourself  as  an  artist  or  for  your  arts  organization,” 
says  Koostra.  “We  want  the  MAC  site  to  promote 
the  arts  in  an  ongoing  way.” 

Upcoming  Website  “events”  include  the  Artist 
Registry,  an  exciting  new  way  for  individual  artists 
to  exhibit  and  promote  their  work.  Stay  tuned! 

“A  bevy  of  other  ‘team  members’  assisted  in 
setting  up  MAC’S  site  and  we  relay  our  sincerest 
thanks  for  all  the  input,”  Koostra  said.  From 
overall  strategists  to  highly  technical  advisors, 
these  folks  include: 

Dave  Pyron  -  MAC  Technical  Advisor;  Bill 
Pratt  -  Montana  Community  Foundation;  Kimber 
Craine  -  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agen¬ 
cies;  Barbara  Garrett  -  Idaho  Commission  on  the 
Arts;  Renee  Bovee  -  Wyoming  Arts  Council; 
Dennis  Holub  -  South  Dakota  Arts  Council; 
Marilyn  Simpson  -  Western  States  Arts  Federation; 
Ron  Armstrong,  Leo  Rogge,  Mick  Plovanic,  Brett 
Boutin  and  Hunter  Coleman  -  State  of  Montana 
Information  Services  Division;  Gary  Willems  and 
Bonny  McCabe  -  State  of  Montana  Purchasing 
Bureau;  Dana  Singer  -  MAC  Consultant;  Travel 
Montana;  “Arts  Wire  -  Web  Manual”  by  Beth 
Kanter;  Lively  Times ;  Carl  Clarke  -  Kinko’s;  Bruce 
Newell  -  Lewis  &  Clark  Library;  MAC  Staff  -  Alex 
Swaney,  Carleen  Layne  and  Byron  Molyneaux;  all 
“Other  Resources”  around  the  globe  (including 
Montana-based)  who  got  online  before  we  did  and 
created  so  many  tremendous  links;  and  all  the  web 
sites  we  consulted  online  for  a  look-see  -  at  least  50 
of  them  -  thanks  for  the  plethora  of  ideas  (If  we’re 
leaving  anybody  out,  please  forgive  and  know  you 
are  appreciated). 

“The  beauty  of  the  Web  is  the  flexibility  of 
getting  plenty  of  current  information  readily,”  says 
Koostra.  “Nothing  is  set  in  stone.  We  will  do  our 
best  to  keep  up  with  a  challenging,  changing 
phenomenon  -  the  World  Wide  Web  itself.” 

Again,  feedback  on  the  site  is  welcome.  E-mail 
us  from  the  site  or  from  somewhere  else  at  our  new 
address:  mac@state.mt.us. 


Governor  presents  Arts  Awards 


Governor  Marc  Racicot 
recently  announced  the 
winners  of  the  1999 
Governor’s  Arts  Awards.  Recipi¬ 
ents  are:  David  Nelson  and  Joseph 
and  Jo-Anne  Mussulman  for 
Lifetime  Achievement  in  the  Arts; 

Elmer  Jakab  for  Service  to  the 
Arts;  Dr.  Stephen  E.  Ambrose  for 
Literature;  Fort  Peck  Summer 
Theater  &  Fort  Peck  Fine  Arts 
Council  for  Theater;  and  Gary 
Schildt  for  Visual  Arts.  The 
Montana  Power  Company  is  also 
receiving  a  Special  Recognition 
Award  from  the  Montana  Arts 
Council. 

Governor  Racicot  will  present 
the  awards  during  a  7:30  p.m.  ceremony  Jan.  29,  1999, 
at  the  Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber,  Room  325,  at  the 
State  Capitol  Building  in  Helena.  Tickets  to  the  event 
are  available  to  the  general  public  from  the  Myma  Loy 
Center.  A  reception  follows  at  the  Holter  Museum  of 
Art. 


“These  awards  call 
attention  to  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  all  individu¬ 
als  involved  in  the  arts,”  the 
Governor  said.  “Their 
creativity,  enthusiasm, 
dedication  and  hard  work 
bring  beauty,  enjoyment  and 
a  sense  of  our  history  and 
culture  to  all  Montanans. 
They  provide  an  invaluable 
legacy  for  future  genera¬ 
tions." 


David  Nelson 

Lifetime  Service  to  the  Arts 
David  Nelson  has  spent 
over  thirty  years  contributing 
to  the  well-being  of  the  arts  in  Montana.  In  1968, 

Mr.  Nelson  was  hired  as  director  of  the  Yellowstone 
Art  Museum.  In  1971,  he  was  appointed  director  of 
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Montana  Power  Company  will  receive 
special  recognition  from  MAC  for  its 
Summer  Symphony. 


Fellowships  awarded 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  announces  its  Individual  Artist 
Fellowship  winners  for  1998.  Fellowships  are  awarded  to  recog¬ 
nize,  reward,  and  encourage  outstanding  individual  artists  in 
Montana. 

Ten  Fellowships  of  $2,000  each  were  awarded  to  professional 
Montana  artists  demonstrating  excellence  in  their  work.  This 
year’s  winners  are: 

Literature:  Ruth  McLaughlin  -  Great  Falls;  Sheryl  Noethe  - 
Missoula;  Caroline  Patterson  -  Missoula;  and  Andrew  Smith  - 
Bonner. 

Visual  Arts:  Laura  Cater-Woods  -  Billings;  Ellen  Omitz  - 
Manhattan;  and  Jonathan  Qualben  -  Missoula. 

Performing  Arts:  Elizabeth  Croy  -  Bozeman;  Brooke  Ferris  - 
Missoula;  and  Kathleen  Rakela  -  Livingston. 

Chairman  of  the  Visual  Arts  Panel  was  Montana  Arts  Council 
member  Jackie  Parsons.  Visual  Arts  panelists  included:  Bob 
Koenke,  King  Kuka  and  Tom  Rjppon. 

Arts  Council  member  John  Dudis  chaired  the  Literature  Panel, 
which  consisted  of  Rick  Newby,  Tom  Harpole,  and  Martha 
Elizabeth.  The  Performing  Arts  Panel  was  chaired  by  Council 
member  Diane  Klein  and  consisted  of  Don  Collins,  Lyon  Dalton 
and  Kathy  Wildberger. 

Artists  will  be  profiled  in  upcoming  issues  of  State  of  the  Arts, 
beginning  this  month  with  Brooke  Ferris  and  Kathleen  Rakela 
(see  page  7). 


Great  Falls  is  transformed  into  the 
Western  Art  Capital  of  the  World 
March  17-20  with  the  C.M.  Russell 
Museum’s  annual  art  auction  and 
a  host  of  other  exhibits  and  art- 
related  events. 


Get  Ready:  Legislature  is  coming  to  town 


With  the  1999  legislative  session  on 
the  horizon,  Paul  Stahl,  chairman  of  the 
Cultural  Advocacy  Steering  Committee, 
offered  some  tips  on  staying  in  touch 
with  legislative  issues. 

The  committee,  an  affiliate  of  Mon¬ 
tana  Arts  (a  nonprofit  arts  service 
organization  located  in  Bozeman), 
represents  more  than  1,000  cultural  arts 
advocates  -  individuals  and  organiza¬ 
tions  -  throughout  the  state.  “Since  the 
1970s,  it’s  been  our  job  to  lobby  for  all 
things  cultural,”  says  Stahl. 

In  gearing  up  for  the  session,  he  urges  citizens  to: 

•  Be  aware 

Read  your  local  newspaper  and  pay  attention  to 
other  media  sources. 

For  those  who  are  connected  to  the  Internet,  a  great 
resource  for  up-to-date  information  is  the  Montana 
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Legislature’s  home  page,  http:// 
www.state.mt.us/leg/branch/.  The  Website 
offers  an  interactive  map,  with  the  names 
and  addresses  of  legislators;  news 
updates,  committee  assignments  and 
current  information  on  bills,  committees, 
hearings  and  other  session  information. 

For  those  who  prefer  a  more  old- 
fashioned  route,  write  the  Legislature  at 
Room  138,  State  Capitol,  Helena,  MT 
59620-1706;  call  406-444-3064;  or  send 
a  fax  to  406-444-3036. 

For  information  directly  relating  to  arts  and  culture, 
contact  the  Cultural  Advocacy  at  Montana  Arts,  406- 
585-9551.  The  organization  plans  to  keep  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  arts  abreast  of  legislative  matters  via  regular 
e-mailings. 
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Magic  City 
Celtic 

Celebration 

The  city  of 
Billings  will 
spring  to  life  on 
March  13  with  a 
bounteous  array 
of  events 
celebrating  the 
Celtic  heritage 
and  traditions. 

The  Magic 
City  Celtic 
Celebration  will 
feature  a 
downtown 
parade,  wool¬ 
spinning 
demonstrations, 
an  Irish  tenor 
vocal  competi¬ 
tion,  bagpipe 
bands,  Celtic 
dancing  and 
much  more.  A 
special  thrust  of 
the  celebration 
will  be  to 
increase 

awareness  of  the 
Growth  Through 
Art  Program  of 
the  Human 
Resource 
Development 
Council’s  Billings 
district,  which 
showcases  the 
artwork  of  both 
established  and 
emerging  artists 
with  disabilities. 

For  further 
details  on  the 
celebration,  or 
the  Growth 
Through  Art 
program,  call  Ian 
Elliot  at 
252-8836  or 
make  contact  by 
FAX  at 
252-9365. 


Ami ’s  Addendum 

Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

Welcoming  1999  by  looking  back  at  1998 


Our  email  address  has  changed! 

The  new  address  is  mac@state.mt.us 

Our  website  is  launched! 
www.art.state.mt.us 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  making  additions  to 
this  site.  We  haven’t  loaded  our  arts  education 
section  yet,  and  there  are  many  other  areas  we 
want  to  include  to  make  it  extremely  valuable. 
People  tell  me  these  things  are  ever-evolving.  I 
know  they’re  right.  We're  working  on  this  as 
diligently  as  possible.  Please  share  your 
thoughts  with  us  -  we  would  love  to  know  how 
we  can  improve  our  site. 

Major  Strategic  Plan 
Accomplishments  of  1998 

Increase  Funding: 

•  Received  $100,000  NEA  Arts  are  Central, 
matched  with  $100,000  state  general  fund 

•  Requesting  $100,000  in  new  funding  from 
upcoming  legislature  for  Creative  Solutions: 
Kids  at  Risk  After  School  Arts  Program 

Build  public  awareness  about  the 
value  of  the  arts 

•  Mounting  three-month  radio  and  TV 
campaign 

•  Conducting  economic  impact  study,  to  be 
announced  in  winter  1999 

•  Presented  “State  of  the  Arts”  speaker’s 
program  in  80  Montana  communities 

•  Sponsored  keynote  speaker  Bill  Cleveland, 
national  expert  on  the  arts  and  kids  at  risk,  at 
the  Governor’s  Summit  on  Youth 

•  Sponsored  “Bridles,  Bits  and  Beads” 
Montana  Folk  Arts  Show  in  museums  through¬ 
out  the  state 

•  State  of  the  Arts  newsletter  continues  to  get 
bigger  and  better 

•  Created  website  for  Montana  Arts  Council 

•  Beginning  to  work  with  Travel  Montana  in 
the  field  of  cultural  tourism,  advocating  for 
strong  arts  presence  in  future  planning 

Increase  recognition  and  support 
of  individual  artists 

•  Awarded  ten  Individual  Artist  Fellowships 

•  Created  Arts  Pro  consultant  roster  with  and 
for  artists  and  organizations 

•  Create  Professional  Development  Awards 
for  artistic  and  business  development  of  artists 

•  Included  artists  in  all  program  revision  and 
planning  work 

•  Maintained  strong  Opportunity  section  in 
State  of  the  Arts 

•  Focused  on  artists  in  much  of  State  of  the 
Arts 

•  Mounted  “Bridles,  Bits  and  Beads”  folk 
arts  exhibit  featuring  outstanding  Montana 
traditional  artists 

•  Contracted  with  MSU  School  of  Architec¬ 
ture  for  Percent  for  Art  program  management 


with  four  prospecti  to  be  developed  for  upcom¬ 
ing  building  projects  by  the  state 

Improve  the  level  of  arts  education  in 
the  state 

•  Evaluated  arts  education  program  and  made 
revisions  so  that  it’s  easier  for  people  to  be 
involved  and  use  the  program 

•  Launched  artist  registry  for  artists  wishing 
to  do  residencies  in  schools  and  communities 

•  Finalized  sponsor  guidelines  for  applica¬ 
tions  using  artists  in  the  schools  and 
communities 

•  Partnered  with  the  Governor’s  Summit  on 
Youth  with  Bill  Cleveland  as  the  keynote 
speaker  regarding  the  power  of  the  arts  in 
improving  the  lives  of  kids  at  risk 

•  Continuing  to  support  residencies  for  the 
Artists  in  the  Schools  and  Communities 
program 

•  Partnered  with  University  of  Montana  and 
the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  on  second 
Genesis  Arts  Education  Conference  on 
technology 

Service  to  the  Field 

•  Created  website  for  arts  resources,  informa¬ 
tion  and  programs 

•  Streamlined  all  program  applications  and 
reporting  requirements 

•  Privatized  technical  assistance  program  - 
creating  grants  to  fund  Professional  Develop¬ 
ment  for  artists  and  arts  organizations 

•  Developed  Arts  Pro  roster  for  phone 
consultants’  technical  assistance 

•  Maintained  strong  technical-assistance 
columns  in  “State  of  the  Arts” 

•  Upgraded  and  created  a  more  sophisticated 
MAC  database  from  FoxPro  to  Access  which 
will  allow  us  to  get  more  info  more  quickly 

•  Networked  office  computer  systems  for 
improved  efficiency  of  the  agency 

•  Continue  to  poll  people  on  how  we  can 
improve  service  to  them  -  and  listen  to  their 
recommendations. 

We  are  very  proud,  especially  cognizant  of 
this  small  staff,  of  this  formidable  roster  of 
achievements  in  the  last  year.  The  agency  looks 
forward  to  continuing  to  serve  you  to  the  very 
best  of  our  ability. 

Arts  Council  Legislative  Budget  Issues 

The  only  “new  proposal”  in  the  Arts 
Council’s  budget  (House  Bill  2)  is  a  $100,000 
general  fund  request  to  fund  “Creative  Solu¬ 
tions,”  an  after-school  program  using  the  arts  to 
improve  lives  of  kids  at  risk.  The  rest  of  the 
budget  remains  essentially  the  same  as  in  prior 
years. 

Cultural  Trust  Grants  and  Funding 
(House  Bill  9) 

As  a  recap,  last  session  the  Cultural  Trust 


MAC  Chairman  Bill 
Frazier  tapped  for 
NASAA  board 

Bill  Frazier,  a  Big  Timber  attorney 
and  chairman  of  the  Montana  Arts 
Council,  has  been  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  National  Assembly  of 
State  Arts  Agencies  (NASAA). 

NASAA  is  the  national  service 
organization  for  all  state  arts  agencies 
and  is  headquartered  in  Washington,  D.C. 
It  provides  extensive  information  and 
strong  leadership  tools  for  staffs  and 
councils  nationwide.  In  addition, 

NASAA  is  a  very  strong  leader  in  the 
field  of  arts  advocacy  on  the  national 
scene. 

“We  are  very  pleased  that  Bill  has 
been  elected  to  the  Board,  which  consists 
of  leaders  in  the  state  arts  field  from 
throughout  the  country,”  says  NASAA 
Executive  Director  Jonathan  Katz.  “Bill 
brings  extensive  professional  expertise  in 
art  law  and  many  aspects  of  visual  arts  to 
the  table.” 

“Montanans  and  rural  states  will  be 
very  well  represented  by  Bill’s  experi¬ 
ence,  and  national  perspectives  are  sure 
to  benefit  from  his  views  as  we  set  policy 
on  that  larger  front,”  Katz  added. 


was  cut  in  half  (from  $8  million  to  $4  million) 
to  buy  Virginia  City.  Cultural  Trust  grants  of 
$1.2  million  were  funded  in  1998-99  through 
a  combination  of  interest  on  the  remainder  of 
the  Cultural  Trust  and  through  a  direct  stream 
of  coal  tax  to  pay  for  the  other  half  of  the 
grants.  That  legislation  was  for  1998-99  only. 

The  Governor  has  included  in  his  HB9 
for  2000-2001  the  interest  on  the  Cultural 
Trust,  as  well  as  general  fund  monies  of 
$670,000  to  replace  the  direct  stream  of  coal 
tax.  This  general  fund  allocation  is  absolutely 
critical  to  the  funding  of  the  Cultural  Trust 
grants.  A  total  of  $1  million  in  Cultural  Trust 
grants  for  2000-2001  will  be  recommended  to 
the  Legislature  for  their  consideration. 

Montana  artists  and  everyone  involved  in 
the  arts  in  Montana  deserve  our  highest 
respect  and  admiration.  As  we  go  into  this 
next  legislative  session,  it  is  a  privilege  to 
represent  you  to  the  Legislature  and  the 
Governor  because  of  the  wondrous  impact 
you  make  on  lives  and  living;  because  there 
are  few  who  work  harder  than  you;  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  you  make  such  a 
difference  in  such  a  meaningful  way  in 
helping  define  just  what  it  is  to  be  a  Mon¬ 
tanan.  We  are  indebted  to  you  each  and  every 
day  we  have  the  pleasure  to  do  your  work  at 
the  state  level. 

Our  thoughts  and  warmest  wishes  are  with 
you  this  holiay  season.  May  1999  be  the 
biggest  and  the  best  for  each  and  every  one  of 
you.  My  best  to  you  and  yours. 


•  Know  your  legislator 

Stahl  encourages  Montanans  to  “make  sure 
your  legislator  gets  to  know  you  so  he  or  she 
is  talking  to  an  acquaintance  instead  of  a 
stranger.” 

•  Be  ready  to  communicate  with  your 
legislator  when  the  need  arises 

Again,  the  Montana  Legislator’s  home  page 
is  a  great  resource  for  the  names  and  addresses 
of  senators  and  representatives. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  pieces  of 
cultural  legislation  is  always  House  Bill  9, 
which  establishes  funding  priorities  for 
Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  grants  and 
appropriates  money  for  those  grants  from  the 
Cultural  Trust  Fund. 

During  the  1997  session,  House  Bill  5 


authorized  the  use  of  half  of  the  Trust  Fund  for 
the  acquisition,  renovation  and  preservation  of 
Virginia  and  Nevada  Cities.  Since  the  fund  -  and 
hence,  revenues  from  it  -  were  diminished, 
“efforts  will  be  focused  on  working  with  the 
Legislature  to  make  up  the  difference  with  an 
appropriation  from  the  general  fund,”  Stahl  said. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council,  which  provides 
administrative  support  for  artists  and  cultural 
organizations  in  Montana,  is  funded  through  the 
general  appropriations  bill,  House  Bill  2.  The 
only  new  proposal  this  biennium  is  a  $100,000 
request  for  “Creative  Solutions,”  an  after-school 
program  that  would  use  the  arts  to  improve  the 
lives  of  kids  at  risk. 

“What  the  Legislature  does  affects  the  arts  in 
Montana,”  says  Stahl.  “Be  aware  and  stay  in  touch.” 


State  of  the  Arts 

State  of  the  Arts  is  published  quarterly 
by  the  Montana  Arts  Council. 

State  of  the  Arts  welcomes  submis¬ 
sions  of  photographs  and  newsworthy 
information  from  individual  artists  and 
arts  organizations.  The  deadline  for 
submissions  is  March  1 ,  1999,  for  the 
April-June  1999  issue.  Send  items  to: 
Montana  Arts  Council,  316  North  Park 
Avenue,  Suite  252;  PO  Box  202201 , 
Helena,  MT  59620-2201;  (406)  444- 
6430,  fax  (406)  444-6548  or  email  at: 
mac@state.mt.us. 

All  items  in  State  of  the  Arts  may  be 
reprinted  unless  otherwise  noted. 
Please  credit  the  Montana  Arts  Council 
as  well  as  any  byline. 


Legislature  (from  page  1) 
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Congrats  to  . . . 


Teen  Vision,  a  television  and  video  production  group  in  White 
Sulphur  Springs  led  by  B.J.  Hawkins,  Executive  Producer,  and  Matt 
Lapierre,  Project  Director,  which  was  recently  awarded  a  $12,000 
grant  from  the  Montana  Board  of  Crime  Control.  The  grant  will 
enable  area  teenagers  to  produce  public  service  announcements  and 
air  them  on  local  TV  stations  and  low-power  cable  and  major  broad¬ 
cast  stations  across  the  state.  The  grant  also  provides  funding  for  two 
video  cameras  and  other  equipment. 

Lisa  Ernst  Harpole  of  Avon  and  Kalispell  potter  Sue  Abbrescia, 
whose  works  were  featured  in  Lark  Books’  new  release,  The  Ceramic 
Design  Book.  The  full-color,  192-page  book  showcases  work  by  more 
than  300  of  today’s  most  accomplished  ceramic  artists.  The  selected 
pieces  are  accompanied  by  artists’  statements  about  their  inspirations 
and  influences. 

Famed  ceramist  and  Montana  native  Peter  Voulkos,  who  was 
awarded  an  honorary  doctorate  degree  from  Alfred  University’s 
School  of  Ceramics,  located  in  New  York.  The  artist  attended 
Montana  State  University  and  was  the  first  co-director  of  Helena’ s 
Archie  Bray  Foundation,  a  post  he  shared  with  Rudy  Autio  from 
1952-54.  Congratulations  also  to  Peter  Held,  executive  director  and 
curator  of  the  Holter  Museum  in  Helena,  who  presented  a  lecture  on 
Voulkos’  involvement  with  the  Bray  during  the  celebration  at  Alfred 
University. 

Historians  David  Walter  and  Anna  Zellick,  who  received  the 
Governor’s  Humanities  Awards  in  November.  The  awards  were  given 
by  Gov.  Marc  Racicot  during  a  ceremony  in  Billings,  sponsored  by 
the  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities. 


has  upcoming  appear¬ 
ances  scheduled  at  the 
Northwest  Division 
Music  Educators 
National  Conference  and 
the  California  Band 
Directors  and  Wyoming 
Music  Educators 
Conferences.  His 
composition,  “Two  to 
Tango,”  was  performed 
in  December  by  the 
Bonanza  High  School 
Orchestra  at  the  Mid¬ 
western  Instrumental  and 
Vocal  Conference  in 
Chicago.  Dr.  Naylor  is 
currently  finishing  a  Dr.  Craig  Naylor 

composition  for  band  and 

electronic  tape,  funded  through  the  Matthew  Hansen  Foundation  of 
Missoula  and  a  consortium  of  high  schools  including  Flathead,  Malta 
and  Havre.  Dr.  Naylor  was  a  recipient  of  an  Arts  Council  Fellowship 
in  1997. 

Vigilante  Theatre  Company  on  becoming  a  year-round  operation. 
The  troupe  recently  announced  that  it  has  kept  its  four-member  team 
of  actors  employed  for  a  ful1  12  months,  and  even  managed  to  provide 
paid  vacations.  The  company,  which  has  been  based  in  Bozeman  for 
the  past  15  years,  had  previcusly  kept  its  actors  busy  for  nine  months, 
with  a  lull  each  summer.  Bu  a  new  slate  of  dinner/theatre  plays  and 
venues  (including  the  Rouno  Barn  in  Red  Lodge,  Dearborn  Country 
Inn  in  Cascade  and  The  Baxter  Hotel  in  Bozeman)  have  kept  the 
actors  busy  throughout  the  pi  st  two  summer  seasons  and  cultivated 
more  interest  in  the  winter  season. 


Missoula  fiber  artist  Nancy  Erickson,  whose  work  was  included  in 
the  Northwest  Designer  Craftsmen  Invitational  Show,  on  display  Nov. 
19-Dec.  12  at  The  American  Art  Company  in  Tacoma,  Wash.  The 
show  featured  works  in  jewelry,  sculpture  and  contemporary 
quilts  by  35  artists  from  throughout  the  Northwest. 

Denise  Juneau,  who  was  hired  as  Montana’s  Indian  Educa¬ 
tion  Specialist  at  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction.  A  descen¬ 
dant  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  and  an  enrolled  member  of  the 
Hidatsa-Mandan  Tribes,  Juneau  grew  up  in  Browning  and 
taught  high  school  in  New  Town,  N.D.,  and  Browning.  She 
earned  a  bachelors  degree  from  Montana  State  University 
and  a  masters  from  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education, 
and  was  pursuing  her  doctorate  when  she  accepted  the  OPI 
position.  In  her  new  position,  Juneau  will  endeavor  to  raise 
awareness  of  Indian  education  issues  throughout  the  state. 

The  C.M.  Russell  Museum  in  Great  Falls,  which  was 
recently  given  title  to  Ruth  Strain’s  stately  brick  home.  The 
house  was  donated  to  the  museum  by  Strain’s  heirs  just 
months  after  her  death.  According  to  museum  director  Lome 
Render,  the  building  will  provide  space  for  the  museum 
during  its  upcoming  remodeling  project.  Constructed  during 
Charlie  Russell’s  heyday  and  located  just  four  blocks  west  of 
the  artist’s  home  and  studio,  the  house  also  provides  a  link  to 
the  city’s  past.  Six  years  ago,  Strain  donated  a  large  portion  of  her  art 
collection  to  the  museum.  The  artwork  included  pieces  by  such 
masters  of  the  western  genre  as  Hans  Kleiber,  E.E.  Heikka,  Terry 

Mimnaugh  and  Robert 
Orduno. 


Paris  Gibson  Square 
Museum  of  Art  in  Great 
Falls,  which  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  its  Centennial 
Campaign  goal  of  $  1 .5 
million.  As  of  Oct.  30, 
1998,  the  museum  had 
secured  donations  and 


Best  Wishes  to 


Albert  Skip  Lundby,  who  left  his 
position  as  manager  of  the  Mother  Lode 
Th  'atre  in  Butte  Dec.  1  to  pursue 
regional  and  national  acting  and 
directing  opportunities.  During  his 
nearly  three-year  tenure  with  the 
Moth  :r  Lode,  Lundby  developed  the 
histoi  c  theatre’s  offerings  from  the 
groum !  up.  Next  stop  for  the  veteran 
actoi  and  director  is  a  role  in  the 
Mont  >na  Repertory  Theatre’s  produc¬ 
tion  o  “It’s  a  Wonderful  Life,”  which 
will  to  r  throughout  the  West  this 
spring  ud  be  performed  in  eastern 
states  n.  >  t  fall.  Best  wishes,  Skip,  from 
all  of  us  r.  the  Arts  Council.  The 
Mother  Lode  is  a  jewel  of  the  Treasure 
State. 


Departing  Mother  Lode  manager  Skip 
Lundby,  left,  practicing  stagecraft 
with  Cheri  Taylor-Trbovich  in  “The 


Owl  anc 


the  Pussycat”. 


Bill  Fisher  who  was  recently  hired  as 
executive  t  irector  of  the  Alberta  Bair 
Theater  in  Billings.  The  New  York 
native  brings  1 1  years  of  management  experience  with  theaters  across 
the  country  to  his  new  post.  Prior  to  accepting  a  position  at  the  Alberta 
Bair,  Fisher  was  the  director  of  the  R.  Don  Cov  an  Fine  and  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts  Center  at  the  University  of  Texas  in  T>  ler.  The  new  director 
was  favorably  impressed  with  both  the  facility  and  the  community, 

“but  the  most  impressive  feature  and  the  major  reason  I  accepted  this 
position  was  the  commitment  and  performance  c  f  the  staff,”  he  said.  “I 
sincerely  hope  by  joining  the  ABT  team,  my  ideas  and  unique  perspec¬ 
tive  can  contribute  to  the  success  they  already  ha/e  achieved.”  Fisher 
replaces  Ann  Miller,  former  Alberta  Bair  Theater  board  member  and 
interim  executive  director,  who  announced  her  ir  ipending  resignation 
last  summer.  The  Arts  Council  warmly  welcome:  Bill  and  congratu¬ 
lates  Ann  for  her  many  impressive  accomplishments. 


pledges  of  $1,522,492.  Those  funds  will  be  used  to  repair,  restore  and 
endow  the  100-year-old  building. 

Bozeman  writer  Alan  Kesselheim,  who  won  the  Writer’s  Voice 
Award  from  the  Billings  Family  YMCA.  In  addition  to  receiving  a 
$6,000  award  from  Writer’s  Voice,  Kesselheim  will  lead  a  master- 
level  creative  writing  workshop  in  Bozeman.  The  1 1-week  class 
begins  Feb.  20  and  participation  is  by  juried  admission  only. 
Kesselheim’s  latest  book,  Threading  the  Currents,  is  an  ode  to  the 
power  of  water  in  one  man’s  life. 

Composer,  conductor  and  educator  Craig  Naylor,  who  was  recently 
invited  to  join  the  International  Who 's  Who  in  Music.  Dr.  Naylor, 
who  lives  in  Kalispell,  has  recently  presented  clinics  to  the  Idaho 
Chapter  of  the  American  Choral  Directors  Association  and  the 
Southern  California  School  Band  and  Orchestra  Association.  He  also 


Gordon  McConnell,  who  recently  announced  his  resignation  as 
curator  of  the  Yellowstone  Art  Museum  in  Billings.  Gordon,  who  has 
been  senior  curator  and  assistant  director  since  1992  and  been  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  museum  since  1982,  plans  to  spend  more  time  pursuing 
his  art  and  working  as  an  independent  curator  and  arts  writer.  During 
his  tenure  at  the  museum,  the  facility  underwent  a  major  renovation 
and  construction  effort.  The  Arts  Council  wishes  Gordon  the  very  best. 
He’s  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  throughout  the  years. 


Condolences  to  . . . 


Mora  Payne  of  Missoula  and  her  family  on  the  death  of  husband  Tom 
Payne,  a  retired  UM  professor  and  true  patron  of  the  arts. 
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Belt  Theater 
Company 
buys  a  home 

The  Belt 

Theater  Company 
recently  found  a 
home,  thanks  to 
the  purchase  of 
the  local  Masonic 
Lodge  in  August, 
1998. 

A  feasibility 
study  in  1 994 
revealed  that  the 
building  was 
sound,  but  needed 
plumbing  and 
wiring.  The 
Masons  agreed  to 
donate  the 
structure  to  a  local 
organization, 
provided  it  could 
raise  sufficient 
funds  for  renova¬ 
tion. 

Since  that  time, 
about  $13,000  has 
been  raised  by 
selling  Playhouse 
Bricks  and  from 
fundraisers  and 
donations.  The 
Belt  Theater 
Company  made 
an  offer  on  the 
building  last 
spring,  which 
consummated  in 
the  August 
purchase. 

The  company  is 
presently  embark¬ 
ing  on  more 
fundraisers,  while 
cleaning  out  the 
structure  in 
preparation  for 
rewiring  and 
plumbing  projects. 

The  theater  will 
be  available  to 
local  groups  for 
meetings, 
demonstrations 
and  lectures,  in 
addition  to  hosting 
amateur  and 
professional 
performers.  The 
Belt  School,  which 
lost  its  stage 
during  a  recent 
remodeling 
project,  will  also 
have  access  to 
the  theater. 

For  more 
information,  write 
Belt  Theater  Co., 
Box  604,  Belt,  MT 
59412. 
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TumbteWords 
seeks  host 
towns 

The 

TumbleWords 
program,  which 
sends  Montana 
writers  into 
communities 
throughout  the 
state  for  public 
reading  and 
writing  work¬ 
shops,  is 
seeking  host 
communities  for 
readings  or 
residencies  in 
1999. 

The  program 
targets  commu¬ 
nities  with  limited 
access  to  the 
arts,  aiming  to 
increase 
Montana  writers’ 
exposure  and 
build  a  long- 
lasting  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  literary 
arts  with  new 
audiences. 

Hosts  may 
select  writers 
from  a  roster, 
based  on 
availability.  The 
Writer’s  Voice 
will  pay  writers 
directly  for  their 
reading,  work¬ 
shop  or  commu¬ 
nity  activity,  plus 
transportation. 
Communities 
need  to  provide 
a  1:1  match,  with 
$100  in  cash. 

The  remaining 
can  be  paid  with 
in-kind  services 
and  goods. 

The  Writer’s 
Voice  of  the 
Billings  Family 
YMCA  serves  as 
state  coordinator 
for  the  project. 
Call  406-248- 
1 685  for  details; 
or  write  The 
Writer’s  Voice, 
Billings  Family 
YMCA,  402 
North  32nd 
Street,  Billings, 
MT  59101. 


Approved  by  the  NATIONAL  LEWIS  ft  CLARK  BICENTENNIAL  COUNCIL 


Alona  the  Trail  with 


Fine  Gunmaking:  Double 
Shotguns 

by  Steven  Dodd  Hughes 
Published  1998  by  Krause 
Publications,  lola,  Wisconsin 
$34.95  Hardcover 

This  first-ever  book  by  Livingston  custom 
gunmaker  Hughes  covers  all  the  ins  and  outs 
of  crafting  a  fine  double-barrel  shotgun  - 
from  the  metalworking  to  the  delicate 
engraving  of  walnut  stocks  and  beyond. 

Currently  a  staff  writer  for  the  magazines 
Shooting  Sportsman  and  Petersen ’s  Shot¬ 
guns,  Hughes  completes  about  four  sophisti¬ 
cated  custom  guns  each  year  in  his 
Livingston  shop.  Nary  a  detail  is  left  out  as 
he  takes  the  readers  virtually  into  his  shop, 
with  clear  descriptions  of  the  fine  internal 
mechanisms  and  other  aspects  of  his  craft 
A  professional  custom  gunmaker  since 
1978,  Hughes  includes  enough  details  for 
layman  or  professional  alike  to  benefit.  The 
book  is  available  at  bookstores  statewide  or 
by  calling  1-800-258-0929. 


Montana  Mirage 

by  J.T.  Flynn 

Published  1998  by  Mountain  Valley 

Publishing,  Three  Forks,  Montana 
$16  Softcover 

When  a  stock-killing  mountain  lion  preys 
upon  a  small  child,  it  pits  animal-rights  activists 
vs.  local  ranchers  and  concerned  citizens  in  this 
second  novel  by  J.T.  Flynn  of  southwest 
Montana. 

Along  the  way,  many  of  the  conflicts  inherent 
in  the  West  come  to  light.  Set  in  Flynn’s  native 
Broadwater  County,  the  tale  will  evoke  many 
connections  for  Montana  readers  as  it  deals  with 
the  issues  of  man  vs.  nature  and  man  vs.  man. 

Flynn,  a  prosecuting  attorney  in  Broadwater 
County,  previously  wrote  Montana  Pursuit,  a 
story  for  which  Montana  Mirage  serves  as  a 
sequel.  Flynn’s  latest  novel  is  available  at 
bookstores  across  Montana,  or  can  be  ordered  by 
calling  266-5154. 


Along  the  Trail  With  Lewis  and 
Clark 

by  Barbara  Fifer  and  Vicky  Soderberg 
Published  1998  by  Montana  Magazine 
$17.95  Softcover 

This  exceptionally  well-illustrated  guidebook 
to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  is  loaded  with 
a  plethora  of  maps,  photos  and  journal  excerpts 
that  make  it  an  information-rich  and  easily 
digestible  source  for  the  Corps  of  Discovery  that 
changed  the  face  of  America  forever. 

The  maps,  created  by  Joseph  Mussulman, 
provide  an  invaluable  resource  for  tracing  the 
steps  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  and  the 
huge  mass  of  wild  country  they  traversed.  Many 
tourist-friendly  tidbits  are  included,  offering 
advice  on  places  along  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail 
with  historical  significance. 

Amidst  the  mass  of  books  being  written  in 
anticipation  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  bicentennial, 
Along  the  Trail  with  Lewis  and  Clark  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  visually  rich  guidebooks.  It  is 
available  at  bookstores  across  Montana. 


A  Guide  to 
Virginia  City 


Montana  Mainstreets:  A  Guide  to 
Historic  Virginia  City 
by  Marilyn  Grant 

Published  1998  by  Montana  Historical 

Society  Press 
$6.95  Softcover 

Lovers  of  Montana’s  storied  past  will  enjoy 
this  latest  release  from  the  Montana  Historical 
Society,  which  tells  the  story  of  the  early 
mining  town’s  heyday  in  words  and  pictures. 

The  book  is  loaded  with  information,  from 
descriptions  of  early  settlers  (“There  isn’t  a  tree 
in  sight.  All  have  been  cut  down  for  wood,  all 
about  the  city,  the  ground  is  cut  and  dug  up  by 
mining  which  is  constantly  going  on.”  Ellen 
Fletcher,  1866)  to  detailed  maps  and  a  plethora 
of  quaint  old  photos  of  Virginia  City  and 
mining  operations. 

The  book  is  available  in  bookstores  across 
the  state,  or  by  calling  the  Montana  Historical 
Society  at  1-800-243-9900. 


Montana  East  of  the  Mountains 
by  Rick  and  Susie  Graetz 
Published  1998  by  Northern  Rockies 

Publishing,  Helena,  Montana 
$14.95  Softcover 

This  spectacular  collection  of  photos  and 
essays  about  Montana  east  of  the  Continental 
Divide  is  replete  with  images  that  capture  the 
overpowering  scope  and  diversity  of  that 
landscape. 

From  the  badlands  near  Chester  to  the  island 
mountain  ranges  of  central  Montana,  the  book 
provides  a  wealth  of  information  on  geography, 
natural  and  human  history.  The  images  are  so 
compelling,  the  book  would  be  worth  picking 
up  if  it  had  nothing  but  photos  and  captions. 
Fortunately,  it  contains  a  great  deal  more. 

Montana  East  of  the  Mountains  is  available 
at  bookstores  across  the  state. 


Charles  M.  Russell,  Legacy 
by  Dr.  Larry  Peterson 
Published  by  Falcon  Publishing  in 
cooperation  with  the  C.M.  Russell 
Museum;  available  March  17, 1999 
$95.00  cloth  binding 

More  than  1,000  photographs,  many  gleaned 
from  private  collections  and  never  before 
published,  adorn  Dr.  Peterson’s  homage  to  the 
cowboy  artist.  The  photos  (over  500  of  which 
are  in  color)  of  published  and  printed  memora¬ 
bilia  are  accompanied  by  an  entertaining  text. 

“By  digging  deeply  to  expose  the  full  range 
of  Russell’s  published  appearances,  Peterson 
shows  how  Russell’s  art  reached  the  multitudes 
and  his  reputation  circled  the  globe,  implanting 
his  vision  of  the  Old  West  in  the  popular 
mind,”  writes  Brian  Dippie,  editor  of  Charles 
M.  Russell,  Word  Painter. 
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More  From  the  Quarries  of  Last 
Chance  Gulch,  Volume  III 
Published  1998  by  the  Helena 

Independent  Record 
$15.95  Softcover 

This  compilation  of  32  illustrated  essays 
by  a  variety  of  writers  covers  tales  from 
Helena’s  early  days,  from  Paleoindian 
shamans  in  caves  to  social  scandals  and 
affairs  in  the  Capital  City. 

Gleaned  from  many  years’  worth  of 
weekly  columns  in  the  Helena  Independent 
Recdrd,  the  stories  are  all  relatively  brief, 
poignant  and  humorous.  The  popular  column, 
which  began  in  1994,  has  served  as  an 
effective  way  of  bringing  Helena’s  colorful 
early  history  to  light. 

Thirteen  different  writers  contributed  to 
this  version  of  Last  Chance  Gulch,  which  is 
the  third  collection  of  the  series.  The  book  is 
available  at  bookstores  throughout  Montana. 
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More  Than  Petticoats: 
Remarkable  Oregon  Women 
by  Gayle  Shirley 

Published  1998  by  Falcon  Publishing 

Co.,  Helena,  Montana 
$9.95  Softcover 

In  this  look  at  10  unusual  women  who 
helped  shaped  Oregon  in  its  early  days, 
Helena  author  Shirley  demonstrates  how 
women  of  strong  character  fought  against  the 
odds  and  sexist  prejudices  to  affect  their 
world  in  a  big  way. 

Among  the  women  covered:  Alice  Day 
Pratt,  who  proved  herself  hardier  and  more 
persevering  than  many  male  homesteaders; 
Lola  Green  Baldwin,  the  nation's  first  female 
police  officer;  and  Marie  Dorian,  the  first 
white  woman  to  travel  the  Oregon  Trail. 

Shirley  has  written  several  other  books  for 
Falcon.  Her  latest  endeavor  is  available  at 
bookstores  or  by  calling  442-6597. 
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The  Southeast  Quarter 

by  Lloyd  Fagerland 

Published  1998  by  the  Hungry  Horse 

News,  Columbia  Falls,  Montana 
$18.95  Softcover 

The  early  history  of  the  southeastern  Flathead  Valley 
and  environs  springs  to  life  in  this  picture-laden  book. 

Included  are  stories  about  Creston,  Echo,  Riverside, 
Holt,  Bigfork,  Swan  River,  Femdale  and  the  Swan 
Valley,  along  with  an  assortment  of  tales  about  early 
day  railroads  (and  plans  for  railroads  that  never  reached 
fruition),  homesteaders,  merchants,  schools,  logging, 
mining,  hunting  and  all  the  other  activities  of  an 
emerging  civilization. 

These  tales  range  from  humorous  to  tragic,  prece¬ 
dent-setting  to  trivial,  while  evoking  the  Flathead 
Valley’s  early  days  in  all  their  frontier  color.  The  author 
is  a  life-long  resident  of  the  “Southeast  Quarter.”  The 
book  is  available  at  bookstores  across  the  state. 


Wondrous  Wildlife: 

A  Different  Look 

by  George  Ostrom  and  Ranger  Shannon 
Ostrom 

Published  1998  by  Montana  Magazine 
$1 5.95  Softcover 

Lovers  of  Montana’s  abundant  wildlife 
species  will  enjoy  the  Ostroms’  collection  of 
many  years'  worth  of  photography,  along  with 
entertaining  anecdotes  and  captions. 

The  longtime  and  colorful  Flathead-area 
journalist  and  his  son,  a  ranger  at  Glacier 
National  Park,  cover  the  span  of  species,  from 
impressive  images  of  the  bison  of  Yellowstone 
to  stunning  shots  of  mountain-goat  mamas  and 
kids  on  the  unlikeliest  of  cliffside  perches. 
Included  are  difficult-to-obtain  wintertime 
photos  of  various  animals  living  out  in  the 
elements  and  rare  images  of  new-born  wildlife. 


Science  Under  Siege 

by  Todd  Wilkinson 

Published  1998  by  Johnson  Books, 

Boulder,  Colorado 
$18  Softcover 

Anyone  who  cares  about  the  future  of 
America’s  public  lands,  its  wilderness, 
wildlife,  fisheries,  clean  water,  scenic  vistas 
and  all  the  other  priceless  attributes  of  the 
national  heritage,  will  receive  a  troubling 
wakeup  call  after  reading  Wilkinson’s  latest. 

The  book  tracks  numerous  incidents  where 
public  servants,  primarily  biologists  and 
resource  scientists,  have  been  thwarted  in  their 
efforts  to  uphold  the  law  and  seen  their  careers 
ruined. 

This  extremely  well-documented  book,  by  a 
veteran  writer  on  environmental  topics,  will 
enrage  and  enlighten  even  the  most  hardened 
cynic.  It  is  available  at  bookstores  across 
Montana. 


Where  the  Green  Grass  Grows: 
Pleasant  Valley  and  Lost 
Prairie,  Montana 
by  Jean  Jackson  Wakefield 
Published  1998  by  E  Bar  Lazy  Two 
Publishing,  Lakeside,  Montana 
$17.95  Softcover 

This  book  of  memoirs  by  Lakeside  resident 
Wakefield  hails  back  to  the  early  settlement 
days  of  the  small  rural  valley  west  of 
Kalispell,  when  life  was  slow,  travel  long  and 
pleasures  simple. 

Replete  with  some  100  vintage  black  and 
white  photos,  the  book  tells  of  early  cattle 
drives,  farms  and  gardens  and  the  endless 
challenges  faced  by  homesteaders. 

Wakefield  was  the  only  pupil  to  attend  the 
one-room  Pleasant  Valley  School  for  all  eight 
years,  during  the  1940s.  The  retired  school¬ 
teacher  currently  splits  her  time  between 
Lakeside  and  the  Puget  Sound  area. 
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Poets  & 

Writers 

Online 

Poets  &  Writers 
Online 

(www.pw.org)  is 
an  extensive 
Website,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Poets  & 
Writers  Maga¬ 
zine,  that  offers  a 
variety  of 
resources  to 
writers. 

Special 

features  include 
“Literary  Hori¬ 
zons,”  which 
provides  profes¬ 
sional  develop.- 
ment  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  writers, 
publishing 
seminars  and 
panel  discus¬ 
sions,  and  free 
advice  columns. 

Register  for 
“Poets  &  Writers 
Speakeasy”  and 
join  conversa¬ 
tions  about 
agents,  MFA 
programs,  novel 
writing,  poetry, 
and  much  more. 

Many  of  the 
listings  from  one 
of  P&W's  most 
popular  books.  A 
Directory  of 
American  Poets 
&  Fiction  Writers, 
are  available  with 
search  capabili¬ 
ties.  Locate  poets 
and  fiction 
writers;  use  the 
search  engine  to 
list  writers  by 
agent  or  pub¬ 
lisher;  or  discover 
where  other 
writers  have  been 
published. 

Finally,  “Great 
Resources”  offers 
conferences, 
workshops, 
writing  programs, 
organizations, 
societies, 
presses,  maga¬ 
zines.  and  more. 
For  more 
information  about 
the  magazine  and 
its  Website,  call 
212-226-3586. 
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Artists  & 
presenters 
meet  in 
Helena 

The  Montana 
Performing  Arts 
Consortium 
(MPAC)  will  hold 
its  annual 
showcase  and 
block-booking 
conference  Jan. 
29-31  in  Helena. 

This  year,  17 
performing  artists 
from  Montana, 
Canada,  Idaho, 
Minnesota  and 
Pennsylvania  will 
give  12-minute 
samples  of  their 
talents  during  the 
MPAC  Show¬ 
case,  Jan.  30  at 
the  Myrna  Loy 
Center.  The 
event,  slated  for 
9:30-11:30  a.m. 
and  2:45-4:15 
p.m.  Saturday,  is 
free  and  open  to 
the  public. 

The  Holiday 
Inn  Park  Plaza 
on  Last  Chance 
Gulch  will  host 
exhibits,  work¬ 
shops  and 
meetings 
throughout  the 
conference. 

MPAC  is  a 
nonprofit 
organization 
made  up  of 
presenters  and 
artists  from 
throughout 
Montana.  Call 
406-585-9551  for 
complete  details. 


Summer  Symphony  captured  on  CD 


To  me,  Montana  is  a  symphony  -  a 
symphony  of  color  painted  by  a  thou¬ 
sand  different  plants  and  shrubs  which 
sets  the  hills  ablaze  each  with  its  own 
inner  fire." 


Mike  Mansfield  paid  homage  to  his  home 
state  in  1989  with  these  words.  Nine  years 
later,  in  August  of  1998,  the  state’s  symphony 
musicians  and  conductors  turned  that  “inner 
fire”  into  music  during  the  inaugural  Montana 
Power  Summer  Symphony. 

The  event  drew  1 30  musicians  and  an  audience 
of  6,000  to  the  picturesque  campus  of  Carroll 
College  for  a  live  outdoor  performance.  For 
once,  the  weather  was  a  perfect  companion:  a 
balmy  summer  evening,  with  the  full  moon 
rising  in  a  cloudless  sky.  The  staging  was 
equally  impressive,  with  a  stage  large  enough 
to  hold  130  musicians,  their  instruments,  a 
sound  and  lighting  system  and  two  large  movie 
screens. 

Music  directors  Gordon  Johnson  (Great 
Falls  Symphony),  Matthew  Savery  (Bozeman 
and  Butte  Symphonies),  Joseph  Flenry 
(Missoula  Symphony),  Uri  Bamea  (Billings 
Symphony),  Eric  Funk  (Helena  Symphony)  and 
John  Zoltek  (Glacier  Orchestra)  took  turns  at 
the  podium.  Steve  Allen  was  guest  conductor. 

The  "four-star”  concert  was  recorded  and  is 
being  released  this  month  as  a  CD.  The 
compositions  are  all  linked,  somehow,  to 


Montana  ana  tne  oroaa 
spectrum  of  western 
experience. 

Musicians  per¬ 
formed  music  from 
“Lonesome  Dove,”  “A 
River  Runs  Through 
It,"  ‘The  Horse 
Whisperer,”  “Big  Sky,’ 

“Dances  with  Wolves,” 
and  “Legends  of  the 
Fall”.  They  played 
“Fanfare  for  the 
Common  Man”  by 
Aaron  Copland,  “Pops 
Hoedown”  by  Richard  Hayman,  “American 
Salute”  by  Morton  Gould,  “William  Tell 
Overture,”  by  Giacchino  Rossini  and  “Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever,”  by  John  Philip  Sousa. 
They  also  presented  a  medley  of  college 
songs  and  the  “Montana  Power  Song/Touch 
America  Theme,”  composed  by  Steve  Allen. 

The  audience  chimed  in  on  the  Montana 
State  Song:  “Montana,  Montana,  Glory  of  the 
West,  of  all  the  states  from  coast  to  coast, 
you’re  easily  the  best. . .”  A  grand  display  of 
fireworks  concluded  festivities.  All  but  two  of 
the  songs  heard  in  the  live  concert  are  on  the 
recording. 

The  idea  for  a  collaborative  concert  had 
long  been  simmering  among  the  state’s  seven 
symphonies,  all  members  of  the  Montana 
Association  of  Symphony  Orchestras 


(MASO).  But  it  took  a 
mighty  nudge  from 
Montana  Power 
Company  to  bring  the 
idea  to  fruition. 

According  to  MPC 
director  of  advertising, 
Claudia  Rapkoch,  “We 
had  been  looking  for  a 
long  time  for  a  big 
cultural  event  we  could 
sponsor.” 

When  the  idea  was 
presented  to  MASO,  “it 
turned  out  they  had 
wanted  to  do  something  like  this  for  a 
number  of  years.  They  were  really 
excited  about  it,”  Rapkoch  says. 

“Really,  we  just  made  possible 
something  they  had  wanted  to  do  for  a 
long  time,”  she  added. 

MPC  is  already  planning  next  year’s 
event,  slated  for  Aug.  7,  1999,  on  the 
campus  of  Carroll  College.  “We  hope  to 
make  it  an  annual  affair,”  Rapkoch  says. 

“We  expect  even  more  interest  this  next 
year. .  .This  is  going  to  become  a  pre¬ 
miere  event,”  she  predicted. 

The  new  CD  is  available  by  mail¬ 
order  only.  Send  a  check  for  $6.95  per 
copy  to  Summer  Symphony,  P.O.  Box 
5630,  Helena,  MT  59604. 

Reprinted  from  Lively  Times 
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Bozeman 
Symphony: 

Far  Afield 

This  rich  collection  of 
chamber  music,  per¬ 
formed  by  various 
chamber  ensembles  of 
the  Bozeman  Symphony 
Orchestra,  features  an 
eclectic  mix  of  1 3 
composite  works  ranging 
from  “Roaring  Twen¬ 
ties”  to  “Six  Japanese  Songs  for  Soprano,  Clarinet  and  Piano.” 

Some  20  different  musicians  in  a  variety  of  small  ensembles, 
sporting  such  names  such  as  the  Milhaud  Trio,  Oboze  and  Camerata, 
perform  the  works.  The  CD  was  recorded  in  Bozeman  at  the  MSU 
Reynolds  Recital  Hall  and  United  Methodist  Church. 

Performers,  who  are  members  of  the  symphony  as  well  as  faculty 
members  of  the  Montana  State  University  Music  Department,  include 
Elizabeth  Adcock,  Andy  Alley,  Elizabeth  Croy,  Gretchen  Dickie, 
Laurie  Hickman,  Glen  Johnston,  Johan  Jonsson,  Ilse  Mari  Lee,  Alan 
and  Karen  Leech,  Jerry  and  Susan  Makeever,  Loma  Nelson,  Karl 
Overby,  Kathy  Tyers,  Renee  Westlake,  Nancy  Wilson,  Dan  Wood, 
Laurel  Yost  and  Gregory  Young.  Other  ensembles  include  the 
Bozeman  Flute  and  Harp  Ensemble,  the  Gallatin  Woodwind  Quintet, 
The  Kreutzer  Trio,  The  Beethoven  Trio  and  the  Montana  Brass 
Quintet. 

The  Far  Afield  project  is  a  component  of  the  symphony’s  outreach 
program,  which  brings  live  music  to  rural  communities  in  a  100-mile 
radius  of  Bozeman.  The  project  was  funded  in  part  with  a  grant  from 
the  Montana  Cultural  Trust. 

Copies  of  the  CD  will  be  sent  to  all  82  public  libraries  and  29 
branch  libraries  in  Montana,  plus  the  Montana  Historical  Society. 
Copies  are  available  for  $15  plus  shipping  and  handling  by  calling  the 
symphony  office  at  585-9774. 


Rob  Quist:  Honor  Bound 

Montana  balladeer  Rob  Quist  recently  released  his  fourth  album 
of  songs  about  Montana  and  the  West,  Honor  Bound. 

Like  previous  Quist  albums,  this  one  is  rich  with  lyrical  ballads, 
painting  colorful  pictures  of  the  joys,  the  beauty  and  the  deprivations 
of  western  life.  Songs  range  from  the  theme  tune,  “The  Horse 
Whisperer,”  to  a  poignant  plea  for  sanity  in  “The  Children  of  the 
World”. 

Humor  is  never  lacking  in  Quist’s  lyrics  either.  From  “Way  With 
Women”:  “I  saw  the  empty  bottle  and  the  glasses  filled  with  wine, 
he’s  got  a  way  with  women,  and  he  just  got  away  with  mine.” 

In  “The  Lottery,”  he  asks  the  Lord  to  prevent  his  wife  from 
winning  the  lottery,  because  "...  the  simple  life  we  love  would  slip 
away;  I  want  to 
make  my  living  if 
I  can,  with  my 
own  two  hands.” 

He  sings  of 
honor,  of 
integrity,  of  the 
grit  of  tough 
people  scratching 
out  a  living  in  a 
tough  land,  of 
fond  memories  of 
childhood 
growing  up  in 
Cut  Bank,  of 
winter  weather 
that  can  reduce  a 

hardened  cowboy  to  tears.  In  short,  he  sings  of  a  life  and  a  place  and 
a  history  that  refuses  to  die  in  the  face  of  unrelenting  “progress.” 

The  album  was  produced  and  recorded  in  Nashville.  The  title 
track  was  co-written  and  performed  with  Quist’ s  longtime  friend  and 
musical  compatriot  Michael  Martin  Murphey.  Honor  Bound  is 
available  in  music  stores  throughout  the  state. 
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State  of  the  Arts  begins  its  profiles  of  recipients  with  performing  artists  Brooke  Ferris  and  Kathleen  Rakela. 


Brooke  Ferris,  Performing  Arts 

Missoula  musician  and  teacher  Brooke 
Ferris  is  honoring  the  roots  of  her  saxo¬ 
phone  when  she  coaxes  classical  music 
from  it.  “A  saxophone  is  just  so  versatile, 
it’s  important  to  celebrate  all  aspects  of 
the  instrument,”  she  says. 

Certainly,  when  Adolphe  Sax  created 
the  instrument  more  than  a  century  ago  in 
Belgium,  he  had  classical  music  in  mind. 

“In  Europe,  it’s  much  more  commonly 
heard  as  a  classical  instrument,”  says 
Ferris,  while  in  the  United  States,  jazz  and 
pop  are  the  prevalent  expressions. 

No  matter  which  voice  it  assumes,  the 
saxophone  remains  a  youngster  in  the 
pantheon  of  instruments.  And  with  youth 
comes  vitality.  “As  an  instrument,  the  sax  is  just  coming  into  its 


Brooke  Ferris 


own,”  says  Ferris. 

The  artist,  who  grew  up  in  Montana,  could  be  considered  the 
state’s  saxophone  ambassador.  In  addition  to  a  private  studio  in 
Missoula,  where  she  teaches  35  students  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
50,  Ferris  is  the  founder  and  director  of  the  Montana  Saxophone 
Festival. 

The  first  gathering,  held  in  conjunction  with  the  1996  Flathead 
Festival,  attracted  jazz  and  classical  saxophonists  from  throughout 
the  Northwest  and  Canada.  In  1997,  the  event  drew  more  than  100 
saxophonists  to  the  Flathead  Valley. 

Ferris  is  confident  the  next  festival,  slated  for  the  summer  of  1999, 
will  attract  an  even  larger  crowd  of  performers  and  listeners.  ‘It’s  a 
great  way  for  professional  saxophonists  to  get  together  and  have  a 
sense  of  community,”  she  says. 

The  musician  received  her  bachelors  degree  from  the  University  of 
Montana  in  1988  and  earned  her  masters  degree  in  music  from 
Northwestern  University  in  1989.  She  competed  in  the  First  Interna¬ 
tional  Adolphe  Sax  Competition,  held  in  1994  in  Belgium;  and  was 
winner  of  the  University  of  Montana’s  Concerto  Competition  and  a 
finalist  in  the  Spokane  Young  Artists’  Competition,  both  in  1987. 


She’s  had  master  classes  with  Richard 
Killmer  of  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music  and  a  private  lesson  with  French 
saxophonist  Jean  Marie  Londeix. 

In  addition  to  private  lessons,  Ferris 
was  twice  a  visiting  instructor  of 
saxophone  at  the  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana.  She’s  given  several  solo  recitals 
and  is  a  regular  performer  with  the 
Missoula  Symphony. 

Ferris  is  currently  a  member  of  the 
Tango  Nouveau  -  a  quartet  comprised 
of  Ferris  on  alto  saxophone;  Chuck 
Florence  on  tenor  sax;  Nathan  Keedy  on 
baritone  sax;  and  Maxine  Ramey  on 
clarinet.  The  foursome  frequently  plays 
iser  Astor  Piazzolla  and  was  invited  to 
perform  at  the  Montana/Idaho  Clarinet  Festival  in  1998. 

The  group  recently  premiered  a  new  work,  commissioned  by  the 
quartet  from  Washington  composer  Mike  Curtis,  titled  “Souvenir  of 
Guanajuato:  A  Suite  on  Mexican  Themes.” 

Ferris  was  also  a  member  of  the  Montana  Saxophone  Festival 
Quartet  (which  premiered  a  work  at  the  1997  festival,  written  by 
Greg  Yasinitsky  of  Washington  State  University  and  dedicated  to 
Ferris).  She  also  performed  with  the  Montana  Saxophone  Quartet 
from  1993-94. 

Ferris  says  teaching  and  performing  go  hand-in-hand.  “I  love  to 
share  with  my  students  the  legacy  of  the  sax  and  help  them  find  their 
voice  in  both  classical  and  jazz.” 

“Art,  whatever  medium  it  is,  brings  you  closer  to  who  you  are  as  a 
human  being,”  she  adds.  “That’s  what  teaching  and  performing  can 
do.” 

The  MAC  Fellowship  will  help  Ferris  “explore  new  possibilities” 
with  her  music.  She  plans  to  perform  works  “that  aren’t  often  heard 
here,”  possibly  culminating  in  a  recording  project. 

“It’s  nice  to  have  the  recognition  for  the  work  you’ve  been  doing 
as  an  artist,”  Ferris  adds.  “It’s  just  nice  to  know  it’s  appreciated.” 


Kathleen  Rakela,  Performing  Arts 


In  her  new  production,  “Romeo  and  Juliet  of 
the  Rockies,”  choreographer  Kathleen  Rakela 
is  “tailoring  classical  ballet  to  suit  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  state.” 

Romeo  is  a  young  soldier  stationed  at  Fort 
Ellis  in  Bozeman  and  Juliet  is  the  daughter  of  a 
Blackfeet  chief.  ‘“Romeo  and  Juliet’  is  about 
love,”  says  Rakela.  “And  dance  is  one  of  the 
greatest  mediums  in  which  to  express  love.” 

Rakela,  who  founded  Livingston’s 
Yellowstone  Ballet  Company  in  1990,  brings  a 
wealth  of  experience  to  her  work.  She  studied 
ballet  at  the  Jofffey  School  and  with  David 
Howard,  took  modem  dance  at  the  Martha 
Graham  School  and  studied  acting  at  the 
Stanislavsky  School,  all  in  New  York  City. 

She  also  studied  at  Sacramento  State 
University  while  dancing  with  the  Sacramento 
Theatre  Ballet,  and  studied  music,  dance 
production  and  ballet  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
while  performing  with  the  Darby  Dancers. 

From  1984-87,  Rakela  was  a  soloist  with  the  West  Coast  Ballet, 
and  choreographed  scenes  in  “The  Nutcracker”  and  “Sleeping 
Beauty”.  She  also  enrolled  as  an  associate  in  the  Imperial  Society  of 
Teachers  of  Dancing,  becoming  a  professionally  registered  teacher  in 

1989. 

Rakela  opened  the  Yellowstone  Ballet  School  in  1987,  and 
launched  the  company  three  years  later.  As  artistic  director,  she  co¬ 
choreographed,  directed  and  danced  the  title  role  of  “Cinderella”  in 

1990. 

In  1990  and  1991,  Rakela  was  a  guest  dancer  for  the  West  Coast 
Ballet  Company,  and  in  1991  she  performed  with  the  Texas  Ballet  in 
Houston.  Meanwhile,  Rakela  continued  to  dance,  direct  and  choreo¬ 
graph  with  her  own  company. 

She  received  the  Montana  Dance  Arts  Association  Fellowship 
Award  in  1995,  has  directed  two  productions  of  “Nutcracker”  with 
dancers  from  the  Bolshoi  and  Kirov  Ballets,  and  co-choreographed 


“Giselle”  with  the  director  of  the  Idaho  Ballet. 

Original  works  have  included  “Girls  of  the 
Golden  West,”  a  ballet  staged  in  1998  that 
portrayed  the  lives  of  historical  female  figures 
from  Montana  history. 

The  inspiration  for  “Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the 
Rockies”  came  a  decade  ago,  as  Rakela  was 
listening  to  Rachmaninoffs  Second  Symphony. 
“I  thought  it  would  be  great  for  Romeo  and 
Juliet  -  something  different  for  this  different 
ballet.” 

She  began  in-depth  research  for  the  project  in 
1997,  reading  more  than  40  books  on  western 
history  and  visiting  historical  museums  in 
Calgary  and  Browning.  “I  wanted  it  to  be  based 
on  historical  facts  as  much  as  possible.” 

Two  scenes  from  the  ballet  were  performed 
in  June  of  1998,  with  the  full  production  slated 
to  debut  from  June  17-July  1,  1999.  Rakela  has 
arranged  to  tour  the  show  in  Livingston,  Big 
Timber,  Gardiner,  Bozeman  and  Billings. 

Deborah  Dawn,  who  danced  the  role  of  Juliet  with  the  Jofffey 
Ballet,  will  dance  the  same  role  in  this  production.  “She’s  so 
experienced,  I  can  tell  her  anything  and  she  does  it,”  says  Rakela. 
“She’s  really  fantastic.” 

Dancing  opposite  of  Dawn  is  Jared  Nelson,  a  principal  dancer 
with  the  Sacramento  Ballet.  “He’s  perfect  for  the  part  because  he’s 
really  strong,”  says  Rakela.  The  role  of  Tybalt  will  be  danced  by 
Alexander  Greschenko  of  the  Bolshoi  Ballet. 

The  Fellowship  reaffirms  Rakela’s  conviction  that  high-quality  art 
can  come  from  small  towns.  “Many  people  have  come  to  our 
productions  expecting  a  home-grown,  garden-variety  recital  and  are 
astonished  when  they  find  a  full-fledged  professionally  based 
production.” 

She  hopes  the  award  will  also  encourage  more  people  to  see 
“Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the  Rockies”.  “The  conflict  it  represents  is 
inherent  in  our  historical  traditions.”  (profiles  by  Kristi  Niemeyer) 


Kathleen  Rakela 
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American 
String 
Quartet 
plays  Havre 

The  famed 
American  String 
Quartet  will  make 
its  only  Montana 
appearance  in 
Havre,  as  part  of 
the  Northern 
Showcase 
Series. 

The  foursome, 
which  has  toured 
eight  European 
countries  and 
North  America, 
will  perform  at 
7:30  p.m.  Feb.  18 
at  the  Havre  High 
School  Audito¬ 
rium.  Their  50- 
state  tour  also 
includes  a  stop  at 
the  Kennedy 
Center. 

The  quartet 
has  won  critical 
acclaim  for  its 
presentations  of 
the  complete 
quartets  of 
Beethoven, 
Schubert, 
Schonberg  and 
Mozart.  They  also 
collaborate  with 
other  distin¬ 
guished  artists, 
and  have  recently 
performed  with 
the  Montreal 
Symphony,  New 
York  City  Ballet 
and  Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

The  members 
studied  at 
Juilliard  before 
forming  the 
quartet  in  1974; 
they  went  on  to 
win  the  Coleman 
Competition  and 
the  Naumburg 
Award  that  same 
year. 

The  Northern 
Showcase  Series 
also  presents 
Philip  Aaberg  and 
Darol  Anger,  7:30 
p.m.  Feb.  23. 

Tickets  to 
either  show  are 
$10  at  the  door 
for  adults  and 
$7.50  for  stu¬ 
dents;  call  265- 
3732  for  details. 
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Quilts 

Across 

America 

The  American 
Craft  Museum 
has  begun  a 
nationwide 
education  project, 
Quilts  Across 
America,  to 
stimulate  an 
awareness  of  the 
important  role  of 
art  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  youth.  Fifth 
grade  students  in 
over  250  schools, 
representing  all 
fifty  states,  have 
been  sponsored 
by  the  American 
Craft  Museum  to 
create  a  narrative, 
appliqued,  quilt 
block  at  their 
school  that  will 
portray  their 
vision  of  life  in 
America  in  the 
21st  Century.  The 
finished  quilt 
blocks  will  be 
reviewed  by  a 
group  of  quilters, 
artists,  curators 
and  educators, 
selected  by  the 
American  Craft 
Museum,  who  will 
choose  one  block 
from  each  state. 
Skilled  quilters  will 
assemble  the 
blocks  into  a 
50-block,  triptych 
quilt,  approxi¬ 
mately  1 2-feet 
high  by  22-feet 
wide,  that  will  be 
exhibited  at  the 
American  Craft 
Museum  in 
summer,  1999, 
and  followed  by  a 
national  tour. 

Quilts  Across 
America  will  be 
exhibiting  until  the 
year  2003  and 
dates  of  availabil¬ 
ity  can  be 
provided  upon 
request.  If  you  are 
interested  in 
exhibiting  or  have 
questions,  please 
contact  Andrea 
Guttman,  Special 
Projects  Coordi¬ 
nator,  American 
Craft  Museum, 

40  West  53rd  St., 
New  York,  New 
York  10019; 
212-956-3535. 
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MAGDA  brings  exhibitions 
to  Montana's  communities 


History  &  Goals 

The  Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Associa¬ 
tion  was  founded  in  1972  to  foster  cooperation 
of  Montana’s  art  centers  and  museums.  The 
goals  of  MAGDA  are  to  seek  out,  develop  and 
support  public  visual  arts  exhibitions,  and  to 
tour  statewide  the  highest  quality  exhibitions 
possible.  Equally  important,  MAGDA  provides 
its  members  professional  development  on  all 
aspects  of  operating  a  not-for-profit  art  institu¬ 
tion.  The  ultimate  beneficiaries  of  MAGDA’s 
efforts  are  the  communities  served  by  MAGDA 
and  the  100,000-plus 
people  who  annually 
discover  the  exhibitions 
circulated  under  its 
auspices. 

MAGDA’S 
members 

Art  Museum  of  Mis¬ 
soula,  Missoula 
Arts  Chateau,  Butte 
ASMSU  Exit  Gallery, 

Montana  State 
University,  Bozeman 
C.M.  Russell  Museum, 

Great  Falls 
Children’s  Museum  of 
Montana,  Great  Falls 
Copper  Village  Museum 
and  Arts  Center, 

Anaconda 

Custer  County  Art  Center,  Miles  City 
The  Emerson  at  Beall  Park  Art  Center, 
Bozeman 

Gallery  of  Visual  Arts.  The  University  of 
Montana,  Missoula 
H.  Earl  Clack  Memorial  Museum, 

Havre 

Helen  E.  Copeland  Gallery,  Montana 
State  University,  Bozeman 
Hockaday  Museum  of  Art,  Kali  spell 
Holter  Museum  of  Art.  Helena 
Jailhouse  Gallery.  Hardin 
Lewistown  Art  Center,  Lewistown 
Liberty  Village  Arts  Center  & 

Gallery,  Chester 

Livingston  Depot  Center,  Livingston 
MonDak  Heritage  Center,  Sidney 
Northcutt  Steele  Gallery,  Montana 
State  University,  Billings 
Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art, 

Great  Falls 

Paxson  Gallery,  The  University  of  Montana. 
Missoula 

People’s  Center,  Pablo 
Schoolhouse  History  &  Art  Center,  Colstrip 


Old  Man  Jackson  from 
“Elizabeth  Lochrie:  Portraits 
of  a  People.” 


University  Center  Gallery,  The  University  of 
Montana,  Missoula 

WMC  Gallery/Museum,  Western  Montana 
College,  Dillon 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  Billings 

Board  of  Directors  and  Staff 

MAGDA  is  managed  by  our  Director,  Patty 
Bergquist,  and  governed  by  a  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  made  up  of  members  of  the  organization. 

MAGDA’s  Board  of  Directors  include: 
President:  Peter  Held,  Director,  Holter  Museum 
of  Art,  Helena 

Vice  President:  Mark  Browning, 
Director,  Custer  County  Art 
Center,  Miles  City 

Secretary:  Cathryn  Mallory,  Director, 
Gallery  of  Visual  Arts,  University 
of  Montana,  Missoula 
Treasurer:  Bonnie  Laing-Malcolmson, 
Director,  Paris  Gibson  Square 
Museum  of  Art,  Great  Falls 
Member  at  Large:  Laura  J.  Millin, 
Director,  Art  Museum  of  Mis¬ 
soula,  Missoula 

Annual  Meeting 

MAGDA  holds  an  Annual  Meeting 
and  Block  Booking  Conference  for  its 
members  each  autumn.  The  meeting 
includes  a  program  of  professional 
development  and  training  for  art  center 
and  museum  personnel.  Professional 
development  covers  topics  of  relevance  to 
member  organizations.  The  1998  conference 
focused  its  educational  program  on  collections. 
MAGDA  members  collectively  share  the 
direct 

expenses  of 
arranging 
and  touring 
exhibitions. 
These 
exhibitions 
are  generated 
from  multiple 
sources,  from 
MAGDA 
member 
institutions 
and  profes¬ 
sional  touring 
agencies  to 
artists. 

MAGDA  raises  funds  to  subsidize  the  exhibi¬ 
tions  making  otherwise  expensive  exhibitions 
available  in  rural  communities  as  well  as 
neighboring  urban  centers. 


Of  Man  Wolf  and  the  Medicine  Wheel 
from  “Jay  Rummel,  A  Montana  Original.” 


From  the  president 


It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  as 
President  of  MAGDA  for  the  last  year. 
With  a  growing  and  enthused  membership 
base,  heightened  interest  from  Montana 
artists  touring  their  work,  and  growing 
public  participation  in  the  arts,  the 
MAGDA  Board  of  Trustees  looks  forward 
to  another  exciting  year.  In  1998,  the  board 
made  numerous  advances  in  providing 
enhanced  services  to  our  members  and 
their  audience.  A  few  highlights  include: 

•  Through  an  NEA/MAC  Statewide 
Services  Organizational  grant,  we  were 
able  to  provide  50%  fee  subsidy  for 
traveling  exhibitions  touring  through 
MAGDA.  This  enables  museums  and  art 
centers  to  present  high  quality  exhibitions 
of  Montana  and  regional  artists  at  an 
affordable  rate. 

•  Assisted  in  developing  guidelines  for 


the  newly-formed  Meadowlark  Fund,  initiated 
by  Miriam  Sample  of  Billings.  This  fund 
distributed  over  $25,000  to  museums  and  art 
centers  for  collection  acquisitions,  artists 
stipends,  and  publication  support. 

•  An  improved  MAGDA  website  will  extend 
our  reach  across  geographic  borders,  increas¬ 
ing  our  ability  to  promote  MAGDA-sponsored 
exhibitions  and  related  programming. 

•  Mentorship  relationships  were  formed 
between  larger  and  smaller  organizations  by 
sharing  resources  and  making  site  visits  as 
requested. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues  on  the 
board  who  give  their  time,  energy,  and 
expertise.  Together,  we  will  chart  a  course  to 
face  the  challenges  and  rewards  for  a  new 
century. 

Peter  Held,  President 
MAGDA  Board  of  Trustees 


Bruce  Selyem’s  photograph  from 
“Landmakers  in  a  Sea  of  Grass.” 


lMAGDA1999 
Touring  Schedule 

Bill  Ohrmann:  How  We  Live 

Sponsor:  Hockaday  Museum  of  Ad 
Art  Museum  of  Missoula,  May  7-June  19 
Clack  Museum,  July  1 -August  1 
WMC  Gallery/Museum,  Oct.  10-Nov.  10 

Bridles,  Bits  &  Beads 

Sponsor:  Montana  Ads  Council 
Copper  Village  Museum  &  Arts  Center,  Jan.  15-March  1 
Art  Museum  of  Missoula,  March  8-May  8 
Livingston  Depot  Center,  May  22-July  22 
MonDak  Heritage  Center,  Aug.  15-Oct.  1 
Custer  County  Art  Center,  Oct.  1-Jan.l 
Collecting  Miracles 
Sponsor:  Ad  Museum  of  Missoula 
Holter  Museum  of  Art,  Aug.  27-NoV.  1 
ASMSU  Exit  Gallery,  Nov.  8-Dec.  3 
Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art,  Dec.  21 -Feb.  1 

Dreaming  the  West 

Sponsor:  Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art 
Gallery  of  Visual  Arts,  Feb.  1 -March  1 
Holter  Museum  of  Art,  March  15-April  15 
Liberty  Village  Arts  Center  &  Gallery,  May  1-June  1 

Elizabeth  Lochrie:  Portraits  of  a  People 

Sponsor:  Holter  Museum  of  Ad 
Copper  Village  Museum  &  Art  Center,  July  1 -August  1 
WMC  Gallery/Museum,  Sept.  1-Oct.  1 
Liberty  Village  Arts  Center  &  Gallery,  Nov.  1-Dec.  1 

Five  Years  at  the  Refuge: 

A  Retrospective  Celebration 

Sponsor:  Montana  Adists  Refuge 
Custer  County  Art  Center,  Oct.  1-Nov.  15 

Images  of  an  Idyllic  Past: 

The  Photogravures  of  Edward  S.  Curtis 

Sponsor:  Custer  County  Ad  Center 
Hockaday  Museum  of  Art,  Nov.  19-Feb.  12 
Jay  Rummel,  A  Montana  Original 
Sponsor:  Ad  Museum  of  Missoula 
Holter  Museum  of  Art,  Feb.  1 -March  15 
People’s  Center,  April  1-May  1 
Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art,  May  15-July  15 
Copper  Village  Museum  &  Arts  Center,  Aug.  1-Sept.  1 

Landmarks  in  a  Sea  of  Grass 

Sponsor:  Museum  of  the  Rockies 
Hockaday  Museum  of  Art,  June  1 1 -Sept.  5 
Jailhouse  Gallery,  Oct.  1-Nov.  1 
Like  Frost  on  a  Window 
Sponsor:  Visual  Arts  Resources,  Eugene,  OR 
Holter  Museum  of  Art,  Jan.  15-March  1 
MSU  School  of  Art  Faculty  Exhibition 
Sponsor:  MSU  School  of  Art 
Arts  Chateau,  June  1  -July  15 
Art  Museum  of  Missoula,  Aug.  1-Oct.  1 
Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art,  Nov.  1  -Jan.  1 
The  Pleasure  of  Pain 
Sponsor:  Holter  Museum  of  Art 
Art  Museum  of  Missoula,  July  6-Aug.  29 
Hockaday  Museum  of  Art,  Sept.  10-Nov.  13 
Walter  Piehl: 

Sweethearts  &  Roping  Fools, 

Sponsor:  North  Dakota  Art  Gallery  Assocation 
WMC  Gallery/Museum,  Nov.  15-Dec.  15 
Women  of  Pompeii 
Sponsor:  Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art 
Hockaday  Center  for  the  Arts,  Jan.  1 -March  1 


Check-out  MAGDA's  Website: 
www.mt-magda.org 
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Outdoor  Sculpture  in  Montana: 


Who  Pays? 

by  Chert  Long 

According  to  a  recent  survey  conducted  by 
SOS!  Montana  (Save  Outdoor  Sculpture),  there 
are  more  than  500  outdoor  sculptures  across  the 
state.  The  new  publication,  A  Montana  Field 
Guide  to  Outdoor  Sculpture,  features  396  of 
these  sculptures. 

In  her  introduction  to  this  book,  Cindy 
Kittredge,  president  of  the  Museums  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Montana  from  1 992-96,  states: 

“Outdoor  sculpture  could  be  called  one  of  the 
more  invisible  of  the  visible  segments  of  our 
heritage.  In  the  past, 


I  was  intrigued  by  the 
amount  of  local  support 
generated  for  the  creation  of 
these  outdoor  sculptures.  One 
sculpture  was  conceived  by  a 
resident  artist  whose  resi¬ 
dency  was  being  supported 
by  a  county  government 
program.  She,  in  turn,  asked 
school  children  to  help  in  the 
design  and  building  of  the 
monument.  Then,  with  the 
help  of  some  small  alloca¬ 
tions  from  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Coal  Trust  Fund,  she 
and  the  students  were  able  to 


city/county/stste  government 
18% 


foundation,  professional 
organization,  etc. 

3% 


university  or  school 
12% 


commissioned  by  ranch, 
hotel,  or  other  for-profit 
business 
18% 


commissioned  by  private 
donor 
16% 


commissioned  by  museum 
7% 
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little  has  been  known 
about  Montana’s 
outdoor  sculptures  or 
their  creators,  and  yet 
the  chances  are  great 
that  a  piece  of  such 
outdoor  art  is  a  part  of 
each  one  of  our  lives. 

As  a  part  of  a 
nationwide  grassroots 
effort,  SOS !  Montana, 
with  its  many 
volunteers,  was  begun 
to  identify  this  often 
neglected  part  of 
Montana’s  cultural 
heritage.  This  project, 
sponsored  by  the 
Museums  Association 
of  Montana,  with  a 
grant  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion,  saw  volunteers 
finding,  photograph¬ 
ing,  and  describing  over  500  pieces  of  outdoor 
sculpture  around  the  state.  In  the  process  of 
uncovering  information  about  the  individual 
works,  volunteers  also  found  out  more  about 
their  communities’  histories  and  events.” 

As  with  most  such  educational  endeavors,  the 
more  we  learned  about  these  fascinating  outdoor 
artworks,  the 
more  we  realized 
we  still  did  not 
know.  The  most 
pressing  question 
for  many  contem¬ 
porary  sculptors 
and  potential  site- 
donors  is:  “Who 
funds  outdoor 
sculpture?” 

To  answer  that 
question,  the 
records  created  by 
the  SOS !  project 
were  examined. 

According  to  the 
Field  Guide,  there 
are  94  sculptures 
in  Montana  that 
were  created  in  the  last  10  years.  So  we  focused 
attention  on  these  sculptures.  The  artworks 
range  from  advertisement  for  ranches  and 
resorts  to  monumental  installations  at  museums 
and  galleries.  The  sculptures  created  in  the  last 
decade  included  “yard  art”  found  at  private 
residences  and  artists’  studios,  as  well  as  “city 
park  art.”  And  the  funding  sources  for  these  94 


sculptures  are  just  as  varied  as 
are  the  sculptures  themselves. 

The  pie  chart  above  breaks 
down  funding  sources  into 
general  categories.  You  can 
see  that  the  largest  funding 
group  is  the  artists  themselves. 
More  than  one  quarter  of  all 
the  outdoor  sculpture  created 
in  Montana  in  the  past  10  years 
is  still  owned  and  administered 
by  the  artist  who  created  it. 

The  second  largest  group  of 
outdoor  artwork  owners  is  city, 
county,  and  state  government. 
Most  of  these  artworks  were 
commissioned  for  specific 
events  and/or  locations.  Many 
are  owned  by  city  departments 
of  parks  and  recreation. 

Just  behind  government,  at 
1 6%  of  all  the  sculptures 
surveyed,  are  ranches,  hotels 
or  other  for-profit  businesses. 
Examples  of  such  works  include  a  C.M.  Russell 
statue  in  front  of  a  “C.M.  Russell  Hotel,”  or  a 
gate  at  the  entrance  to  a  private  ranch.  Again, 
these  sculptures  were  commissioned  to  be  done 
by  a  specific  artist  for  a  specific  location. 

In  looking  closely  at  the  pie  chart,  you  will 
notice  that  the  smallest  funding  source,  at  1%,  is 
grants.  This 
seems  to  suggest 
that  those  hoping 
to  create  or 
install  outdoor 
sculptures  would 
do  well  to  look 
for  other  sources 
of  funding 
besides  grants. 
Those  potential 
proposal  writers 
should  not, 
however,  give 
up  on  finding 
outside  sources 
to  help  pay  for 
their  sculptures. 

Some  of  the 
most  interesting 
funding  options  seemed  to  form  an  umbrella 
group  that  included  some  of  each  of  our  pie- 
chart  sections.  These  sculptures  were  funded  by 
community  fund-raisers.  They  are  now  owned 
and  administered  by  schools,  cities,  state 
government,  museums,  and  private  organiza¬ 
tions. 


“With  Courage  They  Came,”  by 
Michael  Westergard,  stands  in  front 
of  the  Sheridan  County  Civic  Center 
in  Plentywood. 


“Antelope,”  by  Geoffery  Smith,  is  located  at  the 
Montana  FWP  offices  near  Miles  City. 


A  Montana  Field  Guide  to  Outdoor  Sculpture 

Available  for  $9.95  +  $4.50  shipping  and 
handling  through  the  Montana  Historical 
Society  Museum  Shop.  Call  1-800-243-9000. 


complete  the  sculpture.  It  is  now  owned  and 
administered  by  the  county  government. 

Another  great  local  fund-raising  scheme  is 
the  sale  of  bronze  replicas.  Two  of  the 
sculptures  in  our  survey  were  funded 
through  this  approach.  The  artist  who 
created  the  monumental  work  also  created 
miniature  bronzes  of  the  sculpture.  These 
were  offered  for  sale  to  the  community  at 
large.  With  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
these  miniatures,  the  cities  were  able  to  pay 
the  artist  for  the  creation  and  installation  of 
the  monumental  artwork.  Bricks  engraved 
with  donors’  names  are  also  a  popular  fund¬ 
raising  tool,  as  are  commemorative  paper 
weights  and  plaques. 

Still  another  sculpture  in  Montana  was 
funded,  in  part,  by  the  county  high  school’s 
student  council.  The  student  council 
conducted  fundraisers  including  bake  sales 
and  candy  sales,  and  raised  enough  money 
to  hire  the  students  from  the  industrial  arts 
program  to  carry  out  a  commissioned  artist’s 
design! 

It  is  this  confluence  of  creativity  that 
makes  public  sculpture  a  living  part  of  its 
community.  The  shoppers  and  businessmen 
who  walk  by  these  sculptures  see  them  as  a 
vital  part  of  their  town’s  ambience.  And 
those  same  people  who  now  enjoy  the  statue 
every  day  were  instrumental  in  the  creation 
of  the  sculpture  itself.  Without  communi¬ 
ties’  creative  fund-raising  efforts,  many 
outdoor  sculptures  would  still  live  only  in 
the  artists’  imagination. 

You  can  purchase  a  copy  of  A  Montana 
Field  Guide  to  Outdoor  Sculpture  for  $9.95 
+  $4.50  shipping  and  handling  through  the 
Historical  Society  Museum  Gift  Shop.  Call 
1-800-243-9000  to  order,  or  write  to: 
Montana  Historical  Society  Museum  Shop, 
225  North  Roberts  Street,  Helena,  MT 
59620. 

Also,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  has 
entered  information  about  each  outdoor 
sculpture  in  Montana  in  the  National 
Inventory  of  American  Sculpture.  You  can 
visit  the  web  site  at:  www.siris.si.edu. 


"Shep,”  a  sculpture  by  Bob 
Scriver,  resides  in  Fort  Benton. 


Helena 
creates 
public  art 
commission 

Helena  City 
Commissioners 
approved  the 
creation  of  a  new 
public  art  commit¬ 
tee  recently. 

The  nine-person 
committee  will 
include  a  city 
commissioner,  a 
“citizen  at  large,” 
an  urban  planner 
or  architect,  a 
neighborhood 
representative  and 
three  artists.  One 
of  the  artists  and 
the  neighborhood 
representative 
would  change 
according  to 
specific  projects. 

The  goals, 
composition  and 
powers  of  the  new 
committee  are 
largely  the 
brainchild  of 
Community 
Development 
Officer  Lynn 
Moon,  who 
researched 
various  public  art 
committees 
around  the  state 
and  the  nation. 

“She  pulled  the 
best  things  that 
are  already  out 
there,”  said 
Commissioner 
Patty  White. 

In  general,  the 
goals  of  the 
committee  include 
promoting, 
recommending 
and  working  to 
fund  more  public 
art  in  Helena. 

Specifically,  the 
goals  include: 

•To  enrich  the 
public  environment 
for  both  residents 
and  visitors  to  the 
area  through  the 
incorporation  of  the 
visual  arts.” 

•To  further 
Helena’s  contribu¬ 
tions  to  attain 
recognition  on  city 
and  state  levels  as 
a  leader  in  the 
visual  arts.” 

•And  To 
promote  diversity 
and  pluralism  in  art 
in  public  places. 


-  Independent  Record 
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Website 
helps 
artists 
perform  in 
schools 

A  new  website, 
http://www. 
schoolgigs.com, 
is  now  online  to 
help  artists 
interested  in 
learning  more 
about  arts-in- 
education 
performances. 

Pages  within 
the  site  offer 
information  on 
developing 
programs  for 
schools, 
preparing 
promotional 
materials, 
understanding 
presentation 
techniques  and 
working  with 
commissions 
and  private 
presenting 
organizations 
such  as  Young 
Audiences. 

Other  pages 
offer  ideas  for 
program  themes 
and  descriptions 
of  existing 
programs  for 
each  of  the 
major  disciplines. 

Artists  who  do 
not  have  access 
to  the  Internet 
may  obtain 
copies  of  the 
web  pages  by 
sending  a  SASE 
($.78  postage)  to 
Silcox  Produc¬ 
tions.  PO  Box 
1 407,  Orient, 

WA  99160.  Call 
888-417-2001 
for  more 
information. 
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Education  Secretary:  "Arts  can  be  assessed" 


Young  Artists  at  Work:  Students  Debbie  Kleinsasser  and  Gideon  Waldner 
wield  paint  brushes  during  an  Artist  in  the  Schools  Residency  at  Fairhaven 
Hutterite  Colony. 


The  National  Assess¬ 
ment  of  Educational 
Progress  (NAEP),  the 
nation's  report  card, 
released  information  on  the 
1997  Arts  Assessment 
Nov.  10  in  Washington, 

D.C.  This  is  the  first  NAEP 
Arts  Assessment  in  20 
years  and  the  first  ever  to 
include  theatre. 

According  to  U.S. 

Secretary  of  Education 
Richard  W.  Riley,  who 
participated  in  the  news 
conference,  “I  believe  that 
this  assessment  not  only 
continues,  but  gives 
renewed  strength  to  what 
we  began  when  the 
National  Standards  in  the 
Arts  were  created.  It 
supports  a  primary 
rationale  for  those  stan¬ 
dards  -  that  we  can 
measure  our  students’ 
skills  and  understanding  of  the  arts.  This  in 
turn  confirms  that  arts  education  is  an 
essential  part  of  strengthening  academic 
achievement,  creating  strong  schools,  and 
building  a  culture  of  learning.” 

He  added,  “At  the  same  time,  however,  I 
am  disappointed  by  these  results  because 
they  show  that  as  a  nation  we  are  falling  far 
short  in  the  opportunities  we  provide  to  our 
students  for  quality  arts  instruction.  This 
neglect  of  arts  education  is  simply  inexcus¬ 
able  -  particularly  because  it  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  creative,  communications,  and 
cognitive  skills  that  the  arts  help  to  cultivate 
are  at  such  a  premium.” 

Secretary  Riley  continued  by  stressing  in 
his  remarks  that  business  “realizes  the  arts 
provide  a  set  of  complex  skills  that  help  in 
the  creativity  and  conceptualization  required 
to  build  a  strong  workforce  of  tomorrow.”  In 
addition,  because  of  research,  “We  now  also 
are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  very 
tangible  and  measurable  benefits  to  a  child’s 
education,  academic  performance,  and 
overall  development  that  come  from 
learning  about,  and  participating  in  the  arts.” 

The  arts  assessment  required  students  to 
utilize  three  artistic  processes:  responding  to 
works  of  art  (that  is,  analyzing,  describing, 
and  interpreting);  creating  or  generating 
original  arts;  and  performing  or  re-creating 
existing  works  of  art.  The  students’  creating 
and  performing  work  was  captured  on  audio 
and  video  for  music  and  theatre,  respec¬ 
tively,  and  the  real  visual  arts  works  were 
saved  and  used  in  the  multidimensional 
scoring. 

In  the  winter  of  1997,  6,660  students  in 
268  schools  took  part  in  this  grade-eight  arts 
assessment.  The  music  and  visual  arts 
samples  were  nationally  representative  of  all 
eighth-grade  students.  By  contrast,  for  the 
theatre  assessment,  only  schools  with  theatre 
programs  were  targeted,  because  few 
schools  across  the  nation  offer  such  instruc¬ 
tion. 

While  the  planners  of  the  assessment 
hoped  to  include  dance,  it  was  not  possible 
because  not  enough  school  programs  were 
identified  to  create  a  valid  sample.  The 
assessment  was  conducted  in  two  phases. 

In  the  morning,  students  responded  to 
works  of  art.  In  the  afternoon,  students 
created  original  art  or  performed  existing 
works  of  art. 

According  to  Dr.  Pascal  Forgione, 
Commissioner  of  Education  Statistics,  who 
also  spoke  at  the  news  conference,  “the 
assessment  proved  challenging  for  students. 
On  the  responding  scales  in  music,  theatre, 


and  visual  arts,  few  grade  eight  students 
achieved  high  scores  on  the  more  challenging 
dimensions  of  the  arts  exercises.  Indeed,  even 
our  best  students  did  not  consistently  display 
advanced  knowledge  or  higher  level  analytic 
and  interpretative  skills.” 

“Furthermore,  the  relationship  between 
students’  performance  on  the  responding  scale 
and  their  creating  and  performing  skills  and 


capabilities  was  positively 
correlated.  Students  who  did 
well  on  the  responding 
activities  also  did  well  on  the 
creating  and  performing  tasks 
across  all  three  arts  disci¬ 
plines.” 

Commissioner  Forgione 
concluded  by  saying.  “The  arts 
can  be  assessed  on  a  large 
scale.  As  has  been  shown,  the 
NAEP  1997  Arts  Assessment 
included  a  broad  range  of  arts, 
a  rich  mix  of  arts  works  for 
students  to  respond  to, 
authentic  tasks  and  innovative 
scoring  methods  to  evaluate 
student  artistic  achievement 
objectively  and  reliably.  The 
assessment  successfully  used 
video,  audio,  and  digital 
technology  in  the  develop¬ 
ment,  implementation,  scoring 
and  reporting  of  the  results. 
The  lessons  NAEP  learned 
from  the  arts  assessment  will 
be  applied  to  future  large-scale  assess¬ 
ments.” 

A  CD-Rom  which  includes  all  the  tasks, 
scoring  rubrics  and  sample  student  works 
will  be  released  next  spring.  To  obtain  more 
complete  results,  readers  are  encouraged  to 
visit  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  (NCES)  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  Web  Site  at:  http://nces.ed.gov. 


Alliance  director  plays  part  in  Arts  Assessment 

When  the  NAEP  1997  Arts  Assessment  results 
were  released  Nov.  10,  1998,  at  the  National  Press 
Club  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Montanan  Claudette 
Morton  proudly  watched.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  original  committee,  which  was  brought 
together  in  1992  to  develop  a  framework  for  the 
assessment,  and  she  worked  with  the  committee 
that  was  creating  national  standards  in  the  arts  at 
the  time. 

Morton  was  one  of  the  co-chairs  of  the  theatre 
subcommittee,  and  much  of  the  writing  in  those 
sections  of  the  framework  and  specifications 
document  is  Dr.  Morton’s. 

After  these  planning  documents  were  accepted 
and  the  assessment  moved  into  the  development 
phase,  she  continued  working  on  the  project, 
creating  tasks  and  rubrics,  and  became  the  chair  of 
the  standing  committee  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education.  That  committee  oversaw  the  pilot 
assessments,  the  full  assessment,  and  the  presenta¬ 
tion  and  the  release  of  the  final  results. 

She  spent  the  summer  of  1997  in  Iowa  City,  training  scorers  who  were  graduate  students  at 
the  University  of  Iowa  on  how  to  score  a  multi-dimensional  assessment.  Then  she  went  on  to 
work  on  the  final  report  card.  She  is  one  of  the  collaborating  authors  of  the  200-plus-page 
report  card  document  and  also  of  a  shorter  piece,  specifically  about  the  theatre  assessment, 
called  “NAEP  and  Theatre:  Framework  Field  Test  and  Assessment.” 

Readers  may  be  wondering  what  a  Montana  educator  who  has  specialized  in  rural  education 
was  doing  working  on  a  national  arts  assessment.  Dr.  Morton  was  originally  appointed  to  the 
planning  committee  as  the  sole  rural  school  representative. 

However,  she  also  has  two  degrees  in  theatre  and  has  directed  plays  in  education  settings  as 
well  as  summer  theatre  and  for  special  services.  As  an  associate  professor  of  education  at 
Western  Montana  College,  Dr.  Morton  taught  assessment  classes. 

Although  the  process  was  long  -  six  years  -  she  feels  it  was  worth  it.  She  learned  a  great 
deal  about  large-scale  performance  assessment  and  hopes  that  she  helped  advance  the  arts  as  a 
part  of  every  child's  education.  She  believes  the  exercises  and  lessons  learned  will  help 
schools  and  districts,  large  and  small,  develop  their  own  performance  assessments  not  only  in 
the  arts  but  other  areas  as  well.  If  you  would  like  to  share  Dr.  Morton’s  enthusiasm  for  arts 
education  or  performance  assessment,  please  call  her  at  442-2180. 

Dr.  Morton  is  a  past  member  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council  and  past  chair  of  the 
Montana  Cultural  Advocacy  program  and  the  Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education. 
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Repertory  fever  infects  young  thespians 


The  River  Mountain  Repertory’s  cast  in  “The  People  vs. 
Hairy  Wolf”  included:  back  row  (left  to  right)  -  Patti  Miles, 
Jolene  Kristovich,  Carina  Acosta,  Brett  Gustafson,  West 
Brown  and  Joey  McKay;  middle  row  -  Kara  Yedinak,  Ashlie 
Elsbernd,  Jade  Tone  and  Al  Arpin;  and  front  row  -  Tracy 
Kathka,  Melanie  Wilkinson  and  Brian  Schenk. 


Ennis  -  like  most  small  towns  in 
Montana  -  has  a  school  of  its  own,  but  no 
drama  program.  Until  recently,  children 
there  were  exposed  to  stagecraft  once  a 
year,  when  Missoula  Children’s  Theatre 
came  to  town,  or  during  the  summer, 
when  neighboring  Virginia  City  is  home 
to  two  repertory  theatre  companies. 

Thanks  to  actor  and  playwright  Allyson 
Adams,  more  than  1 1 5  students,  ages  6- 
18,  are  now  experiencing  theatre  and 
dance  year-around.  Adams,  who  attended 
junior  high  and  high  school  in  Ennis, 
spent  the  next  15  years  studying  theatre 
and  performing  in  New  York  City  and  Los 
Angeles.  After  a  stint  in  television,  she 
began  writing  and  performing  her  own 
work,  and  returned  “home”  -  to  Ennis. 

“I’m  so  happy  to  be  back  in  Montana  and 
having  opportunities  to  do  my  work,”  she 
says. 

Adams  now  offers  private  classes  in 
drama  and  jazz  dance.  Last  year,  she 
launched  The  River  Mountain  Repertory, 
a  teen  theatre  company  that  has  since 
staged  three  original  productions. 

Forty-five  kids  performed  “The  People  vs. 
Hairy  Wolf,”  a  story  about  the  wolfs  reintro¬ 
duction  to  Yellowstone,  last  April  in  Ennis.  Last 
summer,  eight  teens  staged  “The  Gold  Rush 
Medicine  Show”  five  days  a  week  at  The  Depot 
in  Virginia  City.  Piano  accompanist  Joey 


McKay  composed  original  music  for  the  show, 
which  was  a  mix  of  historical  comedy  and 
drama. 

The  troupe  also  performed  “Miss  Rankin’s 
Moment  of  Peace”  at  the  Virginia  City  Opera 
House  last  August.  And  two  company  members 
-  Wes  Brown  and  Brian  Schenk  -  joined  the 


Virginia  City  Players  for  the  1998 
summer  season. 

On  Dec.  8,  Adams’  students 
presented  scenes  and  monologues  for 
World  AIDS  Day,  aimed  at  educating 
high-schoolers  about  HIV  prevention. 
Adams  also  teaches  an  interactive 
class  in  Ennis  for  teenage  girls,  titled 
‘The  Maidens’  Circle,”  aimed  at 
building  self  esteem  and  encouraging 
personal  growth.  She’s  starting  a 
similar  class  for  boys  this  winter,  “The 
Hero’s  Journey,”  and  has  been  invited 
to  expand  those  programs  to  Bozeman 
and  Dillon. 

Adams  relishes  working  with  teens. 
‘They’re  just  open  and  willing  to  take 
chances,”  she  says.  “I  love  the  energy 
level  and  enthusiasm.  And  they’re  full 
of  ideas.” 

“The  community  support  here  is 
wonderful,”  she  adds.  Tuition  for  half 
of  her  students  is  paid  for  by  commu¬ 
nity  donations  and  scholarships.  “We 
don’t  turn  anybody  away,”  she  says. 
Next  summer,  The  River  Mountain 
Repertory  will  stage  an  interactive  history 
presentation  titled  “The  Story  of  Virginia 
City”  in  Nevada  City.  Summer  internships 
are  available;  for  details,  call  Adams  at  406- 
843-5258. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Student  installation  transforms  MCAT  studio 


Hundreds  of 
Missoula  high 
school  students 
working  with 
MCAT’s  media 
artist  in  the 
schools,  Susan 
Jamerson,  have 
created  a  multi- 
media  extrava¬ 
ganza  based  on 
Orson  Welles’ 

1938  “War  of  the 
Worlds”.  Titled 
“The  End  Of  The 
World  As  We 
Know  It,”  the 
installation  uses 
video  audio, 
photography, 
animation, 

computer  graphics,  drawing,  painting,  sculpture 
and  design,  to  turn  the  MCAT  studio  into  a 
thrilling  experience  of  sensory  stimulation. 

Susan  Jamerson  brings  documentary,  multi- 
media  installation  and  fiction  film  experience  to 


her  residencies, 
incorporating 
these  into  her 
one-of-a-kind  art 
experience. 

“With  two 
schools,  five 
teachers,  and 
*  over  1 50  students 
participating  in 
the  creation  of 
this  installation,  I 
feel  like  I’m  in 
the  vortex  of  a 
creative  tornado,” 
says  the  artist. 

Before 
relocating  to 
Montana,  Susan 
was  an  Artist  in 
the  Schools  for 
over  a  decade  throughout  the  Mid-West. 

The  television  studio  at  MCAT  in  downtown 
Missoula  houses  the  exhibition  and  the  work 
will  premiere  as  part  of  First  Night  Missoula’s 
New  Year’s  Eve  celebration.  The  installation  is 


Student  explores  video  imagery  during  Susan 
Jamerson’s  residency  in  Missoula. 


Submissions  sought  for 
Signatures  from  Big  Sky 


Montana’s  Student  Literary/Art  Magazine, 
Signatures  from  Big  Sky,  is  accepting  submis¬ 
sions  through  Feb.  1,  1999.  The  next  annual 
issue  will  be  published  in  May. 

The  magazine,  now  in  its  ninth  year,  provides 
a  place  for  talented  young  writers  and  artists  in 
grades  K-12  to  share  their  work.  It  also  offers 
teachers  a  model  of  excellence  in  writing  and 
art  to  use  in  their  classes. 

Guidelines  for  submissions  are  as  follows: 
For  student  writers,  submissions  may  include 
short  stories  (up  to  three  typed  pages),  poems 
or  essays.  Student  artists  should  submit  an  8-1/ 
2”  by  11”  photocopy  of  their  best  art  work  or 
photos,  suitable  for  reproduction  in  black  and 
white. 

A  declaration  of  originality,  signed  by  the 
student,  must  be  attached  to  each  submission. 
Entries  should  be  labeled  (on  the  front  for 
written  pieces  and  on  the  back  for  artwork) 
with  the  student’s  name,  school,  complete 


address,  teacher's  full  name  and  student's 
grade  level. 

Students  who  want  their  work  returned 
should  include  a  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope.  Free  copies  of  the  magazine  will  be 
sent  to  the  teachers  and  students  whose  work  is 
selected  and  to  each  school  library  in  the  state. 
Additional  copies  are  available  for  $5  each. 

Works  are  chosen  by  volunteer  teachers, 
students  and  professionals  in  seven  parts  of  the 
state.  Teachers,  who  act  as  the  “first  selection 
committee,”  are  asked  to  send  only  a  few  of 
the  finest  submissions  and  only  one  or  two  by 
any  student. 

Signatures  from  Big  Sky  is  supported  by  the 
Montana  Association  of  Gifted  and  Talented 
Education,  Montana  Association  of  Teachers 
of  English  and  Language  Arts,  Montana  Art 
Education  Association  and  the  Montana  Arts 
Council. 

Flyers  were  sent  to  all  Montana  schools  in 


comprised  of  three  walk-in  rooms  with  walls 
made  of  fabric  and  television  monitors.  Also 
included  are  40-foot-long  murals  created  by 
students. 

The  installation  is  open  to  the  public  on 
Jan.  4-6  from  1 1  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  Special  group 
arrangements  can  be  made  by  calling  Mary  at 
(406)  542-6228.  MCAT  is  located  at  500 
North  Higgins,  comer  of  Spruce  Street  and 
Higgins  Ave. 

This  school  year  marks  the  sixth  year  of 
the  media  arts  residency.  Hundreds  of  local 
high  school  students  have  worked  with  media 
artists  Gwen  Hoppe,  Rich  Phillips,  Joel  Baird 
and  now,  Susan  Jamerson.  They  work  in 
animation,  documentary-style  production  and 
visual  collage.  Student  producers  have 
received  awards  from  CNN,  the  20th  Annual 
Film  &  Video  Fesdval,  the  National  Student 
Media  Arts  Festival,  the  1996  Montana 
Young  Audiences  Media  Festival  and  the 
Best  of  the  Northwest  Video  Festival. 

Funds  were  provided  by  the  Montana 
Cultural  Trust,  Missoula  County  Public 
Schools,  the  Montana  Arts  Council  and 
Missoula  Community  Access  Television. 


early  November.  For  additional  informa¬ 
tion,  contact  Shirley  Olson  at  628-7063,  Jan 
Clinard  at  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction, 
444-3714  or  Arlynn  Fishbaugh  at  the 
Montana  Arts  Council,  444-6430. 
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Coordinator 
hired  by 
Arts 
Eurkea! 

An  arts 

coordinator  has 
been  hired  by 
Arts  Eureka!  to 
facilitate  visual 
arts  programs  in 
the  Eureka  area. 

Maryann 
Fielder,  who 
begins  in 
January,  brings  a 
wide  range  of 
experience  and 
knowledge  in  the 
visual  arts  to  her 
position.  Cur¬ 
rently  she  is  an 
arts  pro  for  the 
Montana  Arts 
Council,  and  has 
been  a  peer 
consultant, 
specializing  in 
artists  services 
and  marketing. 
She  is  past 
assistant  director 
at  the  Hockaday 
Museum  of  Art  in 
Kalispell,  and  is  a 
practicing 
professional 
artist. 

Fielder’s 
responsibilities 
will  include 
coordination  of 
activities  already 
in  place  under 
Arts  Eureka!,  as 
well  as  research¬ 
ing  funding 
opportunities  to 
expand  visual 
arts  programs  in 
the  community. 

“I  am  honored 
to  have  been  a 
successful 
candidate  for  this 
position,”  she 
said.  “I  look 
forward  to 
working  with  the 
Eureka  commu¬ 
nity  to  create  a 
consensus  for 
the  visual  arts 
here. 

Arts  Eureka!  is 
administered  by 
the  Sunburst 
Community 
Service  Founda¬ 
tion  under  a  grant 
from  the  Montana 
Arts  Council. 
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Lewis  & 
Clark  inspire 
symphony 

In  honor  of  its 
40th  anniversary, 
the  Great  Falls 
Symphony 
Association  has 
commissioned 
composer  Daniel 
Bukvich  to  create 
a  composition  for 
the  Great  Falls 
Symphony  and 
Symphonic  Choir, 
inspired  by  the 
Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition. 

The  original 
work  will  premiere 
March  23  at  the 
Great  Falls  Civic 
Center. 

Bukvich  is  a 
native  of  Butte 
who  currently 
teaches  at  the 
University  of 
Idaho.  The 
symphony’s 
maestro,  Gordon 
Johnson,  recently 
saw  the  first  draft 
of  the  musical 
score.  “I  am 
thrilled  with  his 
(Bukvich's) 
efforts,"  he 
reports. 

Johnson  says 
several  factors 
influenced  the 
decision  to  create 
a  composition 
that  revolved 
around  Lewis  and 
Clark’s  epic 
journey.  He 
credits  the  recent 
opening  of  the 
new  Lewis  and 
Clark  Interpretive 
Center  and  the 
fact  that  a  portion 
of  the  expedition 
took  place  in  what 
is  now  Great  Falls 
with  giving  the 
adventure 
“enhanced 
meaning”  for  area 
residents. 

The  journals  of 
the  two  explorers 
provided  the 
backbone  for  the 
orchestral  works. 
Stephen 

Ambrose's  book, 
Undaunted 
Courage,  was 
also  cited  as  an 
inspiration  for  the 
project. 

For  more 
details,  call  406- 
453-4102. 


Cultural  Tourism 


An  old  trip  down  a  new  path 


or 

Coming  "Home"  to  a 
Place  I've  Never  Been 

by  Shari  Nault-Pullar 
Cultural  Tourism  Specialist 
Travel  Montana 

Unplugged 

The  farther  we  venture  in 
cyberspace,  the  more  we 
want  to  unplug  from  the 
vortex,  to  reconnect,  to 
engage  the  five  senses.  As 
travelers,  we  long  to  find  our 
place  at  the  campfire,  to  feel 
the  heat,  to  have  our  say  in 
the  continuing  story. 

Yes,  I  know  that  the  South 
has  been  interpreting  and 
merchandising  their  Civil 
War  battlefields  since  Scarlet 
reinterpreted  the  mansion's 
drapes  into  a  velvet  dress  to 
woo  Rhett  to  save  Tara,  to 
preserve  the  showcase  prod¬ 
uct  for  the  Antebellum  His¬ 
torical  Society  who  "frankly 
my  dear,  do  give  a  damm" 
about  packaging  their  past 
for  profit. 

Cultural  Harvest 

Certainly  Williamsburg  brought  life  to 
“living  history”  eons  ago,  but  here  in  our  part 
of  the  world  where  myth  and  legend  are 
beginning  to  collide  with  the  reality  of  the  New 
West,  cultural  tourism  is  being  rediscovered. 
With  Montana’s  strong  vein  of  arts  activities 
throughout  every  comer  of  the  state,  our  rich 
mining  heritage  and  our  agriculture-based 
western  lifestyle  -  a  commodity  in  short  supply 
throughout  most  of  the  world  -  our  next 
“strike”  may  be  cultural  tourism. 

A  quality  cultural  tourism  product  might  be 
just  what  some  areas  of  the  state  need  to  further 
diversify  their  economy  to  better  weather  the 
ups  and  downs  of  the  state’s  traditional 
industries.  Even  the  most  strident 
“containerists”  who  tell  us  tourism  is  no 
motherlode  will  admit  that  it  is  a  viable 
industry. 

Two  Words  -  Many  Paths 

Around  the  globe,  the  three  major  compo¬ 
nents  of  cultural  tourism  under  discussion  are 

(1)  Endemic;  defined  by  academics  as 
experiencing  distinctive  cultures,  places  and  the 
present  way  of  life  through  culturally  defining 
activities  and  attractions  ie.,  folk,  ethnic  and 
rural.  People  are  interested  first,  in  themselves, 
then  how  they  relate  their  existence  to  others. 

(2)  The  cultural  arts;  portrayed  through 
museums  and  galleries,  ballets,  symphonies, 
orchestras,  performing  arts  and  working  artists. 
Synergy  and  economic  generation  occur  when 
these  activities  act  as  gateways  to  local  or 
regional  attractions  and  services. 

(3)  Cultural  heritage/history;  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  past. 

The  twenty  or  so  professionals  nationally 
who  consider  themselves  cultural  tourism 
specialists  have  agreed  to  not  force  a  single 
definition.  Certainly,  here  in  Montana,  we  can 
agree  that  each  component  is  valid. 


Shakespeare  in  the  Parks  supplies  an 
ever-popular  summer  diversion. 


Who  Lit  the  Campfire 

In  1995,  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Travel  and  Tourism,  which  involved  delegates 
from  every  state  including  Montana,  suggested 
that  people  do  not  come  to  the  United  States  to 
see  our  airports  and  stay  at  our  hotels.  Rather, 
they  want  to  experience  the  distinctiveness  of  a 
place,  to  celebrate  its  unique  qualities  and  its  arts 
and  culture. 

Following  this  gathering,  an  evolving 
dialogue  began  between  cultural  and  commercial 
sectors.  A  coalition  of  cultural  agencies  was 
formed,  led  by  the  American  Association  of 
Museums  in  cooperation  with  the  national 
associations  of  Arts,  Humanities,  Preservation 
and  the  Center  for  Heritage  Development  and  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 

“Recognizing  that  demographic  trends  and  the 
changing  nature  of  travel  presented  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  opportunity  for  cultural  organizations  to 
play  a  significant  role  in  tourism,”  the  coalition 
sponsored  Partners  in  Tourism:  Culture  and 
Commerce  in  1997.  This  regional  forum  was 
held  in  Denver  and  representatives  of  Montana’s 
travel  and  cultural  entities  attended. 

That  was  followed  two  months  later  with  a 
gathering  in  Helena  with  additional  participants 
determining  that  the  concept  was  worthy  of 
further  discussion.  Cultural  tourism  has  since 
been  recognized  as  a  national  travel  trend. 


What's  Happening 

For  the  past  18  months,  Travel  Montana  with 
its  partner  agencies,  the  Montana  Arts  Council, 
Committee  for  the  Humanities,  Historical 
Society,  and  the  State  Preservation  Office,  has 
led  discussions  on  how  to  encourage  cultural 
tourism  development.  The  national  trend  would 
indicate  that  it  takes  about  three  years  of  plan¬ 
ning  to  launch  this  type  of  program.  Meanwhile, 
cultural  tourism  projects  continue  to  sprout  up 
around  the  state  as  evidenced  in  Butte,  Choteau, 
Missoula,  Billings,  the  Yellowstone  Valley  and 
elsewhere. 

The  Yellowstone  Heritage  Partnership,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Western  Heritage  Center, 
staged  a  workshop  in  September  to  explore 
cultural  tourism  opportunities.  Dr.  Carroll  Van 
West,  a  speaker  who  is  currently  in  residence  at 


the  Center  for  Historic  Preservation,  Middle 
Tennessee  State  University,  suggested  that 
Montana  explore  themes  such  as  historic 
trails  and  the  evolving  military  presence  from 
pre-settlement  to  our  airbases. 

Van  West  lived  in  Montana  during  the 
1980s  and  prepared  the  state’s  1985  historic 
preservation  plan.  He  has  also  written  three 
books  on  Montana. 

There  was  discussion  about  the  arts  and 
culture  of  the  area  and  how  this  field  con¬ 
nects  to  cultural  tourism.  Van  West  con¬ 
cluded  his  presentation  with  slides  of 
statewide  cultural  icons  such  as  historic 
buildings  readapted  for  use  by  residents 
which  assures  their  authentic  and  continued 
place  in  the  community.  Artificial  “theme 
park  towns”  don’t  smack  of  the  same 
pedigree. 

The  Missoula  Cultural  Council  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  two-day  Cultural  Tourism  Institute  on 
March  11-12,  1999.  Keynote  speakers 
include  John  Villani,  the  author  of ‘The  100 
Best  Small  Art  Towns  in  America,”  and  Dr. 
Ed  Mahoney  with  the  Michigan  State 
University  Extension  Service,  who  is  one  of 
the  pre-eminent  experts  in  the  area  of 
sustainable  tourism  and  marketing. 

This  is  going  to  be  an  excellent  series  of 
workshops  for  all  arts  and  cultural  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  people  from  Montana  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  attend.  Call  Mark  Martin  at  MCC  at 
(406)  721-9620  for  more  info  and  registra¬ 
tion  forms.  Registration  is  limited,  so  call 
now!  (The  Montana  Arts  Council  Profes¬ 
sional  Development  Awards  would  be  a  good 
way  to  help  finance  your  trip,  if  you  need 
assistance.  Grant  applications  must  be 
received  by  the  Arts  Council  by  the  first  of 
each  month.) 

Cultural  Tourism 
Framework 

Resource  Development  and 

Preservation 

Partnerships  and  Networks 
Education  and  Interpretation 
Business  and  Cultural  Partnerships 
Communication  and  Promotion 

So  Does  This  Play  in  Joe,  MT? 

Promoting  While 
Protecting  Our 
Profound  Sense  of  Place 

What  is  the  framework  to  shape  cultural 
tourism  in  your  area?  Lessons  learned  from 
across  America  indicate  that  an  approach 
which  considers  the  following  factors  in 
community  planning  may  prove  to  be 
beneficial  to  local  acceptance  and  involve¬ 
ment  and  appeal  to  and  satisfy  visitors. 

Resource  Development  and  Preservation: 

The  underlying  concept  is  that  the  gold 
standard  of  cultural  tourism  is  authenticity 
and  excellence.  It  naturally  follows  that  by 
preserving  the  resource,  be  it  man-made  or 
natural,  its  integrity  and  economic  viability  is 
assured. 

Partnerships  and  Networks:  Here,  the  arts 
people  learn  the  language  of  commerce  and 
business  people  begin  to  appreciate  the 
impact  of  culture  on  the  economy. 

Education  and  Interpretation:  This  factor 
encourages  multiple  stakeholder  voices  in  the 
story  and  recognizes  that  controversy  is  a 
rightful  author. 

Business  and  Culture:  Joining  these 
activities  can  bring  creative  expression  to  the 
marketplace  in  the  form  of  regional  foods, 
decor  and  festivities.  A  major  exhibition  of 
Picasso  in  Atlanta  turned  the  city  blue  then 
green  as  chefs  created  culinary  delights  and 
retailers  stocked  their  shops  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  cubist  cornucopia. 
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The  Montana  Power  Summer  Symphony  promises  to  become  an  annual  event. 


Communications  and 
Promotion:  In  addition  to 
local  resources,  Travel 
Montana,  the  state’s  six 
tourism  regions  (known 
as  “countries”)  and  nine 
convention  and  visitor 
bureaus  (CVB)  have 
publications,  websites 
and  other  communica¬ 
tion/promotion  programs 
that  cultural  tourism 
projects  can  take 
advantage  of. 

Travel  service 
providers  and  annual 
event  organizers  can 
utilize  the  free  publica¬ 
tion  and  website  listings 
offered  by  Travel 
Montana.  Most  of  the 
state’s  tourism  regions 
offer  cooperative 
funding  assistance  for 
approved  brochures  and  other  promotional 
materials.  They  and  most  of  the  CVBs  have 
websites  and  other  easily  accessible  information 
outlets. 

For  communities,  Travel  Montana  and  its 
partners  at  MSU  Extension  and  UM’s  Institute 
for  Tourism  and  Recreation  Research  offer  an 
eight-month  tourism  assessment  process  for  up 
to  three  rural  communities  each  year.  Grant 
money  for  community  projects  that  are  identified 
during  this  process  is  often  available.  The  1999 
Governors  Conference  on  Tourism  and  Recre¬ 
ation  scheduled  for  March  29-30  in  Helena  will 
feature  two  breakout  sessions  discussing 
Montana’s  cultural  tourism  opportunities. 

Not  in  My  Fishing  Hole 

Cultural  Tourism:  Travel  directed  toward 
experiencing  the  arts  and  heritage  in  Montana 
and  special  character  of  place.  “A  Destination 
with  a  Story"  ( redefined  by  James  Quay, 
director  of  the  California  Humanities  Council). 

The  best  thing  about  cultural  tourism  is  that  in 
the  planning,  we  are  asked  to  think  about  that 
which  we  value  -  how  to  conserve,  enhance  and 


revitalize  -  and  what  not  to  share  with  outsiders 
for  any  price.  It  creates  an  appreciation  for 
diversity  reflected  in  ethnic  differences  or  beliefs 
or  resource  management.  It  is  about  our  Main 
Street  and  an  awakening  of  pride  in  our  heritage. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  is  a  project 
called  “HandMade  in  America"  created  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  region.  “Looking  for 
economic  diversity,  North  Carolina  realized  that 
the  future  lies  in  the  past ...  It  is  home  to  the 
nation’s  finest  craft  schools  and  its  oldest 
continuing  craft  organization.  The  many  cottage 
industries  were  actually  an  invisible  factory 
already  in  place.  A  twenty-year  strategic  plan 
was  devised  that  establishes  western  North 
Carolina  as  the  geographic  center  for  handmade 
objects  in  America.  The  plan  allows  urban  and 
rural  areas  to  benefit  equally  while  bringing 
together  a  unique  collection  of  entrepreneurs, 
small  business  associations,  educators,  regional 
institutions  and  corporations  around  a  common 
theme.” 

There  is  trail  map  listing  all  the  partners  in  the 
Craft  Heritage  Corridor.  Related  services,  events 
and  attractions  have  become  part  of  the  package. 
According  to  Becky  Anderson,  executive 


executive  director  of 
“Handmade  in 
America,”  the  most 
intangible  factor  “has 
been  the  human  factor. 
When  people  are 
provided  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  spend  time 
together  and  to  interact 
with  respect  and 
creativity,  they 
inevitably  become 
interested  and  con¬ 
cerned  for  each  other." 

Cultural  tourism 
forces  the  question  of 
how  much  is  plenty? 
The  most  successful 
cultural  tourism  efforts 
will  begin  with  a 
regional  partnership 
which  includes  people 
from  business,  art, 
literary  and  history  organizations,  perform¬ 
ers,  patrons  and  preservationists.  The 
vocational  voice  of  your  community  needs 
to  be  heard  be  it  agriculture,  tourism, 
mining  or  logging  and  federal  and  state 
agencies.  Special  interest  groups,  ie., 
conservationists,  developers,  teachers, 
politicians,  the  elderly  and  youth  should  be 
invited  so  that  a  local  or  regional  long-term 
view  toward  preservation  of  Montana’s  way 
of  life  emerges.  There  is  increasing  interest 
by  locals  in  the  value  of  “smart”  tourism: 
tourism  that  brings  in  travelers  who  aren’t 
looking  to  escape  but  rather  to  connect, 
where  they  are. 

Becky  Anderson  of  Handmade  America 
concludes  her  article,  as  I  will,  with  a  quote 
from  .Wendell  Berry,  writing  about  the 
process  of  community  building  in  What  are 
People  For?  “It  would  have  to  be  done  not 
from  the  outside  by  the  instruction  of 
visiting  experts,  but  from  the  inside  by  the 
ancient  rule  of  neighborliness,  by  the  love 
of  precious  things.”  Montana  and  our 
:  myths  are  certainly  among  our  most 
|  precious  things. 


Cultural  Tourism  Resources 


Travel  Montana 

Victor  Bjomberg,  Tourism  Development 
Coordinator 
(406)  444-4366 

Community  Tourism  Assessment  Process 
Promotional  Assistance  -  travel  planner, 
website,  calendar  of  events 
Governor’s  Conference  on  Tourism  and 
Recreation 

Technical  Assistance  as  requested 

Montana  Arts  Council 

316  N.  Park  Avenue,  Suite  252 

Helena,  MT  59620 

(406)  444-6430;  fax  (406)  444-6548 

mac@state.mt.us 

http://www.art.state.mt.us 

Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director: 

Grant  and  Funding  Opportunities 
Barbara  Koostra,  Communications 
Director:  Cultural  Tourism  Issues  and 
Info 

Alexandra  Swaney,  Folk  Arts  Program 
Director 

The  following  programs  tie  to  cultural 
tourism  opportunities.  See  inside  of  the  back 
cover  of  the  newsletter  for  program  descrip¬ 
tions. 

Cultural  &  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 
Opportunity  Grants  -  respond  to  artists’  or 
organizations’  opportunities  or  emer¬ 
gencies 

Professional  Development  Award  Grants  - 
to  improve  quality,  development, 
service 

Arts  are  Central  to  Our  Communities 
Grants  -  anchor  rural  organizations  in 
communities 


Arts  Pro  Consultants 
“State  of  the  Arts”  Newsletter 
Folk  Arts  Program 

Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities 

Mark  Sherouse,  Executive  Director 

3 1 1  Brantly,  The  University  of  Montana 

Missoula,  MT  59812-8214 

Voice  (406)-243-6022  Fax  (406)243-4836 

sherouse@selway.umt.edu 

http://www.umt.edu/lastbest/ 

Grants  to  nonprofit  and  governmental 
organizations  provide  support  for  public 
programs  on  history,  literature,  arts,  and 
public  affairs  in  Montana.  Such  programs  - 
which  may  include  interpretive  exhibits, 
catalogs,  conferences,  workshops,  as  well  as 
media  productions  and  programs  -  will  be  of 
interest  to  cultural  tourists  as  well  as  to 
Montana  residents. 

Montana  Historical  Society 

Sue  Near,  Museum  Administrator 
225  N.  Roberts 
Helena,  MT  59620 
(406)444-4710 

The  Society  offers  technical  assistance  and 
other  non-monetary  support  in  various  areas 
of  expertise  including  museum  management, 
preservation  and  historical  research  to 
agencies  of  state  and  local  government,  to 
other  nonprofit  cultural  organizations  and  to 
the  public.  The  Society  maintains  an  exten¬ 
sive  library,  archives,  and  photograph 
archives;  a  publications  program;  museum 
facility;  state  historic  preservation  office;  and 
a  book  store. 


Contact  the  Montana  Historical  Society 
Museum  (406^)44-4710)  for  questions 
regarding  museum  management;  art  and 
artifact  collections  care  and  management; 
material  culture  research;  exhibition 
planning  and  techniques;  educational 
programming  and  historical  interpretation. 

Contact  the  Library-Archives  Program 
(406-444-2681)  for  questions  regarding 
historical  research  materials;  care  and 
management  of  historic  photographs;  care 
and  management  of  archives  and  govern¬ 
ment  records;  oral  history  projects  and 
techniques;  and  Montana  historical  and 
genealogy  research. 

State  Historic  Preservation 
Office 

Paul  Putz.  State  Historic  Preservation 
Officer 

1410  Eighth  Avenue,  Helena,  MT 
59620 

(406)  444-7717 

Historic  Preservation  Planning  and 
Zoning 

Historic  Rehabilitation 
Tax  Increment  Financing/credit/ 
abatement 
Revolving  Loans 
Main  Street  Program 
Heritage  Tourism 

Info  about  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places 

Rehabilitation  of  historic  buildings 
Info  re:  archeological  sites  and  research 
Local  government  and  grant  assistance 
Community  surveys  of  historic  and 
archeological  resources 
State  and  Federal  agency  compliance 
responsibility. 
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Nominees 
sought  for 
“Ageless 
Heroes” 

Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  of 
Montana  is 
seeking  six 
seniors,  ages  65 
or  older,  who  live 
their  lives  in  ways 
that  celebrate 
their  age  and 
inspire  others. 
The  company  will 
honor  these 
Montanans  with 
its  “Ageless 
Heroes  Award”. 

Categories 
include  “Creative 
Expressions," 
which  focuses  on 
unique  expres¬ 
sions  of  talent. 
Recognition  will 
also  be  given  for 
“Vigor  and 
Vitality,”  “Commu¬ 
nity  Involvement," 
“Love  of  Learn¬ 
ing,”  “Against  the 
Odds,”  and 
“Bridging  the 
Generations". 

Nominees  will 
receive  a 
certificate,  with 
Montana  winners 
announced  in 
early  spring. 
National  winners 
will  be  recognized 
May  18  in 
Chicago. 

Nominations, 
which  must 
include  the 
category  and  a 
short  essay  on 
what  makes  that 
individual  an 
“Ageless  Hero," 
are  due  Jan.  15. 
For  complete 
details,  contact 
Peggy  Stebbins 
at  406-444-8342. 


-■A  ■:  -  ”\v.  r  v  it  ■ 
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Newsletter 
focuses 
on  crafts 

Country  Craft 
Times,  a 
newsletter 
published  in 
Cascade,  is 
dedicated  to 
letting  crafters 
know  about 
upcoming 
shows. 

Information 
includes  names 
of  the  shows, 
locations  and 
contact  persons, 
plus  information 
on  booth  space 
and  hours  of 
operation.  The 
listing  often 
mentions  other 
activities  that  are 
held  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  craft 
shows. 

Subscriptions 
cost  $1 5  a  year 
for  1 2  issues  and 
are  available 
from  Country 
Craft  Times,  97 
Baker  Road, 
Cascade,  MT 
59421-8015.  Call 
406-468-2348  or 
e-mail 

countrycraftimes® 
worldnet.att.net 
tor  more 
information. 


Governor's  Arts  Awards 


(from  page  1) 


Fort  Peck  Summer  Theater 


Mr.  Ambrose  has  also  reached  a  broad 
public  audience  as  a  historical  advisor  and 
commentator  on  the  PBS  documentary  films 
“Eisenhower,”  “Divided  Highways”  and 
“Lewis  and  Clark:  The  Journey  of  the  Corps  of 
Discovery”.  He  was  the  historical  consultant 
for  the  film  “Saving  Private  Ryan,”  and  he  has 
been  frequently  interviewed  on  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio.  In  November,  1998,  Mr. 
Ambrose  was  selected  by  President 
Clinton  to  receive  the  prestigious 
National  Humanities  Medal.  He  lives  in 
Helena  part  of  the  year. 

Fort  Peck  Summer  Theater 
&  Fort  Peck  Fine  Arts  Council 

Theater 

The  cultural  richness  of  eastern 
Montana  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  Fort  Peck  Summer  Theater  and  its 
parent  organization,  the  Fort  Peck  Fine 
Arts  Council.  In  1970,  a  group  of  local 
volunteers  came  together  to  save  the  historic 
theater,  which  was  built  during  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Fort  Peck  Dam,  from  the  wrecking 
ball.  They  transformed  it  into  a  home  for  live 
summer-stock  theater.  Since  then,  the  Fort 
Peck  Summer  Theater  has  not  only  helped  to 
preserve  a  historically  significant  building  but 
also  provided  a  training  ground  for  aspiring 
actors  and  entertained  thousands  of  Montanans 
and  Montana  visitors. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Fort  Peck 
Summer  Theater  and  the  Arts  Council,  the 
youth  of  eastern  Montana  are  encouraged  to 
explore  theater,  dance,  visual  arts,  literature, 
folk  arts  and  more.  The  Fort  Peck  Artist-in- 
Residence  program  works  in  cooperation  with 
area  schools.  For  over  20  years,  the  council  has 
brought  artists  from  many  disciplines  to 
students,  free  of  charge.  They  have  also 
worked  closely  with  the  area  school  districts  to 
address  social  issues  such  as  drugs  and  child 
abuse.  The  Fort  Peck  Arts  Council  has 
developed  a  successful  winter  performing  arts 
series,  hosts  an  Arts-in-the-Park  program, 
maintains  an  art  gallery  at  the  theater,  and 
sponsors  touring  exhibits. 


Gary  Schildt,  Visual  Arts 

Gary  Schildt  grew  up  on  a  ranch  on  the 
Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation.  The  artist  uses 
many  media  to  depict  a  variety  of  subjects, 
including  Lewis  and  Clark,  Custer  and  Sitting 
Bull,  Huck  Finn,  farms  and  landscapes  and 
realistic  scenes  of  Indian  life  and  western 
America. 

Educated  at  the  San  Francisco  Academy  of 
Fine  Art  and  at  the  City 
College  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  he  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  North¬ 
west  Rendezvous  of 
Art,  the  Plein  Air 
Painters  of  America, 
and  the  Oil  Painters  of 
America.  His  works 
have  been  shown  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion,  the  Museum  of 
Native  American 
Cultures,  the  National 
Gary  Schildt  Indian  Art  Show, 

Montana  Historical  Society,  Hotter  Museum  of 
Art,  and  in  numerous  galleries  nationwide. 

From  1995-1997,  Mr.  Schildt  worked  on  the 
Blackfeet  Sundance  Series,  which  consists  of 
42  large  paintings  chronicling  the  Medicine 
Lodge  Ceremony  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe.  The 
exhibit  traveled  to  museums  across  Montana 
throughout  1998.  The  paintings  in  the  series 
will  remain  together  as  a  collection,  perma¬ 
nently  housed  in  a  new  wing  at  the  C.M. 
Russell  Museum  beginning  in  March,  2001. 

He  currently  resides  in  Placitas,  New  Mexico. 

(more  on  next  page) 


David  Nelson 


the  Montana  Arts 
Council,  a  post  he  filled 
until  his  retirement  in 
1992. 

Among  the  projects 
begun  under  Mr. 

Nelson's  21-year  tenure 
at  the  agency  were  the 
Cultural  Trust,  the 
Folklife  Program,  the 
Percent  for  Art  Program 
and  expansion  of  the 
Artists  in  the  Schools 
Program. 

Mr.  Nelson  chaired 
the  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States  Arts 
and  Humanities  Committee,  was  a  founder  and 
past  chair  of  the  Western  States  Arts  Founda¬ 
tion,  a  founder  and  past  vice-chair  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies,  and 
served  over  ten  times  as  a  National  Review 
Panelist  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts.  Mr.  Nelson  is  the  recipient  of  a  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  Fellowship  and  the 
1992  Gary  Young  Award  for  Outstanding 
Contributions  to  Arts  Administration  presented 
by  the  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agen¬ 
cies. 

Mr.  Nelson  is  currently  vice  president  of  the 
Missoula  Symphony  Association  and  VIAs,  a 
non-profit  organization  producing  interactive 
information  on  Lewis  &  Clark.  He’s  also  a 
member  of  the  Montana  ACLU  Board  of 
Directors.  He 

lues  m  1  .In 
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Music  at  The  University  of  Montana.  Primarily 
a  choral  conductor,  he  led  several  university 
choral  groups  and  conducted  the  Missoula 
Mendelssohn  Club  and  the  Symphony  Chorale. 

Dr.  Mussulman  established  the  first  elec¬ 
tronic  music  laboratory  in  Montana,  presented 
recitals,  and  sang  with  community  theater 
productions.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Montana 
Committee  for  the  Humanities  Speakers  Bureau 
and  author  of  three  books:  Music  in  the  Cultured 
Generation  (1972),  The  Uses  of  Music:  An 
Introduction  to  Music  in  Contemporary  Ameri¬ 
can  Life  (1974),  and  a  biography,  Dear 
People. ..Robert  Shaw  (1979). 

Dr.  Mussulman  is  currently  working  on  a 
major  website  and  CD-ROM  project  titled, 
Discovering  Lewis  and  Clark.  It  can  be  enjoyed 
at  http://www.lewis-clark.org.  He  is  also  co¬ 
authoring  a  book  about  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Trail,  details  to  be  announced  in  early  1999.  Dr. 
Mussulman  lives  in  Lolo. 

Jo-Anne  Mussulman 

Lifetime  Service  to  the  Arts 

Jo-Anne  Mussulman  moved  to  Montana  in 
1957  and  served  in 
various  capacities  at  the 
University  of  Montana 
until  1965.  That  year,  she 
volunteered  to  assist  in 
creating  the  Montana  Arts 
Council.  The  Arts 
Council  became  a  reality 
in  1967  and  Ms. 

Mussulman  went  on  to 
become  administrative 
assistant  to  three  MAC 
executive  directors  until 
her  retirement  in  1 992. 

In  1994,  Ms. 

Mussulman  became  a  member  of  the  Missoula 
Symphony  Board  of  Directors.  In  that  capacity, 
she  was  appointed  as  representative  to  the 
Montana  Association  of  Symphony  Orchestras 
(MASO).  In  September,  1998,  she  was  elected 


vice-president  of  MASO. 

Ms.  Mussulman  was  a  recipient 
of  the  Governor’s  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Performance  in 
1992  and  a  1998  Sophie  Award 
from  the  Missoula  Symphony 
Association  for  outstanding 
service.  She  was  also  honored  by 
the  National  Museum  of  Women  in  the 
Arts,  Montana  Chapter,  for  Exemplary 
Public  Service  to  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Montana  and  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  from  1965-1992. 

Elmer  Jakab,  Service  to  the  Arts 

Elmer  Jakab  immi¬ 
grated  to  Montana  from 
Hungary  without  any 
knowledge  of  English  in 
the  late  1950s.  He 
established  the  first 
major  art  gallery  in 
Billings  and  worked  with 
numerous  artists  and  art 
works  as  a  restorer/ 
conservator  and  fine  arts 
dealer.  During  the  next 
40  years,  Mr.  Jakab 
framed  over  8,000  art 
pieces,  and  cleaned,  Elmer  Jakab 

repaired,  and/or  restored  hundreds  of  artworks. 

He  showed  and  sold  thousands  of  works  in  his 
gallery. 

The  Honorable  John  Bohlinger  of  the  Montana 
House  of  Representatives  remarks,  “We  must 
remember  it  is  through  the  arts  we  record  our 
history  and  it  is  through  the  arts  our  spirit  is 
lifted.  Through  (Mr.  Jakab’ s)  long  career  in  the 
arts,  thousands  of  people  have  had  their  spirits 
lifted.” 

On  Jan.  3,  1999,  Mr.  Jakab  reaches  90  years 
of  age.  "Montana  and  its  people  have  given  much 
to  my  family  over  the  years,"  he  says.  “I  have 
tried  to  give  something  back.  In  being  given  this 
award,  I  now  know  that  I  have  succeeded.  It  is 
the  most  meaningful  culmination  of  my  career  for 
which  I  could  have  hoped.” 


Jo-Anne  Mussulman 


Stephen  Ambrose  (left),  attending  a 
Lewis  and  Clark  event  in  Helena. 

Stephen  Ambrose,  Literature 
Stephen  Ambrose  is  one  of  the 
nation’s  leading  scholars  of  military  and 
diplomatic  history.  A  professor  emeritus 
of  history  at  the  University  of  New 
Orleans,  founding  director  of  the 
Eisenhower  Center  and  founder  of  the 
National  D-Day  Museum  in  New 

Orleans,  he  has  written  numer¬ 
ous  books,  including  Citizen 
Soldiers:  The  U.S.  Army  from 
the  Normandy  Beaches  to  the 
Bulge  to  the  Surrender  of 
Germany,  June  7,  1944-May  7, 

1945  (1997),  Undaunted 
Courage:  Meriwether  Lewis, 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  Opening  of 
the  American  West  (1996)  and  D-Day, 
June  6,  1944:  The  Climactic  Battle  of 
World  War  11  ( 1994).  These  three  books 
were  simultaneously  on  the  New  York 
Times  bestseller  list,  with  Citizen 
Soldiers  listed  in  both  the  hardback  and 
the  paperback  categories.  Other  important  books 
by  Mr.  Ambrose  are  Rise  to  Globalism:  American 
Foreign  Policy,  1938-  1997,  Crazy  Horse  and 
Custer  (1975)  and  biographies  of  Richard  Nixon 
and  Dwight  Eisenhower. 
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Big  Sky  Media  Blitz 


Celebrating  "The  Art  and  Soul  of  Montana" 


The  Montana  Arts  Council  launched  a  major 
media  public-awareness  campaign  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  emphasizing  the  value  of  the  arts  in 
Montana.  The  campaign  ties  into  MAC’S 
strategic  plan  and  was  inspired  by  the  state  arts 
community,  which  has  urged  the  agency  to 
place  top  priority  on  building  public  awareness 
about  the  value  of  the  arts. 

The  project  was  undertaken  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Montana  Broadcasters  Association 
and  created  by  North  Country  Media.  Spots, 
which  highlight  the  arts'  role  in  education,  the 
economy  and  as  a  source  of  inspiration,  will  run 
on  television  and  radio  stations  throughout  the 
state  from  November-February. 

Following  is  a  sample  of  scripts: 


“Support  your  local  artists 
and  art  organizations  . . .  and 
help  us  define  who  we  are 
...”  (with  graphic  of  Mon¬ 
tana  Arts  Council  logo) 

“The  art  and  soul  of  your 
community  in  Big  Sky 
Country.” 


Television  Commercial  - 
Script  #2 

Title:  “Education” 

“The  Arts  in  Montana  help 
create  a  brighter  future  for 
our  children.” 


Good  Training: 

Benchmarks  for  preparing  artists  for  community  work 


Bill  Cleveland  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Arts  in  Community  offers  the  following  25 
suggestions  for  responsibly  preparing  artists  for 
work  in  community  settings. 

Good  training,  he  says: 

1 .  Is  clear  on  the  limitations  of  training. 

2.  Is  clear  that  one  size  does  not  fit  all. 

3.  Begins  with  program  design  and  development 
of  job  description. 

4.  Is  designed  with  and  includes  all  partners. 

5.  Is  ongoing. 

6.  Emphasizes  inquiry,  artist  as  master/artist  as 
learner. 

7.  Emphasizes  humility,  service  and  the  rituals  of 
the  guest  and  host. 

8.  Does  not  avoid  the  shadow. 

9.  Provides  mutual  support  for  artists  by  artists. 

10.  Includes  host’s  history,  rules,  structures. 

11.  Includes  host’s  myths  and  stories. 

12.  Includes  some  basic  survival  strategies. 

13.  Involves  participants  in  some  way. 

14.  Includes  mentoring  by  seasoned  veteran. 


15.  Provides  some  on-the-job  exposure  with 
mentors. 

16.  Includes  official  site-based  orientation  (if 
there  is  one). 

17.  Is  always  being  revised. 

18.  Is  delivered  by  peers  who  have  been  in  the 
trenches. 

19.  Should  discourage  some  artists. 

20.  Builds  teamwork  and  trust  among 
partners. 

21.  Is  arts-based;  uses  creative  processes 
whenever  possible. 

22.  Is  hands-on,  experiential,  participatory. 

23.  Trains  the  next  generation  of  trainers. 

24.  Will  not  guarantee  success. 

25.  Is  an  investment  in  the  creation  of  a 
uniquely  capable  professional  faculty  that, 
in  addition  to  training,  requires  a  continu¬ 
ity  and  regularity  of  experience  over  time 
to  grow  to  their  full  potential. 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  Bill  Cleve¬ 
land,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Arts  in  Commu¬ 
nity,  (612)  870-4897;  e-mail:  wtc@aol.com. 


“Related  businesses  also 
profit  from  cultural  activities. 
And  the  arts  help  Montana 
attract  and  retain  excellent 
employees  too.” 


“. . .  So  make  the  arts  your 
business.” 


Text  on  screen: 

“Support  your  local  artists 
and  art  organizations.” 


“Support  the  art  and  soul  of 
Big  Sky  Country.” 


“Students  involved  in  artistic 
creation  score  higher  on  SAT 
tests.” 


“The  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  cites  the  arts  as 
‘providing  a  foundation  of 
skills’  such  as  ‘creative 
thinking,  problem  solving, 
and  self-esteem.’” 


“Artistic  creation  is  an 
investment  in  better  adjusted 
children  too.” 


Teenager  voice-over: 
“Acting  to  me  is  a  great 
escape,  It’s  a  natural  high  . .  .  Most  of  all,  it 
makes  me  feel  good  about  myself.” 


Montage  of  various  scenes  representing 


Montana  and  the  varied  arts,  with  the 
following  text: 


“Support  your  local  artists  and  art 
organizations.” 


“Celebrate  the  arts  in  Montana  ...  the 
art  and  soul  for  our  children  and  the 
communities  of  Big  Sky  Country.” 


Television  Commercial:  Script  #3 
Title:  “Economy” 

(narrated  by  Gov.  Marc  Racicot) 


“The  arts  in  Montana  means  business. 
In  fact,  every  time  art  is  created,  jobs 
are  created.” 


“One  out  of  every  eighty  people  in 
Montana’s  labor  market  is  a  working 
artist ...  the  same  number  as  our 

policemen  and  firefighters.” 


Television  Commercial:  Script  #1 
Title:  “Inspiration” 

“In  Montana,  we’re  lucky  to  live  in  wide 
open  spaces,  where  inspiration  can  be  as 
close  as  a  breath-taking  vista  or  the  playful¬ 
ness  of  a  young  foal.” 

“Where  the  arts  inspire  the  very  best  in  what 
it  means  to  be  a  Montanan.” 

“Artistic  creation  is  all  around  us  . . .  and  it  is 
more  than  easels  and  paints.” 

“The  arts  stimulate  better  learning  in 
children  ...” 

“Lead  to  community  renewal  ...” 


Governor's  Awards 

(from  previous  page) 


Montana  Power  Company 

Special  Recognition  Award 

In  August,  1998  the  Inaugural  Montana 
Power  Summer  Symphony,  comprised  of 
over  130  of  Montana’s  symphony  musicians 
and  their  conductors,  came  together  for  the 
first  time  at  Carroll  College.  The  Montana 
Power  Company,  along  with  this  rare 
collection  of  musical  talent  and  assisted  by 
the  Montana  Association  of  Symphony 
Orchestras,  created  a  celebration  of  Mon¬ 
tana  music  and  culture.  The  event  brought 
together  over  6,000  Montanans  who 
attended  the  free  outdoor  concert  and  more 
who  watched  it  broadcast  live  on  Montana 
Public  Television. 

Participating  in  the  event  were  symphony 
players  and  conductors  from  Great  Falls, 
Bozeman,  Missoula,  Billings,  Helena, 
Kalispell  and  Butte.  Selections  included 
works  by  Copland,  Key,  Thomson,  Sousa, 
and  Gould. 

This  Special  Recognition  Award,  the  first 
of  its  kind,  salutes  Montana  Power  Com¬ 
pany  for  its  generous  corporate  support  of 
the  arts. 
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Vigilantes 
to  debut 
another 
Hurlbut  play 

Playwright 
Bruce  Hurlbut  is 
in  the  throes  of 
another  creative 
endeavor  on 
behalf  of  the 
Vigilante  Theatre 
Company. 

Hurlbut  (who 
wrote  and 
composed  music 
for  the  previous 
Vigilante  hits 
“Betsy’s  Birthday 
Bash,”  “Who  Shot 
the  Sheriff?”  and 
“Sherlock,  Is  that 
You?”)  says  his 
new  collaboration 
with  the 

Bozeman-based 
troupe  transpires 
during  a  dinner 
party  at  Howling 
Manor,  the 
haunted  home  of 
Lord  and  Lady 
Daunting. 

“The  Scary 
Mystery  of 
Howling  Manor" 
debuts  Feb.  5-6, 
12-13  and  19-20 
at  the  Emerson 
Cultural  Center  in 
Bozeman. 
Performances 
include  a 
delicious  dinner; 
call  586-3897  for 
reservations. 
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Center  to 
help  with 
insurance 
questions 

The  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and 
Actors’  Fund  of 
America  are 
teaming  up  to 
create  the  Artists' 
Health  Insurance 
Resource  Center 
(AHIRC),  a 
central  clearing¬ 
house  for  art 
professionals 
who  need 
information  about 
health  insurance. 

AHIRC  wilt 
share  information 
through  a 
detailed  Website, 
an  800  telephone 
number  and  walk- 
in  appointments 
at  the  Actors’ 
Fund’s  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York. 

While  the 
center  will  not  sell 
insurance,  it  will 
offer  names, 
addresses  and 
phone  numbers 
of  companies  that 
offer  specific 
types  of  plans. 
AHIRC  will  also 
list  government 
offices  and 
programs  that 
may  be  of 
assistance,  plus 
tips  and  defini¬ 
tions  that  should 
help  demystify 
the  insurance 
industry. 

Also  included 
are  lists  of 
unions,  guilds 
and  associations 
that  artists  can 
join  to  obtain 
group  coverage, 
and  listings  of 
resources 
regarding 
particular  health 
conditions. 

The  Website 
should  be  online 
by  the  end  of  the 
year.  For  more 
information,  call 
the  NEA  at 
202-682-5400. 
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Arts  Pros  offer  free  advice 


Free  Advice  with  Arts  Pros! 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  pleased  to  introduce  its  new  Arts  Pro 
Consultant  program.  Through  this  program,  artists  and  arts  administra¬ 
tors  throughout  Montana  will  be  able  to  seek  free  advice  for  technical, 
administrative,  promotional,  and  other  professional  queries. 

Who  are  Arts  Pros? 

Arts  Pros  are  professional  artists,  fund  raisers,  non-profit  organiz¬ 
ers,  and  other  professionals  from  around  Montana.  They  have  success¬ 
fully  undergone  an  application  review  process  and  were  selected  by 
the  Montana  Arts  Council  to  be  the  official  technical  assistance 
providers  for  the  agency.  The  Arts  Pros  will  be  paid  by  the  Arts 
Council  for  their  service  to  you. 

The  Arts  Council  welcomes  additional  applications  to  our  impres¬ 
sive  Arts  Pro  roster.  To  be  considered,  please  call  (406)  444-6430,  fax 
(406)  444-6548,  or  email  mac@state.mt.gov  to  ask  for  an  application. 

How  to  use  an  Arts  Pro  Consultant 

The  follow  ing  roster  should  help  to  get  you  started.  First,  look  for 
the  area  of  expertise  best  suited  to  your  specific  need.  For  example,  if 


you  are  thinking  of  creating  a  small,  non-profit  arts  organization, 
look  for  non-profit  development,  or  a  similar  category.  Then, 
reading  the  brief  descriptions  of  each  Arts  Pro  consultant  in  that 
category,  select  the  one  you  feel  is  most  likely  to  be  able  to  help 
you. 

Contact  the  Arts  Pro  directly.  Make  sure  to  identify  yourself  as 
an  Arts  Pro  client,  so  that  the  consultant  will  know  s/he  can  bill  the 
Arts  Council  for  his/her  service  to  you.  If  the  first  Arts  Pro  you 
contact  will  meet  your  needs,  great!  If  not,  go  back  to  the  roster 
and  try  again.  If  you  are  having  serious  difficulty  locating  the 
appropriate  consultant,  call  the  Arts  Council  for  advice. 

After  your  consultancy,  the  Arts  Council  will  send  the  client  an 
evaluation  form  we  would  like  you  to  complete. 

When  is  it  appropriate  to  use 
an  Arts  Pro? 

If  you  need  help  with  a  specialized  artistic  or  business  question 
or  dilemma,  call  an  Arts  Pro  for  assistance!  It’s  that  easy. 

However,  if  your  particular  need  is  substantial,  please  contact 
the  Arts  Council  for  a  Professional  Development  Grant 
Application. 


Arts  Pro  Roster 


Literature 

Getting  Published 

Children's  Books 
Literature.  Poetry 
Literature.  Plays,  Screenplays 
Magazines,  Marketing  Regional 
History  Books 

Magazines,  Marketing  Regional 
History  Books 

Book  and  Theatre/Script  Publishing  Contracts/Agent  Advice 
Rick  Newby,  Helena  Literature,  Poetry 

Dana  Singer,  Missoula  Literature,  Plays,  Screenplays 

Book  Artistry 

Connie  Landis,  Billings 
Writing  and  Publishing  Children’s  Books 

Hap  Gilliland,  Billings  Children’s  Books 

Editing 

Beverley  Badhorse,  Zurich 

Hap  Gilliland,  Billings  Children’s  Books 

Rick  Newby.  Helena  Literature,  Poetry 

Mona  Vanek,  Noxon  Magazines,  Marketing  Regional 

History  Books 

Story  Telling  for  Children  and  Adults 

Joan  Diamond,  Bozeman 

Arts  Law 

Copyright,  Licensing  and  Trademark 
Dorothea  Boniello,  Billings 
Ed  Nolde.  Helena 
Dana  Singer.  Missoula 

Visual  Arts 

Painting 

Lou  Archambault,  Helena 
Jeanne  Close  Wagner.  Billings 

Maryann  Fielder,  Whitefish 
Jo  Going.  Whitefish 
Vranna  Sue  Hinck,  Bozeman 
Mana  Lesman,  Billings 
Sheila  Miles,  Missoula 
Phoebe  Toland,  Helena 
Willem  Volkersz,  Bozeman 
Benita  Wheeler,  Great  Falls 
Graphic  Design  and  Illustration 
Jeanne  Close  Wagner,  Billings 

Native  American  Art  and  Issues 
Darrell  Norman,  Browning 
Contemporary  and  Traditional  Indian  Art 
Susan  Stewart,  Livingston 
Papermaking 

Connie  Landis.  Billings 


Literature,  Plays,  Screenplays 


Oils,  Watercolors,  Pastels 
Acrylics,  Pen  and  Ink 

Architectural  Renderings 

Mixed  Media 

Water  Media  and  Sketching 


Mixed  Media,  Oils 
Watercolor 

Acrylics,  Pen  and  Ink  Architectural 
Renderings 


Beverley  Badhorse.  Zurich 
Hap  Gilliland.  Billings 
Rick  Newby,  Helena 
Dana  Singer,  Missoula 
Mona  Vanek.  Noxon 

Research  Skills 

Mona  Vanek.  Noxon 


3-D  Visual  Arts 

Ceramics:  Technique,  Glazes,  Equipment,  Career  Development 

Josh  DeWeese,  Helena 

Carolyn  Fortney,  Billings  Handbuilding,  Low  Fire 

Robert  Harrison,  Helena  Public  Sculpture 

Cheri  Long,  Marysville  Wood  Firing,  Functional  Pottery 

George  McCauley,  Helena  Functional  Pottery 

Richard  Notkin,  Helena  Sculpture,  Mold-Making 

Ceramics:  Studio  Design  and  Construction 

George  McCauley,  Helena  Functional  Pottery 

Bronze  and  Aluminum  Technique  and  Career  Development 
Brian  Cast,  Billings 
Constructed  Steel  and  Stone 
Jabe  Jackson,  Missoula 

Large  Outdoor  and  Architectural  Ceramics  Installations 
Robert  Harrison,  Helena  Public  Sculpture 


Folk  and  Traditional  Art 

Folk  Art  and  Outside  Art  Collection,  Exhibition,  Publication 
Advice 

Maryann  Fielder,  Whitefish 
Peter  Held,  Helena 
Willem  Volkersz,  Bozeman 
Weaving  Techniques  and  Career  Development 
Joanne  Hall,  Clancy  Weaver 

Blackfeet  Art  and  History 
Darrell  Norman,  Browning 
Native  American  Art  and  Issues 
Darrell  Norman,  Browning 
•  Susan  Stewart,  Livingston 


Miscellaneous  Visual  Arts 

International  Travel  Funding  for  Artist  Residencies 

Josh  DeWeese,  Helena 

George  McCauley.  Helena  Functional  Pottery 

Richard  Notkin,  Helena  Sculpture,  Mold-Making 

Museum  and  Gallery  Artistic,  Curatorial  and  Businees  Issues 
Dudley  Dana,  Missoula 
Maryann  Fielder,  Whitefish 
Peter  Held,  Helena 

Public  Art  Application  Tips  and  Processes 


Robert  Harrison,  Helena 
Exhibition  Management  and  Collections 
Peter  Held,  Helena 
Artist  Resume  Preparation 
Cheri  Long,  Marysville 
Sheila  Miles,  Missoula 
Art  and  Craft  Show  Advice 
Benita  Wheeler,  Great  Falls 
Writing  Artist  Statements — Tips 
Cheri  Long,  Marysville 
Richard  Notkin,  Helena 
Phoebe  Toland,  Helena 
Catalog  Writing  for  Visual  Artists 
Rick  Newby,  Helena 


Public  Sculpture 


Watercolor 

Wood  Firing,  Functional  Pottery 
Sculpture,  Mold-Making 
Mixed  Media,  Oils 

Literature,  Poetry 


Photography 

Technique  and  Career  Development 

Chris  Autio,  Missoula 
Dudley  Dana,  Missoula 

How  to  Photograph  Artwork,  Product  Advertising,  Showcase  Photography 

Chris  Autio,  Missoula 
John  Barsness,  Bozeman 
Digital  Imaging 

Jim  Burton,  Helena  Web  Site  Producer 


Media 

Television  and  Radio  Reporting/Correspondent  Career 
Development 
Nancy  Herr,  Whitefish 
Video  and  Public  Relations  Training 

Nancy  Herr,  Whitefish 

Making  Video  Programming/Collecting  Oral  Histories 

Clara  Pincus,  Bozeman 

Mona  Vanek,  Noxon  Magazines,  Marketing  Regional 

History  Books 
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Arts  Pros  Directory 

NAME 

PHONE  E-MAIL 

Hinck,  Vranna  Sue  .. 

- (406)  586-3238  — vrannasue@imt.net 

Adoff,  Stephen _ ........ 

- (406)728-8349 

Jackson,  Jabe  . . 

- -  (406)  721-7971  . jabesart@montana.com 

Archambault,  Lou . .. 

. (406)  457-8240 . injwif(aol) 

Johnson,  Greg . 

- (406)  243-5288 . mrt@selway.umt.edu 

Autio,  Chris . . 

_ (406)  728-5097 

Johnson,  Michael ..... 

- (406)  721-7060 . mtscenic@montana.com 

Badhorse,  Beverley . 

_ (406)  357-4234 

Kaufmann,  Karen  — 

..........  (406)  243-2875  . —  kak@marsweb.com 

Barker,  Lucia ............... 

_ (406)  363-2864  .....  lbarkcr.nih.gov 

Landis,  Connie ......... 

..........  (406)  657-2981  . artjandis@vixen.eracmt.edu 

. (406)  252-5780  MTDON@MCN.NET 

Benedict,  Les . . 

_.....  (406)  443-0287 

Long,  Cheri _ ... 

— .^.  (406)  443-1427 cheripots@aol.com 

Boniello,  Dorothea ....... 

_ (406)  256-1456 

Mavrolas,  Pam  .......... 

- ...  (406)  442-5416 . pmavrolas@desktop.org 

Burton,  Jim . 

— ..  (406)  449-2396  .....jim@burtcom.com 

McLaughlin,  Beck  .... 

- (406)  443-0287 

. (406)  549-5155 

Cameron,  Velma . 

. (406)  721-3517 

Newby,  Rick . 

- -  (406)  449-0668 . rnewby@desktop.org 

. (406)  443-4520 

Close  Wagner,  Jeanne . 

. (406)  252-7362 . Wag59105@aol.com 

Norman,  Darrell  ....... 

_ (406)  338-278 

Dana,  Dudley . 

......  (406)  721-3154 

Notkin,  Richard . 

- (406)  442-4382 

Daumiller,  Marilyn ...... 

- (406)  443-0287 

Nys,  Jim  — . 

........  (406)  443-7169 . www.jobsmontana.com 

DeStefano  Haines,  Joy . 

.. —  (406)  443-2376 haines@desktop.org 

Phillips,  Don . 

- (406)  443-0287 

DeWeese,  Josh — 

......  (406)  443-3502  .....archiebray@archicbray.org 

Piccolo,  Linda . 

. (406)  442-7766 

. (406)  586-0871 

. (406)  442-4442 

Fielder,  Maryann . 

. (406)  862-6389 . nifielder@digisys.net 

Savery,  Matthew . 

- (406)  585-2715 

. (406)  259-7715 

Fortney,  Carolyn . 

. (406)  252-6360 

Skari,  Trudy . 

. (406)  292-3660 

. (406)  443-0287 

. (406)  652-7598 

Going,  Jo . 

. (406)  756-1295 

Tafoya,  Estelle 

.  ..  (406)  446-t919  tafnva^wtp  net 

Hall,  Joanne . 

. (406)  442-0354 . jah@initco.net 

Talhnff,  Linda 

(406)  243-4215 

Harrison,  Robert . 

......  (406)  442-2019  .  75104.2327@compuserve.com 

Toland,  Phoebe  . . 

. (406)  442-4382 

Held,  Peter . . . . 

......  (406)  442-6400 

Vanek,  Mona  .... 

,,  (406)  847-2^68  no\2^68^>montana  com 

Hendricks,  Joan . 

. jhendricks@billingsclinic.org 

Volkersz,  Willem  - 

. .  (406)  994-2164 

Herr.  Nano- . 

. (406)  862-8961  . ncherr@aol.com 

Wheeler.  Renifa  . 

f406i  4 52.67.60 
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Arts  Pro  Roster 


Film  Programming  and  Media  Issues 

Les  Benedict,  Helena 

Computer/Multimedia  Assistance 
Computer  Consulting 
Jim  Burton,  Helena 
IntemetAVebsite  Creation 
Jim  Burton,  Helena 
Joseph  Franklin,  Helena 

Dance 

Technique  and  Career  Development 
Mark  Bush,  Missoula 
Karen  Kaufmann,  Missoula 
Mana  Lesman,  Billings 
Touring 

Karen  Kaufmann,  Missoula 

Performing  Arts 

Presenting 

Ian  Elliot,  Billings 
Joseph  Franklin,  Helena  Music  Online 

Live  Performance  Production 
Don  Phillips,  Helena 

Booking  Performances  in  Your  Community 

John  Bareness,  Bozeman 
Karen  Kaufmann,  Missoula 

Music 

Piano:  Artistic  and  Career  Development 
Stephen  Adoff,  Missoula 
Harp,  Celtic 

Velma  Cameron,  Missoula 

Conducting  and  Music  Direction  Career  Development 
Matthew  Savery,  Bozeman 


Dorothea  Boniello,  Billings 
Marilyn  Daumiller,  Helena 
Bill  Pratt,  Helena 
Trudy  Skari,  Chester 
Jason  Smith,  Bozeman 
Conducting  Capital  Campaigns 
Donna  Forbes,  Billings 

Endowment  Development  and  Planned  Giving 
Bill  Pratt,  Helena 

Raising  Money  for  School  FestivalsTTours 
Linda  Piccolo,  Boulder 

Arts  Administration 
Board  Development 

Donna  Forbes,  Billings 
Pam  Mavrolas,  Helena 
Public  Relations  and  Marketing 
Jason  Smith,  Bozeman 
Non-Profit  Arts  Organization:  Creation 
John  Bareness,  Bozeman 
Dorothea  Boniello,  Billings 
Mana  Lesman,  Billings 
Ed  Nolde,  Helena 

Non-Profit  Arts  Organization:  Management 

John  Bareness,  Bozeman 
Peter  Held,  Helena 

Strategic  and  Long-Range  Planning/Facilitation 
Pam  Mavrolas,  Helena 

Program  and  Organizational  Evaluation/Problem  Solving 
Pam  Mavrolas,  Helena 

Personnel  Hiring,  Evaluation  and  Management  Issues 
Jim  Nys,  Helena  Human  Resources 

Conflict  Resolution  and  Facilitation 
Dorothea  Boniello,  Billings 
Community  Cultural  Plan  Development 
Pam  Mavrolas,  Helena 


Web  Site  Producer 
Music  Online 


Theatre 

Community  and  Dinner  Theatre  Production 
Arch  Ellwein,  Sidney 
John  Rausch,  Helena 
Lighting  and  Sound  Design 
Michael  Johnson,  Missoula 
Technical  Direction  Advice 
Michael  Johnson,  Missoula 
Acting  as  a  Career 

Greg  Johnson,  Missoula 

Professional  Theatre  Production,  Stage  Management  and  Direction 
Ian  Elliot,  Billings 
Greg  Johnson,  Missoula 

The  Healing  Arts 

Music  and  Color  as  Healing  Agents 

Velma  Cameron,  Missoula 

Arts  and  Disability  Inclusion,  Outreach,  Partnerships/ADA  Compliance 
Joy  DeStefano  Haines,  Helena 

Artist  Training  in  Disability  Awareness  and  Adaptive  Teaching  Techniques 
Joy  DeStefano  Haines,  Helena 
Rehabilitation  Counselor 
Ian  Elliot,  Billings 

Fund  Raising 

Artist  Grant  and  Fellowship  Application  Advice 
Richard  Notkin,  Helena 
Willem  Volkerez,  Bozeman 
Grant  Writing 

Beverley  Badhorse,  Zurich 
John  Bareness,  Bozeman 


Arts  Education 
Theory  and  Practice 

Jeanne  Close  Wagner,  Billings 

Connie  Landis,  Billings 
Mana  Lesman,  Billings 
Program  Creation  for  Young  People 
Cheri  Long,  Marysville 
Integrating  Dance  Into  the  Curriculum 
Karen  Kaufmann,  Missoula 
Residencies:  Visual  Arts  Focus 
Maryann  Fielder,  Whitefish 
Residencies:  Dance  Focus 
Karen  Kaufmann,  Missoula 
Residencies:  Music  Focus 
Stephen  Adoff,  Missoula 
Residencies:  Ceramics  Focus 
Josh  DeWeese,  Helena 
Residencies:  Literature/Writing  Focus 
Hap  Gilliland,  Billings 
Teacher  Training:  Artists  as  Educators 
Jeanne  Close  Wagner.  Billings 


Acrylics,  Pen  and  Ink 

Architectural  Renderings 


Teacher  and  Accompanist 


Children’s  Books 

Acrylics,  Pen  and  Ink 
Architectural  Renderings 
Children’s  Books 
Wood  Firing,  Functional  Pottery 


Hap  Gilliland,  Billings 
Cheri  Long,  Marysville 
Beck  McLaughlin.Helena 
Arts  Curriculum  Development 
Cheri  Long,  Marysville 
Beck  McLaughlin,  Helena 
Developing  Partnerships  with  Schools,  Arts  Organizations,  and  Artists 
Beck  McLaughlin,  Helena 


Wood  Firing,  Functional  Pottery 
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Guidelines 
ready  for 
ArtsREACH 

Guidelines  for 
a  new  round  of 
ArtsREACH 
grants  will  be 
ready  from  the 
National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts 
in  January,  1999. 

ArtsREACH  is 
designed  to 
improve  access 
to  the  arts  for 
residents  in  cities, 
small  towns  and 
rural  areas  in  20 
target  states, 
including  Mon¬ 
tana.  Many  of  the 
new  grants  will 
help  communities 
assess  their 
cultural  resources 
or  create  cultural 
plans.  The  grants 
also  help 
organizations 
strengthen 
leadership  or  use 
the  arts  to  spur 
neighborhood 
revitalization  and 
economic 
development. 

ArtsREACH  is 
administered  in 
cooperation  with 
Americans  for  the 
Arts,  a  national 
arts  service 
organization 
based  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

Guidelines  are 
ready  in  January, 
with  a  deadline 
for  applications  of 
late  June,  1 999. 
For  details,  call 
202-682-5570  or 
visit  the  NEA 
website  at  http:// 
arts.endow.gov. 
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rts  Calendar ;  Jai 


The  Cascade  Quartet,  from  Great  Falls,  appears  in  both  Great  Falls 
and  Helena. 


Anaconda 

February  12 

Chocolate  Festival  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m..  Copper  Village 
Museum  &  Art  Center,  563-2422 

Bigfork 

March  20-21 

Spring  Art  &  Craft  Fair  -  Bigfork  Art  &  Cultural  Center, 
837-6927 

Billings 

January  6 

“A  Funny  Thing  Happened  on  the  Way  to  the  Forum"  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  256-6052 
January  16 

Billings  Symphony  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
252-3610 
January  26 

“Comedy  of  Errors”  -  7:30  p.m..  Alberta  Bair  Theater. 
Aquila  Theater  of  London.  256-6052 
January  27 

“The  Odyssey”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater.  Aquila 
Theater  of  London.  256-6052 
January  28 

Philadelphia  Virtuosi  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
Community  Concerts,  256-6052 
January  28-31 

Winter  Festival  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  -  all  day. 
Sheraton  Billings  &  MetraPark,  656-838 1 
January  30 

Billings  Symphony  &  the  Children’s  Group:  “Beethoven 
Lives  Upstairs”  -  1 1:30  a.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
252-3610 
February  12-14 

Gala  '99  Performance:  “Stomp”  -  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
256-6052 
February  16 

The  Gizmo  Guys  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  256-6052 
February  20 

Billings  Symphony  w/silent  Film  “The  Battleship 

Potemkin”  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater.  252-3610 
February  26 

Spoleto/USA  Music  Festival  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  256-6052 
February  27 

“It's  A  Wonderful  Life”  -  8  p.m..  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
Montana  Rep.  256-6052 
March  5 

David  Grisman  Quintet  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
256-6052 
March  6 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum  Art  Auction  -  6  p.m.,  Sheraton 
Billings.  256-6804 
March  10 

“Fiddler  on  the  Roof’  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
256-6052 
March  13 

“Rainforest”  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  David 
Taylor’s  Dance  Theatre,  256-6052 
March  14 

Leo  Kottke  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  256-6052 
March  18-19 

Up  With  People!  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
256-6052 
March  20 

The  Jazz  Passengers  w /Deborah  Harry  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta 
Bair  Theater,  256-6052 

Billings  Symphony  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
252-3610 
March  21 

Billings  Community  Band  -  2  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
256-6052 
March  23 

‘Treasure  Island”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
256-6052 
March  27 

“Idols  of  the  King”  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
256-6052 

Bozeman 

January  20 

Benefit  Concert:  The  Gershwin  Pianos  -  8  p.m.,  MSU 
Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  994-3561 
February  3 

The  Ahn  Trio  -  8  pjn.,  MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall, 
994-5828 
February  6 

Bozeman  Symphony:  "Around  the  World  in  80  Minutes”  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Willson  Auditorium,  585-9774 
February  10 

Cello  Ensemble  Concert  w/Elizabeth  Croy  &  Alan  Leech  - 
8  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  994-3561 
February  18 

“Wuf!”  -  8  p.m.,  Willson  Auditorium,  Vigilante  Theatre 
Co.,  586-3897 
February  25 

“It’s  A  Wonderful  Life”  -  MSU  Strand  Union  Theatre, 
Montana  Rep,  243-6809 

Lecture:  Greg  Mortenson,  “Where  the  Sun  Sets"  -  7  p.m., 
Emerson  Cultural  Center,  Central  Asia  Institute, 

585- 7841 
March  6 

Bozeman  Symphony:  "Pastorale”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Willson 
Auditorium,  585-9774 
March  11 

“Wuf!"  -  7  p.m.,  Hillcrest  Retirement  Center,  Vigilante 
Theatre  Co.,  586-3897 
March  13 

Leo  Kottke  -  8  p.m.,  Willson  Theater,  Vootie  Productions, 

586- 1922 
March  28 

Bozeman  Symphony:  “Canta  Religioso”  -  3  p.m..  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  585-9774 


March  31 

Kevin  Locke  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Strand  Union 
Ballroom,  MSU  Native  Amer.  Studies,  994-3884 

Butte 

January  23 

Wine  Tasting  Festival  -  7-10  p.m..  Arts  Chateau, 
723-7600 
January  25 

Aquila  Theatre:  ‘The  Comedy  of  Errors"  -  8  p.m.. 
Mother  Lode  Theatre,  723-3602 
January  27 

Philadelphia  Virtuosi  Chamber  Orchestra  -  8  p.m.. 
Mother  Lode  Theatre,  Community  Concert, 
723-3602 
January  30 

Butte  Folk  Fest  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
723-3602 
February  13 

The  Original  Dr.  Hook  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
Encore  Promotions,  533-0874 
February  17 

The  Gizmo  Guys  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
723-3602 
February  26-28 

“I  Do!  I  Do!”  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 

723-3602 
March  5 

“It’s  A  Wonderful  Life”  -  7:30  p.m..  Mother  Lode 
Theatre,  Montana  Rep,  723-3602 
March  6 

Joe  Burgstaller  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
Community  Concert  723-3602 
March  8 

“Fiddler  on  the  Roof’  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
723-3602 
March  12-13 

Up  with  People!  -  7:30  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
723-3602 
March  14 

Butte  Symphony:  “Pastorale”  -  2:30  p.m..  Mother  Lode 
Theatre,  723-5590 

Chester 

January  6 

“Who  Shot  the  Sheriff?”  -  6  p.m.,  Lutheran  Fellowship 
Hall,  Vigilante  Theatre  Co.,  586-3897 

Chinook 

February  2 

Bakra  Bata  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School,  Northeastern  Arts 
Network,  228-9208 
March  4 

Philip  Aaberg  &  Darol  Anger  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School, 
Northeastern  Arts  Network  228-9208 

Choteau 

January  10 

Last  Chance  Dixieland  Band  -  2  p.m.,  Choteau  High 
School,  Choteau  Performing  Arts  League,  466-5763 


February  21 

Darol  Anger  &  Philip  Aaberg  -  2  p.m.,  Choteau  High 
School,  Performing  Arts  League,  46<$- 5763' 

Corvallis 

September  26-27 

Teller  Wildlife  Refuge  Harvest  Festival  -  10  a.m.- 
5  p.m..  Teller  Wildlife  Refuge,  961-3707 

Dillon 

January'  14 

“Wuf!"  -  8  p.m.,  WMC  Auditorium,  Vigilante  Theatre 
Co.,  586-3897 
February  24 

Sun  Ergos  -  7:30  p.m.,  WMC  Main  Auditorium, 
Southwest  Montana  Arts  Council,  683-9587 
March  4 

“It’s  A  Wonderful  Life”  -  WMC  Auditorium,  Montana 
Rep,  243-6809 

Fort  Benton 

January  14 

David  Walbum,  "The  Cabin  Song"  -  7  p.m.,  Elementary 
School,  Performing  Arts  Series,  622-3351 
February  16 

Philip  Aaberg  -  7  p.m..  Elementary  School,  Performing 
Arts  Series,  622-3351 
March  25 

“Who  Shot  the  Sheriff?”  -  6  p.m.,  Ag  Museum, 
Performing  Arts  Series,  622-3351 

Glasgow 

February  1 

Bakra  Bata  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School,  Northeastern  Arts 
Network  228-9208 
March  2 

Philip  Aaberg  8c  Darol  Anger  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School, 
Northeastern  Arts  Network,  228-9208 

Glendive 

March  20 

“Who  Shot  the  Sheriff?”  -  7  p.m.,  Vigilante  Theatre  Co., 
586-3897 

Great  Falls 

January  5 

Curator’s  Choice  Lecture:  Bonnie  Laing-Malcolmson  - 
6  p.m.,  Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art, 
727-8255 
January  15 

Spencer  Bohren  -  7:30  p.m.,  Center  Stage  Theater, 

Don’t  Panic  Productions,  761-7000 
January  16 

Children’s  Art  Fair  -  9  a.m.-noon,  Paris  Gibson  Square 
Museum  of  Art,  727-8255 

Symphony  Orchestra  Ensembles  -  7:30  p.m.,  UGF 
Theatre,  Great  Falls  Symphony,  453-4102 
January  22-23 

Best  of  the  Northwest  Film  &  Video  Tour  -  7  p.m.,  Paris 
Gibson  Square,  727-8255 
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Bakra  Bata,  with  steel 
drums  and  percussion, 
dance  and  masquerade, 
perform  in  Chinook, 
Glasgow,  Hamilton, 
Malta,  Poison  and 
Sidney. 


January  22-23,  29-31,  February  5-7 

"Agn^s  of  God”  -  Center  Stage  Theater,  727-5297 
January 23  \f  < 

Black  Tie/Blue  Jeans  -  6  p.m..  Meadowlark  Country 
Club,  Great  Falls  Symphony,  453-4102 

Aquila  Theatre:  “The  Comedy  of  Errors"  -  7:30  p.m.. 

Civic  Center,  Civic  Center  Presents,  454-0157 
January  31 

Cascade  Quartet  -  4  p.m..  First  Congregational  Church, 
453-4102 
February  2 

Cascade  Quartet  -  7:30  p.m.,  Lewis  &  Clark  Interpretive 
Center,  453-4102 
February  6 

Mary  Burt  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center,  Community 
Concerts,  453-9854 
February  9 

Great  Falls  Symphony:  “Viva  Vivaldi”  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic 
Center,  453-4102 

Curator’s  Choice  Lecture:  Susan  Thomas  -  6  p.m.,  Paris 
Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art,  727-8255 
February  12 

The  Original  Dr.  Hook  -  8  p.m..  Civic  Center,  533-0874 
February  18 

The  Gizmo  Guys  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center,  454-0157 
February  19 

Deep  River  -  7:30  p.m..  Center  Stage  Theater,  Don’t 
Panic  Productions  761-7000 
February  19-20 

Film  Series:  “Worlds  of  Animation,”  -  7  p.m.,  Paris 
Gibson  Square,  727-8255 
February  21 

Family  Day  -  2-4  p.m.,  Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of 
Art,  727-8255 
February  26 

“It’s  A  Wonderful  Life”  -  UGF  Theatre,  Montana  Rep, 
243-6809 
February  28 

Musaeus  -  7:30  p.m..  First  Congregational  Church,  453-4102 
March  2 

Chinook  Winds  -  7:30  p.m.,  Lewis  &  Clark  Interpretive 
Center,  453-4102 
March  5 

Cosy  Sheridan  -  7:30  p.m..  Center  Stage  Theater.  Don’t 
Panic  Productions,  761-7000 
March  7 

Chinook  Winds  -  4  p.m..  First  Congregational  Church, 
453-4102 
March  8, 

Joe  Burgstaller.  “The  Rafael  Mendez  Project”  -  7:30  p.m.. 
Civic  Center,  Community  Concerts,  453-9854 
March  9 

“Fiddler  on  the  Roof’  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center, 
453-4102 
March  12-13 

"Singularly  Grotesque”  Performance  Art  -  7  p.m..  Center 
Stage  Theater,  727-8255 
March  17-21 

CM  Russell  Auction  of  Original  Western  Art  -  Auction  7 
p.m.,  March  19  &  20,  Heritage  Inn,  800-803-3351 


Western  Heritage  Aitists’  Show  &  Sale  -  Holiday 
Inn,  453-4553  A. 

Mure  h  18-20 

Twelfth  Annual  Show  and  Two  Day  Auction:  Art, 
Indian  &  Cowboy  Collectibles  -  Town  House 
Inn,  307-635-7670 
March  18-21 

Great  Falls  Native  American  Art  Show  -  Trades  & 
Industry  Building,  Fairgrounds.  800-238-9980 

Jay  Contway  &  Friends  Art  Show  -  Exhibition  Hall, 
Fairgrounds,  452-7647 
March  18-21,  25-28 

“Kiss  Me  Kate”  -  UGF  Theatre,  Center  Stage 
Theatre,  727-5297 
March  20 

Haines  &  Nash  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center.  Freedom 
Outreach,  761-8774 
March  23 

Great  Falls  Symphony:  “Lewis  &  Clark,  A  Musical 
Portrait”  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center,  453-4102 

An  Evening  with  Gary  Gildner  -  6  p.m.,  Paris 
Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art,  727-8255 
March  25 

“Idols  of  the  King”  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center,  Civic 
Center  Presents,  454-0157 
March  28 

Winds  of  Montana  &  Great  Falls  Youth  Orchestra  - 
4  p.m..  Civic  Center,  453-4102 

Hamilton 

January  10 

Concert:  Sapphire  Mountain  Boys  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli 
Co.  Museum,  363-3338 
January  16 

Bakra  Bata  -  8  p.m.,  River  Street  Theater,  363-5078 
January  22 

The  Trout  Quintet  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Playhouse, 
Bitterroot  Concert  Assocication,  363-5220 
January  23 

Celebrate  the  Cowpoke  through  Poetry  &  Music  - 
noon,  Ravalli  Co.  Museum,  363-3338 
January  24 

Lecture:  Harold  Whitley,  “Bitterroot  Legends  of 
Famous  Old  Coots”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  Co. 
Museum,  363-3338 
January  31 

Lecture:  Judy  Hoy  &  Her  Feathered  Friends  - 
2  p.m.,  Ravalli  Co.  Museum,  363-3338 
February  7 

Lecture:  Harry  Fritz  on  Lewis  &  Clark  -  2  p.m., 
Ravalli  Co.  Museum,  363-3338 
February  18-21,  25-28 

"Little  Shop  of  Horrors”  -  Hamilton  Playhouse, 
Hamilton  Players,  363-5220 
February  21 

Lecture:  Ken  Toole,  “Human  Rights,  Civil  Rights, 
Public  Policy”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  Co.  Museum, 
363-3338 
February  28,  1 999 

Lecture:  Louis  Schmittroth,  “Henry  Plummer  in 


Montana”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  Co.  Museum, 

363-3338 
March  6 

“It’s  A  Wonderful  Life"  -  High  School,  Montana  Rep. 
243-6809 
March  7 

Lecture:  Richie  Doyle,  “Recollections  of  William 
Clark”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  Co.  Museum,  363-3338 
March  21 

Lecture:  Jack  Losensky,  “Firewood  Logging  for  the 
ACM”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  Co.  Museum.  363-3338 

Havre 

January  26 

The  Cassidys  -  7:30  p.m.,  Havre  High  School,  Havre 
Community  Concerts,  265-4223 
February  18 

The  American  String  Quartet  -  7:30  p.m.,  Havre  High 
School,  Northern  Showcase  Series,  265-3732 
February  23 

Philip  Aaberg  &  Darol  Anger  -  7:30  p.m..  Haver  High 
School,  Northern  Showcase  Series,  265-3732 
March  10 

The  Rafael  Mendez  Project  -  7:30  p.m.,  Havre  High 
School,  Havre  Community  Concerts,  265-4223 

Helena 

January  8 

“Awareness"  -  The  Virtual  Art  Center  -  5-8  p.m., 
Myma  Loy  Center,  Spring  Meadow  Resources, 
443-2376 

January  15-16-17,  22-23 

“The  Horse  People”  -  Myma  Loy  Center,  443-0287 
January  16 

“Betsy’s  Birthday  Bash”  -  7  p.m..  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 
Vigilante  Theatre  Co..  586-3897 

Artist  Talk:  Dana  Boussard  -  1 1  a  m.,  Holter  Musem 
of  Art,  442-6400 
January  20 

Lecture:  Allen  Chronister,  “Warrior  Artists  in  the 
Early  Reservation  Period”  -  10:30  a.m.,  Montana 
Historical  Society,  444-2694 
January  22 

Microbrew  Festival  &  Cool  Dog  Ball  -  6  p.m - 

midnight.  Civic  Center,  Race  to  the  Sky,  442-3700 
January  22-23,  28-31,  Feb.  4-6 

“Lettice  &  Lovage”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre,  447-1574 
January  30 

Montana  Performing  Arts  Consortium  Showcase  - 
9:30-11:30, 2:45-5:15,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
585-9551 
February  6 

Chocolate  &  Valentine  Fair  -  10  ajn.-5  p.m..  Civic 
Center,  Helena  Civic  Center  Board,  447-8481 
February  9 

Dale  Gonyea  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center,  Community 
Concert,  227-6588 
February  12 

The  Cascade  String  Quartet  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy 
Center,  443-0287 
February  17, 

Lecture:  Jeff  Tiberi,  “Nevada  City  Slide  Show”  - 
10:30  a.m.,  Montana  Historical  Society,  444-2694 
February  19 

David  Dorfman  &  Dan  Froot  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy 
Center,  443-0287 
February  26-27 

Montana's  Irish  Festival  -  Civic  Center,  442-3700 
February  28 

Helena  Symphony:  “The  Dark  &  the  Light”  -  3  p.m.. 
Civic  Center,  442-1860 
March  4 

Lecture:  David  Sheara,  “Magic  Yellowstone:  Historic 
1920’s  Motion  Picture”  -  noon,  Montana 
Historical  Society,  444-2694 
March  5 

WALELA  w/Rita  Coolidge  -  8  p.m..  Civic  Center. 

443- 0287 

March  5-6,  11-14,  18-20 

"Little  Women”  -  8  p.m.,  Grandstreet  Theatre,  447- 
1574 

March  10 

Lecture:  Marlene  Snyder,  “Conversations  with  Clara 
Bewick  Colby”  -  noon,  Montana  Historical 
Society,  444-2694 
March  11 

“Fiddler  on  the  Roof’  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center, 
Community  Concert,  227-6961 
March  17 

Lecture:  Larry  Peterson,  “Charles  M.  Russell, 
Legacy”  -  noon,  Montana  Historical  Society, 

444- 2694 
March  19 

The  Jazz  Passengers  -  8  p.m..  Civic  Center,  Helena 
Presents,  443-0287 
March  20 

Helena  Symphony  Chorale  Concert:  “Americana”  - 
8  p.m..  Civic  Center,  442- 1 860 
March  24 

Lecture:  Kathy  Mosdal  O’Brien,  “Dear  Diary.  Oh, 
Dear  Me!”  -  noon,  Montana  Historical  Society, 
444-2694 
March  26 

“Idols  of  the  King”  -  8  p.m.,  Civic  Center,  Helena 
Presents,  443-0987 


Hot  Springs 

January  9 

Jack  Gladstone  -  7:30  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  Hot  Springs 
Artists  Society,  741-2433 

( Continued  on  next  page) 
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“Stomp” 
resounds 
at  Alberta 
Bair’s  Gala 

The  award- 
winning  percussion 
sensation,  “Stomp,” 
will  pound,  clang  and 
bang  through  the 
Alberta  Bair  Theater 
in  Billings  Feb.  12-14 
during  Gala  '99.  In 
addition  to  this  kinetic 
mix  of  percussion, 
movement  and 
comedy,  the  ABT  will 
host  an  entire 
weekend  of  festivities 
during  its  annual 
fundraiser. 

Showtimes  for 
“Stomp”  are  8  p.m. 
Feb.  12-13  and 
2  p.m.  Feb.  14. 
Special  entertain¬ 
ment  packages 
include  a  pre- 
performance  party 
on  Friday  at  the 
Radisson  Northern 
Hotel,  premier  seats 
at  the  show,  followed 
by  a  glamorous 
dessert  buffet  and 
music  by  the  Big  Sky 
Mudflaps  at  the 
Sheraton  Hotel 
(package  price  is 
$125).  A  post- 
performance  party 
on  Saturday  at  the 
Sheraton  features 
music  by  Rukus  ($65 
admission). 

These  special 
events  are  aimed  at 
raising  $100,000  for 
the  Alberta  Bair, 
which  is  one  of  the 
region’s  most 
important  cultural 
and  economic 
anchors.  Each  year, 
the  theater  hosts  1 20 
nights  of  activity  and 
attracts  more  than 
80,000  patrons.  In 
addition  to  touring 
professional  troupes, 
the  theater  is  home 
to  1,500  local 
musicians,  dancers 
and  performers,  1 00 
stage  hands  and 
more  than  400 
volunteers. 

For  details  on  Gala' 
'99  and  tickets  to 
“Stomp,”  call 
406-256-6052. 


i  ts  Calendar,  January  -  March 


Hot  Springs  (continued) 

January  16 

Two  Gals  &  a  Guy  with  Guitars  -  7:30  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel 
January  23 

The  Tim  &  Lori  Show  -  7:30  p.m.  Symes  Hotel 
January  30 

Mystery  Party  -  7  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel 
February  13 

Jenn  Adams  -  7:30  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel 
February  20 

David  Walbum  -  7:30  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel 
February  27 

Bill  Rossiter  -  7:30  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel 
March  6 

Gretchen  &  the  Wolf  -  7:30  p.m..  Symes  Hotel 
March  20 

Swan  River  Trio  -  7:30  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel 
March  27 

Mountain  Poodle  Band  -  7:30  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel 

Kalispell 

January  24 

January  Jazz  Party  -  4-7  p.m..  Eagles,  892-3313 
February  13 

Don  Lawrence  Orchestra  &  Glacier  Strings:  “Valentine 
Pops  Concert”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Cavanaugh’s  Ballroom, 
257-3241 
February  13-15 

“Love  Letters”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Hampton  Inn,  Down  Home 
Productions,  755-7900 
February  14 

Don  Lawrence  Orchestra  &  Glacier  Orchestra  Strings: 
“Valentine  Pops  Concert”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Cavanaugh's 
Ballroom,  257-3241 
February'  12-13.  19-20 

“Thirteen  Clocks"  -  8  p.m.,  FVCC  campus,  Flathead 
Valley  Community  Theatre,  756-3906 
February  28 

Glacier  Youth  Orchestra  &  Children’s  Choir  -  4  p.m., 
Flathead  H.S.  Auditorium,  257-3241 
March  5-6.  12-13 

“Deathtrap”  -  8  p.m.,  FVCC  campus,  Flathead  Valley 
Community  Theatre,  756-3906 
March  14 

Glacier  Orchestra  &  Eileen  Beckett:  “A  Baroque  Festival” 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Flathead  H.S.  Auditorium,  257-3241 
March  25-27 

FVCC  One  Act  Play  Festival  -  8  p.m.,  FVCC  Campus, 
Flathead  Valley  Community  Theatre,  756-3906 

Lewistown 

February  24 

“It’s  A  Wonderful  Life"  -  High  School,  Montana  Rep, 
243-6809 

Libby 

March  13 

Irish  Fair  &  Music  Festival  -  all  day,  various  locations, 
293-8202 

Lincoln 

March  14 

Foothills  Brass  -  7:30  p.m.,  Community  Hall,  Council  for 
the  Arts,  362-4718 

Livingston 

March  2 

“It’s  A  Wonderful  Life”  -  High  School,  Montana  Rep. 
243-6809 

Malta 

January  28 

Bakra  Bata  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School,  Northeastern  Arts 
Network,  228-9208 
February  25 

Philip  Aaberg  &  Darol  Anger  -  7:30  p.m.,  High  School, 
Northeastern  Arts  Network,  228-9208 

Missoula 

January  7-8-9-10 

“SKY"  -  MCT  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  728-1911 
January  9 

Lecture,  Edward  Mosier,  “Early  Days  of  World  War  II  in 
the  Philippines"  -  3  p.m..  Fort  Missoula,  Museum  of 
Military  History,  549-5346 
January  14 

Faculty  Recital:  Maxine  Ramey,  clarinet  -  7:30  p.m.,  MCT 
Performing  Arts  Center,  243-6880 
January  22-24,  27-31 

“Zorro"  -  MCT  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  728-191 1 
January  23 

Art  Museum  of  Missoula  Art  Auction  -  6  p.m.,  UM  UC 
Ballroom,  728-0447 
January  26 

Faculty  Recital:  Steven  Hesla,  piano  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM 
Music  Recital  Hall,  243-6880 
January  29 

Anderson  String  Quartet  -  8  p.m.,  UM  Campus,  243-6880 
February  2 

Faculty  Recital:  Robert  LedBetter,  percussion  - 
7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  243-6880 


February  4 

Wylie  &  the  Wild  West  -  8  p.m.,  UM  University 
Theatre,  243-4051 
February  6-7 

Missoula  Symphony  -  Wilma  Theatre,  721-3194 
February  9 

Faculty  Recital:  Nancy  Cooper,  organ  -  7:30  p.m., 

UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  243-6880 

Lucinda  Williams  -  8  p.m.,  UM  University  Theatre, 
243-4051 

February  9-10-11-12-13.  16-17-18-19-20 

“It’s  A  Wonderful  Life"  -  UM  Montana  Theatre,  243-6809 
February  13-14 

‘The  Adventures  of  Lewis  &  Clark”  -  4  &  7  p.m., 
MCT  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  728- 1911 
February  13 

An  Evening  of  Chamber  Music  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM 
Music  Recital  Hall,  243-6880 
February  19 

Faculty  Chamber  Music  Recital  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM 
Music  Recital  Hall,  243-6880 
February  21 

String  Orchestra  of  the  Rockies:  “A  Trip  to  Vienna  & 
Prague”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
728-8203 

February' 26-27-28.  March  3-4-S-6-7,  10-11-12-13-14 

“The  Secret  Garden"  -  MCT  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  728- 1911 
February  28 

Faculty  Recital:  Jody  Graves,  piano  -  3  p.m.,  UM 
Music  Recital  Hall,  243-6880 
March  6 

The  Dave  Grisman  Quintet  -  8  p.m.,  UM  University 
Theatre,  243-4051 

Vigilante  Dinner  Theatre  -  7  p.m.,  UM  UC  Ballroom, 
586-3897 
March  6-7 

Missoula  Symphony  -  7:30  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre, 
721-3194 
March  12 

Leo  Kottke  -  8  p.m.,  UM  University  Theatre, 

243-4051 
March  25-27 

UC  Spring  Art  Fair  -  10  a.m.-6  p.m.,  UM  UC  Atrium, 
243-6661 
March  30 

Faculty  Recital:  Stephen  Kalm,  baritone  -  7:30  p.m., 
UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  243-6880 

Plains 

March  7 

“It’s  A  Wonderful  Life"  -  High  School,  Montana  Rep, 
243-6809 

Poison 

January  22-23 

“Broadway  Babies”  -  7  p.m.,  Poison  High  School, 

Port  Poison  Players.  883-4691 
January  25 

Bakra  Bata'  -  7:30  p.m..  Poison  High  School, 

Folkshop  Productions,  800-984-3655 
February  11 

Paul  Taylor  -  7:30  p.m.,  Poison  High  School, 

Folkshop  Productions,  800-984-3655 
March  25 

Darol  Anger  &  Philip  Aaberg  -  7:30  p.m..  Poison  High 
School,  Folkshop  Productions,  800-984-3655 


March  26 

Glacier  Orchestra  &  Eileen  Beckett:  “A  Baroque 
Festival"  -  7:30  p.m..  Poison  H.S.  Auditorium, 
257-3241 

Red  Lodge 

January  2 

“Who  Shot  the  Sheriff?"  -  7  p.m.,  Round  Bam,  Vigilante 
Theatre  Co.,  586-3897 

Ronan 

March  7 

Judith  Edelman  Band  -  7:30  p.m..  Community  Center, 
Folkshop  Productions,  800-984-3655 

Sidney 

January  31 

Bakra  Bata  -  3  p.m.,  Middle  School,  Northeastern  Arts 
Network,  228-9208 
February  28 

Philip  Aaberg  &  Darol  Anger  -  3  p.m..  Middle  School. 
Northeastern  Arts  Network,  228-9208 

Stevensviile 

January  29-30-31.  Feburary  5-6-7 

"Two  by  Two”  -  Chantilly  Theatre,  777-2722 
March  12-13.  19-20,  26-27 

“Bride  of  Brackenloch”  dinner  theatre  -  7:30  p.m., 
Chantilly  Theatre,  777-2722 
March  13 

“Who  Shot  the  Sheriff?”  -  7:30  p.m.,  location  TBA. 
Vigilante  Theatre  Co.,  586-3897 

Virginia  City 

March  27 

"Betsy’s  Birthday  Bash”  -  7  p.m..  Elk’s  Club,  Vigilante 
Theatre  Co.,  586-3897 

Whitefish 

January  2 

“A  Tuna  Christmas"  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
Whitefish  Theatre  Co.,  862-5371 
January  10 

“Graceland"  -  2  p.m.,  Rick  8c  Rosa’s  Little  Italy,  Down 
Home  Productions,  862-7257 
January  16 

Laurie  Lewis  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Cultural  Arts 
Center,  Whitefish  Theatre  Co.,  862-5371 
January  28-31.  February  4-7 

“Seascape”  -  O’Shaughnessy  Cultural  Arts  Center, 
Whitefish  Theatre  Co.,  862-5371 
February  18-21,  25-28 

“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream"  -  O’Shaughnessy 
Cultural  Arts  Center,  Whitefish  Theatre  Co., 

862-5371 
March  5 

Barachois  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Cultural  Arts  Center, 
Whitefish  Theatre  Co.,  862-5371 
March  13 

Glacier  Orchestra  8l  Eileen  Beckett:  “A  Baroque 
Festival”  -  3  &  7:30  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Cultural 
Center,  257-3241 
March  18-21,  25-28 

“The  Turn  of  the  Screw”  -  O’Shaughnessy  Cultural  Arts 
Center,  Whitefish  Theatre  Co.,  862-5371 
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Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center: 

“Bridles,  Bits  and  Beads:  The  Enduring  Folk 
Arts  of  Montana,”  Jan.  15-March  1 

Bigfork 

Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center:  Bigfork 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Photography  Contest, 
Feb.  9-20 

Billings 

Western  Heritage  Center:  “Our  Place  in  the 
West,”  through  1999;  “Finding  Our  Way: 

The  Transportation  History  of  the 
Yellowstone  Valley,”  Feb.  6-May  8 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  Art  Auction 

Exhibition,  Jan.  22-March  5;  Recent  Acquisi¬ 
tions  and  Loans,  March  12-April  4 

Bozeman 

Beall  Park  Art  Center:  Julia  M.  Becker, 
“Compositions  in  Neurotopography:  Skins, 
Tents  and  Other  Undressings,”  through  Jan. 

9,  reception  and  talk  7-9  p.m.  Jan.  8;  Diane 
Volkersz,  handmade  paper  fans  and  forms, 
through  Jan.  9;  James  Madden,  calendar  tiles, 
Jan.  15-Feb.  27,  reception  7-9  p.m.  Jan.  15; 
Allison  O’Donnell,  paintings,  Jan.  15-Feb. 

27;  Richard  Parrish  and  Richard  Penziner, 
glass  and  wood,  March  5-April  10,  reception 
7-9  p.m.  March  5 

Emerson  Cultural  Center:  “Avian  Imprints,” 
Feb.  19-May  7,  reception  7-9  p.m.  Feb.  19; 
Gennie  DeWeese,  Feb.  19  through  summer, 
reception  7-9  p.m.  Feb.  19 

Helen  E.  Copeland  Gallery:  Annual  Graduate 
Student  Show,  Jan.  13-Feb.  3;  Harold 
Schlotzhauer  Sabbatical  Show,  Feb.  8-March 
5;  Graphic  Design  Alumni  Exhibition, 

March  8-April  15 

Museum  of  the  Rockies:  “Caroline  McGill:  An 
Extraordinary  Woman,”  ongoing;  “T.  rex  on 
Trial:  Examining  the  Evidence  for  Meat- 
eating 
Dinosaurs,” 
through  May 
of  1999 

Browning 

Museum  of 
the  Plains 
Indian: 

“Paintings 
by  Francis 
Wall,” 
through 
February  12, 

1999 


gu^e  “Mailbox  I”  by  Jim  Madden 

Arts  Chateau: 

Lisa  Berry,  ceramic  sculpture,  and  Richard 
Buswell,  “Echoes:  A  Visual  Reflection,”  Jan. 

12-Feb.  26;  Annual  Youth  Art  Exhibit, 

March  2-April  16 

Uptown  Cafe:  photographs  by  Walter  Hinick, 
through  January 

Chester 

Liberty  Village  Arts  Center  and  Gallery: 

Student  Art  Show,  Jan.  15  through  February; 

“Lure  of  the  Parks,”  March  1 -April  30 

Great  Falls 

C.M.  Russell  Museum:  “Greetings  from  CMR” 
Christmas  Exhibition,  through  Jan.  4; 

“Christmas  in  Clay/Windows  of  Summer,” 
through  Jan.  4;  “Original  Art  and  Western 
Sculpture,”  Jan.  13-Feb.  4;  ‘The  Cowboy: 


Palma,  1990"  by  Deborah  Butterfield 

Today’s  Tradition,”  through  Feb.  14; 
“Focus  on  Four,”  with  Cindy  Eve,  Don 
grant,  Mimi  Grant,  Lee  Harris,  Feb.  16- 
April  26;  “C.M.  Russell  Auction  Art,” 

Feb.  20-March  20 

Gallery  16:  University  of  Great  Falls  Art 
Department  Student  and  Faculty  Show, 

Jan.  4-30,  reception  4-6 
p.m.  Jan.  15;  Judy  Ericksen, 
pottery,  Terry  Melvin, 
paintings,  February-March 
15,  reception  4-6  p.m.  Feb. 

5;  Lisa  Easton,  multi- 
media,  Shelle  Young, 
jewelry,  March- April 
Paris  Gibson  Square  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art:  “In  the 
Abstract:  Approaches  to 
Abstract  and  Non-Objective 
Art,”  through  Jan.  3;  “Wild 
Beasts!  Roy  De  Forest  and 
Gaylen  Hansen,”  Jan.  15- 
March  24,  reception 
6:30-7:30  p.m.  March  24 
University  of  Great  Falls  Fine  Arts  Gallery: 
Lisa  Easton,  “New  Works,”  through  Jan. 

21;  Matt  Rowley,  Jan.  26-Feb.  4,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  Jan.  26;  David  Rothweiller  and 
Students:  Prints,  Feb.  16-March  10; 
reception  5-7  p.m.,  Feb.  16;  Drawing  Show, 
student  works,  March  15-25, 
reception  5-7  p.m.,  March  15; 
Printmaking  Show,  student 
works,  March  30- April  14, 
reception  March  30 

Hardin 

Jailhouse  Gallery:  “Touch  of 
Class”  Student  Art  Show, 

Jan.  19-March  26 

Helena 

Holter  Museum  of  Art: 

Winter  Showcase  Exhibition 
and  Sale,  through  Jan.  3;  “The 
Blackfeet  Sundance  Series: 
Paintings  by  Gary  Schildt,” 
through  Jan.  3;  “Davi  Nelson: 
Recent  Work,”  through  Jan.  3;  “Old  Paint 
New:  The  Image  of  the  Horse  in  Contempo¬ 
rary  Art”  and  “The  Image  of  the  Horse: 
Works  on  Paper,  Jan.  15-March  4;  “Like 
Frost  on  a  Window,”  Jan.  15-March  4;  “Jay 
Rummell,  A  Montana  Original,”  Feb.  1- 
March  15;  "Shelley  Jordon  and  Sonja 
Blomdahl:  Reflections  on  Light,”  March 
12-April  25;  “Dreaming  the  West: 
Surrealism’s  Legacy  in  Contemporary 
America,”  March  12-April  25 
Montana  Historical  Society:  “Rush  to  Glory: 
Montanans  at  War,  1898,”  through  April 
20;  “Off  the  Top:  History  of  Hats  in 
Montana”  through  April  20 

Kalispell 

Hockaday  Center  for  the  Arts:  “Favorite 


Dolls  and  Toys,”  through  Jan.  2;  “Eleanor 
Wade:  Artist  and  Horsewoman,”  through  Feb 
27;  “Bill  Ohrmann;  How  We  Live,”  and 
“Women  of  Pompeii,”  Jan.  8-Feb.  27,  recep¬ 
tion  5-8  p.m.  Jan.  8;  “Suzanne  Truman:  Mixed 
Metaphors,”  March  5-June  5,  reception  5-8 
p.m.  March  5;  Flathead  Valley  Featured  Artist 
Rosella  Mosteller,  March  5- April  3 

Lewistown 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  “The  Real  West: 
Farming  and  Ranching  Families  of  the 
Yellowstone  River  Valley,”  Jan.  5-30;  “Water¬ 
ing  Holes  of  the  Old  West,”  Feb.  2-27; 
Lewistown  Schools  Exhibit,  March  2-27 

Miles  City 

Custer  County  Art  Center:  20th  Annual  Juried 
Exhibition,  Feb.  7-March  14,  reception  1-4 
p.m.  Feb.  7;  Dan  Rice,  landscapes  and 

“Yellowstone 
Park,  Then 
and  Now,” 
March  18- 
May  2, 
reception 
1-4  p.m. 
March  21 

Missoula 

Art  Mu¬ 
seum: 

“Native 
American 
Contempo¬ 
rary  Art,” 
through  Jan. 

2;  Auction  Exhibition,  through  Jan.  23;  “Brad 
Rude:  Original  Nature,”  Jan.  8-Feb.  27; 
“Bridles,  Bits  and  Beads,”  March  5-May  1 

Gallery  of  Visual  Arts:  “Dreaming  the  West: 
Surrealism’s  Legacy  in  Contemporary  Mon¬ 
tana  Works,”  Feb.  1-26,  reception  5-7  p.m. 

Feb.  5;  Fourth  Annual  Juried  Student  Art 
Exhibition,  March  4-11;  BFA  Thesis  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  March  25- April  16 

Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula:  “The  Gay 
90s:  Missoula  in  the  1890s  and  1990s,” 
ongoing 

Red  Lodge 

Carbon  County  Arts  Guild:  Winners  of  last 
August’s  National  Juried  Show,  month  of 
January,  reception  2-5  p.m.  Jan.  16;  Self- 
portraits,  month  of  Feburary;  Photography, 
month  of  March 


‘Moon  Mine”  by  Susan  Barnes 


“Lair  of  the  Mysterious”  by  Roy  De  Forest 
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Children’s 
program 
matches 
artists  & 
kids 

A  quartet  of 
winter  programs  at 
the  C.M.  Russell 
Museum  in  Great 
Falls  give  children 
first-hand  expo¬ 
sure  to  artists  and 
art-making. 

On  Jan.  16, 
Blackfeet  artist 
Jackie  Bread 
explores  the 
different  patterns 
and  colors 
involved  in  making 
moccasins. 
Participants  then 
paint,  stitch  and 
don  a  new  pair  of 
footwear. 

On  Jan.  23, 
Great  Falls  artist 
Steve  Oiestad 
leads  the  group 
through  the 
process  of 
drawing  a  horse. 
On  the  following 
Saturday,  Jan.  30. 
traditional  tales  of 
the  Plains  Indians 
are  recounted  by 
Cree  storyteller 
Linda  Kovar. 
Games  are 
interspersed  with 
the  tales.  Finally, 
on  Feb.  6,  Great 
Falls  landscape 
artist  Tom  English 
helps  participants 
learn  how  early 
artists  captured 
the  majesty, 
power  and 
vastness  of 
western  land¬ 
marks. 

The  classes  are 
offered  to  4th,  5th 
and  6th  graders. 
Parents  may 
enroll  children  in 
one  session  or  all 
four,  but  must 
register  by 
Jan.  1 1 .  Call 
727-8787  for 
details. 
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New  home 
for  artists’ 
database 

Very  Special 
Arts  is  the  new 
home  for  an 
artists'  database 
that  includes 
information  on 
more  than  300 
working  artists, 
with  and  without 
disabilities, 
whose  work  is 
available  for 
exhibition. 

The  original 
database  was 
compiled  by 
Enabled  Artists 
United,  a 
California 
organization 
that  promoted 
awareness  of 
the  work  of 
artists  with 
disabilities  and 
helped  them 
gain  exposure 
to  mainstream 
arts  communi¬ 
ties.  When  EAU 
folded  last  year, 
it  donated  its 
database  to 
Very  Special 
Arts. 

The  data¬ 
base  includes 
contact  informa¬ 
tion,  biogra¬ 
phies  and 
artistic  state¬ 
ments.  For  more 
information,  call 
Ann  Cody, 
director  of 
National 
Partnerships,  at 
(202)  628-2800. 


Looking  for  Artists 


Artists  sought  for  MAC'S  online  registry 


As  a  part  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council’s 
new  Arts  and  Education  Program,  the  council 
is  developing  an  Artists  Registry,  an  extensive 
Internet  listing  of  artists  and  arts  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Complete  information  about  those  on  the 
list,  including  biographies  and  work  samples, 
will  be  available  on  the  Internet  at  the  Arts 
Council’s  website,  rather  than  in  printed 
catalogue  form. 

The  Arts  and  Education  Program  supports 
a  wide  range  of  residencies  -  lasting  from  one 
day  to  one  year  -  by  professional  working 
artists  and  local  or  regional  arts  organizations 
that  present  workshops  and  symposiums.  The 
program  also  supports  the  creation  of  arts 
education  special  projects  in  both  formal  and 
informal  educational  settings  in  Montana’s 
schools  and  communities. 

The  program  contains  three  distinct 


components:  visiting  artists,  whose  visits  last 
from  one  to  five  days;  residencies  of  one  week 
or  longer,  up  to  one  year  in  duration;  and  the 
funding  for  special  projects. 

All  artists  and  arts  organizations  are 
encouraged  to  apply  to  be  included  in  the 
Artists  Registry.  The  Arts  Council  will  be 
mailing  the  Call  for  Artists  and  Arts  Organiza¬ 
tions  Application  Packet  to  all  artists  who  were 
listed  in  the  former  Artists  in  Schools  and 
Communities  roster  and  to  everyone  who 
requests  the  application. 

This  application  packet  can  be  requested  by 
using  the  business  reply  card  found  in  this 
edition  of  the  Arts  Council  newsletter  or  by 
contacting  the  Arts  Council  via  e-mail  at 
mac@state.mt.us. 

The  deadline  for  Artists  Registry  applica¬ 
tions  is  ongoing,  but  early  submissions  are 
strongly  encouraged. 


Missoula  hosts  Cultural  Tourism  Conference 


Keynote  speakers  are  Dr.  Ed  Mahoney  - 
featured  at  last  year's  Governor's  Conference 
on  Tourism  -  and  John  Villani,  author  of 
The  100  Best  Small  Art  Towns  in  America 


Two  nationally-known  experts  in  the  field  of 
sustainable  tourism  will  highlight  the  Cultural 
Tourism  Conference  to  be  held  in  Missoula  on 
March  11-12,  1999.  Sponsored  by  the 
Missoula  Cultural  Council  in  collaboration 
with  state  cultural  and  tourism  agencies,  the 
two-day  session  is  open  to  individuals  and 
organizations  throughout  Montana  who  have 
an  interest  in  developing  cultural  tourism 
programs  in  their  own  communities. 

Dr.  Ed  Mahoney,  of  the  Michigan  State 
University  Extension  Divison,  will  open  the 
conference  with  an  introduction  to  the  con¬ 
cepts  and  benefits  of  cultural  tourism  as  a 
strategy  for  economic  development  in  commu¬ 
nities  and  rural  areas.  He  was  a  featured 
speaker  at  last  year’s  Governor’s  Conference 
on  Tourism  where  he  showed  how  successful 
tourism  marketing  is  achieved  through 
cooperation  by  all  segments  of  a  community. 

Headlining  the  second  day  is  John  Villani, 
author  of  The  100  Best  Small  Art  Towns  in 
America.  The  revised  edition  of  that  popular 
travel  guide  rates  Missoula  37th  and  also  lists 
six  other  Montana  communities  on  the  list. 

The  Santa  Fe-based  travel  expert  will  give  a 
visual  demonstration  of  how  towns  throughout 


Ten  states,  including  Montana,  will  qualify 
for  a  new  round  of  Arts  and  Rural  Commu¬ 
nity  Assistance  grants.  Guidelines  should  be 
released  by  mid-December,  with  an  applica¬ 
tion  deadline  in  mid-March. 

Many  rural  and  small  communities  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  have  suffered  high 
unemployment,  extreme  poverty,  out¬ 
migration  and  severe  economic  adjustments 
for  the  past  several  decades.  This  has  been 
particularly  true  for  natural-resource  depen¬ 
dent  areas  where  logging  and  mining  have 
decreased  dramatically. 

To  help  rural  communities  diversify  and 
strengthen  their  local  economies,  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  provides  financial  assistance 
through  Cooperative  Forestry’s  Economic 
Action  Programs  (EAP).  Each  individual 
program  has  its  own  eligibility  requirements; 
for  example,  some  are  limited  to  communities 
within  a  specified  distance  from  a  National 
Forest,  some  to  forest-related  product 
development,  and  some  to  projects  that  are 


America  have  used  cultural  tourism  programs  to 
produce  significant  economic  benefits  while 
improving  the  quality  of  community  life. 

Other  presenters  will  address  specific  seg¬ 
ments  of  cultural  tourism,  such  as  community 
assessments  and  inventories,  heritage  preserva¬ 
tion  and  tours,  research  and  economic  impacts, 
building  collaborations  between  culture  and 
commercial  interests,  packaging  attractions  and 
facilities,  and  marketing  suggestions. 

An  extensive  cultural  tourism  handbook  is 
included  in  the  registration  fee,  according  to 
Mark  Martin,  Executive  Director  of  the  Missoula 
Cultural  Council.  “While  we  are  arranging  this 
conference  in  order  to  implement  our  Cultural 
Tourism  Initiative  on  a  regional  basis,  we  are 


part  of  a  community’s  strategic  development 
plan. 

Recognizing  that  the  arts  can  be  an  important 
part  of  the  revitalization  of  rural  communities,  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  undertook  the  Arts  and  Rural  Commu¬ 
nity  Assistance  Initiative  to  offer  support  in  three 
areas: 

•  The  arts  and  economic  development 

•  The  arts  and  community  development 

•  The  arts  and  community  heritage 

Projects  have  to  include  substantial  involve¬ 
ment  by  rural  arts  organizations  with  professional 
staff.  State  arts  agencies  and  the  USDA’s  rural 
development  councils  help  identify  potential 
applicants  and  projects  and  also  provide  com¬ 
ments  on  proposed  projects. 

In  the  FY  96  and  ’97  rounds,  the  Endowment 
and  the  Forest  Service  awarded  36  grants  in  22 
states  and  Puerto  Rico.  For  more  information, 
contact  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  at 
202-682-5616,  or  keep  an  eye  on  their  Website, 
arts.endow.gov. 


using  Missoula  as  a  case  study  so  that  people 
from  around  the  state  can  use  our  program  as 
a  model  to  help  develop  similar  programs  in 
communities  throughout  Montana.” 

Another  unique  feature  of  the  conference 
will  be  a  series  of  optional  programs  and 
activities  at  various  cultural  attractions  in 
Missoula  during  noon  breaks  and  evenings. 
There  also  be  information  booths  offering 
materials  from  a  variety  of  tourism  services 
and  activity  providers. 

For  further  information  and  registration 
forms,  contact  the  Missoula  Cultural  Council 
at  406-721-9620  or  P.O.  Box  7662,  Missoula 
MT  59807.  Information  is  also  available  via 
e-mail  from  mcc@bigsky.net. 


Kevin  Red  Star  painted  this  image  of  a 
pow  wow  dancer  in  honor  of  Christmas 
and  New  Year’s  dances  which  start  the 
day  after  Christmas  and  continue  through 
the  New  Year  at  the  Crow  Fairgrounds  in 
Crow  Agency. 


Forest  Service  &  NEA  team  up  on  Arts 
&  Rural  Community  Assistance  grants 
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Kevin  Locke  performs  at  powwow 


Hoop  dancer,  flute  player  and  com¬ 
poser  Kevin  Locke  headlines  the 
Celebration  of  Native  Cultures,  March 
31-April  1  in  Bozeman. 


MSU-Bozeman’s  annual  Celebration  of 
Native  Cultures,  slated  for  March  31-April 
1,  presents  internationally-acclaimed  Lakota 
hoop-dancer,  flute  player,  and  composer 
Kevin  Locke.  Mr.  Locke  will  present  two 
performances  offering  a  mix  of  both  dancing 
and  flute-playing,  interspersed  with  informa¬ 
tion  on  Lakota  culture. 

Performances  will  take  place  in  the  Strand 
Union  ballrooms  on  the  MSU-Bozeman 
campus  at  7:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  March  31, 
and  at  9:30  p.m.  Thursday,  April  1 . 

Both  performances  will  be  free;  the 
Wednesday  evening  performance  will  be 
open  to  the  general  public,  including 
children,  and  the  Thursday  morning  perfor¬ 
mance  will  be  reserved  for  young  people, 
grades  four  and  up.  Private-school,  home- 
school,  and  other  students  will  be  welcome 
Thursday,  based  on  available  seating,  but 


reservations  must  be  made  in  advance 
through  the  Music  and  Fine  Arts  Office 
of  the  Bozeman  Public  Schools  at  406- 
5S5-1525. 

The  24th  Annual  American  Indian 
Club  PowWow  will  be  held  April  2-3  at 
Brick  Breeden  Fieldhouse,  with  Grand 
Entry  at  7  p.m.  Friday  and  noon  and  6 
p.m.  Saturday.  Host  drum  is  Battle  Creek. 
The  pow  wow  includes  traditional  arts 
and  crafts  and  food  sales.  The  annual 
event  is  free  and  open  to  all. 

Artist  Kevin  Red  Star  is  designing  the 
poster  for  the  powwow  and  will  appear  at 
this  year’s  event.  Signed  copies  of  the 
poster  will  be  on  sale  during  the  pow¬ 
wow. 

For  more  information,  call  the  MSU 
Center  for  Native  American  Studies  at 
406-994-3884. 


For  Vincent,  with  love: 

Helena  partnership  creates  Virtual  Art  Center 


by  Joy  DeStefano  Haines 
Spring  Meadow  Resources 

As  I  write  these  words,  people  from  around 
the  world  are  flocking  by  the  thousands  to 
Washington  D.C.,  waiting  in  long  lines  to  see 
the  momentous  exhibit  of  works  by  Vincent 
Van  Gogh.  For  many  of  us  artists  working 
today,  this  event  is  both  heartening  and  disturb¬ 
ing. 

How  many  of  these  enthusiastic  pilgrims  will 
make  a  connection  between  the  past  and 
present?  How  many  will  be  able  to  grieve  the 
historical  “facts”  -  that  Van  Gogh  never  sold  a 
painting  in  his  lifetime,  was  ridiculed  by  critics 
and  peers,  and  suffered  a  major  mental  illness. 
These  “facts,”  combined,  finally  cost  him  his 
life  at  age  37. 

In  Helena,  there  is  a  new  community  partner¬ 
ship  between  human  services  and  the  arts  that 
addresses  some  of  these  “facts”  faced  by  living 
artists,  many  of  whom  have  physical,  develop¬ 
mental  or  psychiatric  disabilities.  We  call  this 
partnership  the  “Virtual  Art  Center”  -  a  title  that 
has  several  meanings. 

We  are  addressing  the  “virtual”  state  in  which 
many  non-traditional  artists  work  -  unknown  or 
unappreciated.  We  are  addressing  the  “virtual” 
state  in  which  many  people  with  disabilities 
wait  -  longing  for  meaningful  social  contact  but 
excluded  because  they  are  afraid,  feared  or 
simply  forgotten. 

The  partners  of  the  “Virtual 
Art  Center”  are  therefore 
taking  on  two  topics  “unpopu¬ 
lar”  in  America  today  -  art  and 
disability.  Both  topics  are  rich 
in  creative  potential  but  often 
seriously  misunderstood, 
separately  or  together. 

The  Virtual  Art  Center  is 
experimental  here  in  Helena, 
but  in  other  places  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  art  and  healing, 
art  and  community  compas¬ 
sion,  is  understood  and 
celebrated.  It  is  our  belief  that 
when  we  work  closely  in  the 
arts  with  people  who  have  life- 
limiting  challenges,  we 
understand  the  meaning  of 
how  a  deficit  in  one  area  may 
mean  a  compensation  in 
another. 

The  liberating  benefits  of  the 
arts  are  perhaps  most  compel¬ 
ling  in  the  lives  of  people  with 


disabilities.  By  inviting  people  of  all 
abilities  to  work  together,  making  art,  we 
want  everyone  to  share  in  this  experience 
first-hand. 

The  project  partners  believe  that  if  we 
continue  to  separate  the  arts,  and  people 
with  disabilities,  from  the  central  concerns 
and  activities  of  daily  public  life,  the  whole 
community  is  unfairly  deprived  of  life¬ 
changing  opportunities.  The  arts,  after  all, 
are  about  becoming  more  human  through 
spiritual  and  social  exploration  and  expres¬ 
sion. 

The  Virtual  Art  Center  partners  (Holter 
Museum,  Helena  Presents,  Grandstreet 
Theater,  Helena  Symphony,  Archie  Bray, 
Creative  Arts  Center,  Spring  Meadow 
Resources,  Golden  Triangle,  MDC  and 
others)  want  to  actively  welcome  and 
include  people  with  disabilities  who  have 
traditionally  been  excluded  -  even  as 
audience  -  from  our  city’s  wealth  of  talent 
and  experience.  In  this  way  we  also  expand 
the  audiences  for  Helena’s  visual  and 
performing  arts. 

Two  events  in  January  mark  the  advent  of 
this  experiment  in  “creative  compassion”: 
an  inclusive  workshop  for  adults  at  the 
Holter  Museum,  and  an  interactive  presenta¬ 
tion  at  the  Myrna  Loy  Center  to  train  artists 
(and  the  public)  in  “disability  awareness”. 


We  invite  all  Helenans  to  try  the 
“Virtual”  events  scheduled  for  the  next 
year  in  the  performing  and  visual  arts. 
Join  us  -  if  you  want  to  break  through  old 
patterns  into  new  dimensions  of  artistic 
vision  and  technique.  If  you  want  the  old- 
fashioned  basic-skills  experience,  we 
have  that  too. 

Join  us  -  if  for  no  other  reason  than  for 
Vincent  and  the  many  other  “greats”  of 
the  past  (Homer,  Beethoven,  Virginia 
Woolf...)  who  lived  with  a  “disability” 
that  is  a  permanent  part  of  their  art,  their 
humanity,  and  our  rich  cultural  inherit¬ 
ance. 

For  more  information,  please  call  Joy 
DeStefano  Haines  at  Spring  Meadow 
Resources,  443-2376. 


Workshops 


The  Myrna  Loy  Center  and 
Spring  Meadow  Resources  proudly 
present:  “Awareness  -  Explore  the 
Varieties  of  Human  Experience,”  a 
disability  awareness  training  for 
artists  from  5-8  p.m.  Friday,  Jan.  8, 
at  the  Myrna  Loy  Center  in  Helena. 
A  gallery  reception  for  “Outsider 
Art”  Exhibit  will  be 
held  at  5  p.m.,  and  at 
6  p.m.  Disability 
Awareness  Presenta¬ 
tions  will  be  given, 
featuring  local  artists 
and  health-care 
professionals. 

The  Holter  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art  and 
Spring  Meadow 
Resources  proudly 
present:  “Make  Your 
Mark:  Accessible 
Art”  on  Wednesday 
evenings,  Jan.  13-Feb. 
17,  from  7-9  p.m.  at 
the  Holter  Museum  of 
Art.  This  is  a  multi- 
media  workshop  for 
adults  of  all  abilities, 
team-taught  by  local 
artists  Cheri  Long  and 
Joy  DeStefano  Haines. 


An  exhibit  ol  “Outsider  Art”  opens  Jan.  8  at  the  Myrna  Loy  Center,  as  part 
of  a  disability  awareness  workshop. 
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Billings 
hosts  “No 
Boundaries” 
art  exhibit 

Original  works 
of  music,  dance 
and  poetry  by 
disabled  artists 
will  highlight  the 
official  opening  of 
the  “No  Bound¬ 
aries"  traveling  art 
exhibition  sched¬ 
uled  for  2  p.m. 
Feb.  14  in  the 
MSU-Billings 
S.U.B.  Galleria. 

The  “For  the 
Love  of  Art”  event, 
presented  by  the 
Human  Resources 
Development 
Council’s  Billings 
district,  kicks  off 
the  “No  Bound¬ 
aries”  exhibit 
which  will  remain 
up  through  the 
end  of  February 
before  hitting  the 
road.  The  project 
is  sponsored  by 
Very  Special  Arts 
Washington,  an 
educational 
affiliate  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts. 

The  project 
was  created  to 
showcase  the 
artwork  of  both 
established  and 
emerging  artists 
with  disabilities. 

No  admission  will 
be  charged  for  the 
opening,  and  light 
refreshments  will 
be  served. 

Further 

questions  may  be 
directed  to  Ian 
Elliot  at  406-252- 
8836,  or  by  FAX 
at  252-9365. 
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Affiliated 
Tribes  set 
gatherings 

The  Affiliated 
T ribes  of 
Northwest 
Indians  (ATNI) 
will  meet  three 
times  in  the 
coming  year. 
Tentative  dates 
for  upcoming 
conferences  are: 

•  Winter 
Conference  - 
Feb.  8-10  in 
Portland,  Ore. 

•  Mid-Year 
Conference  - 
May  17-20  in 
Grand  Ronde, 
Ore. 

•  46th  Annual 
Convention  - 
Sept.  20-23  in 
Pocatello,  Idaho. 

For  more 
details,  contact 
the  ATNI 
Regional  Office 
at  222  N.W. 
Davis,  Suite  403, 
Portland,  OR 
97209;  call  503- 
241-0070;  or  ' 
e-mail 

atni@cetnet.net. 


Folk  &  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeships 


Al  Chandler  Good  Strike:  Master  Hide  Painter 


With  this  issue,  Alexandra  Swaney 
resumes  her  series  of  articles  on  MAC’S 
Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  Apprentice-  x 
ship  recipients.  The  subject  of  this 
issue’s  article  is  Al  Chandler  Good 
Strike,  Gros  Ventre  hide  painter  from  the 
Fort  Belknap  Reservation. 

Future  articles  will  describe  other 
apprenticeships  in  Indian  Country  as 
well  as  recipients  from  other  parts  of  the 


When  I  spoke  with  Al 
Chandler  Good  Strike 
recently,  he  had  just 
returned  from  Cody,  Wyoming,  where 
he  did  show-and-tell  with  2,000  school 
children  at  the  Buffalo  Bill  Museum.  As  part 
of  his  presentation  on  hide  painting,  he  had 
the  children  paint  on  pieces  of  felt  to 
simulate  the  feel  of  it,  and  they  loved  it.  He 
stopped  in  Cody  on  his  way  back  from  the 
American  Indian  Arts  Festival  in  Dallas, 
where  he  received  a  blue  ribbon  for  his 
parfleche  and  war-bonnet  cases. 

These  kinds  of  events  are  typical  in  the 
life  of  a  man  who  is  not  only  a  very  good 
artist,  but  is  also  becoming  known  and 
respected  throughout  the  United  States  for 
his  faithful  rendering  of  the  traditional  hide 
arts  of  his  people,  the  Gros  Ventre,  who  live 
on  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation  in  North 
Central  Montana.  He  has  spent  a  lifetime 
studying,  re-creating  and  preserving  the 
ways  of  making 
things  that  were 
vital  to  the 
everyday  life  of 
Plains  peoples. 

Hand  drums, 
parfleche  bags, 
rattles,  war-bonnet 
cases,  and  painted 
hides  -  all  are 
made  with  the 
traditional  materi¬ 
als,  and  in  the  style 
that  his  ancestors 
made  them. 

The  lives  of 
most  Native  people 
before  Europeans 
arrived  were 
greatly  dependent 
on  animal  hide  for 
making  clothing, 
shelter  and  the 
kinds  of  objects  Al 
creates.  So  he 
begins  by  being  a  master  hide  worker.  After 
soaking  the  hides  for  twenty-four  hours  or 
more,  he  stretches  them  flat  onto  a  frame¬ 
work.  For  the  next  step,  removing  the  hair, 
he  uses  an  elkhom  hide-scraper  with  a  metal 
blade  made  from  the  seat  of  a  covered 
wagon  or  buggy. 

He  works  almost  exclusively  with  elk  and 
buffalo  hides,  mostly  buffalo.  After  remov¬ 
ing  the  hair  from  the  hide,  he  goes  on  to  cut 
the  shape  of  whatever  he  is  making.  Next,  he 
lets  it  dry,  and  meticulously  paints  the  hide 
with  natural  earth  paints  and  a  bone  brush.  If 
he  is  painting  a  whole  hide,  he  tans  it  before 
painting,  so  it  will  be  soft  and  smooth  to 
work  with. 

Al  recently  sent  a  painted  buffalo  hide  to 
Portland  for  auction,  to  help  raise  money  for 
Indian  Art  Northwest,  an  Indian  art  market. 
Al  was  a  master  artist  at  last  year’s  event. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  hide  painting 
was  a  way  of  communicating.  “Today  we 
have  computers.  In  those  days  ledger  (or 
hide)  painting  was  the  way  to  express  what 


Al  Chandler  Good  Strike  demonstrates  hide  painting 
with  natural  earth  paints  at  Indian  Arts  Northwest. 

(Photo  by  Leila  Childs) 


Painted  Buffalo  Hide  by  Ai  Chandler 
Good  Strike 


was  here,  how  it  was,”  Al 
recalls.  “In  those  days,  the 
tribes  had  their  own  way  of 
life,  religion,  had  their  own 
work  to  do.” 

“People  didn’t  have  to  go 
to  the  drugstore  -  we  had  our 
own  medicines,  and  there 
was  nothing  else  to  fall  back 
on.  Life  was  harder,  but 
people  were  physically  and 
mentally  in  great  condition,” 
he  recalls.  "Today  we  have  to 
depend  more  on  other  people. 

Even  our  animals  have  an 
easier  life  now.” 

“At  the  same  time,  I  feel 
sorry  for 
those 
people  in 

the  late  1 800s  because 
all  of  a  sudden  there’s  no 
more  buffalo.  What 
could  they  do?  I  can  feel 
how  depressed  they  were 
and  I  am  communicating 
■j' that  in  my  art  work  too." 

But,  Al  adds,  “you’ve 
n  «  .  got  to  forget  about  hate 

*  -  -  ‘  *"*•«  and  go  on.”  He  maintains 
“a  positive  attitude  no 
matter  what”  and  says 
his  life  these  days  is  very 
exciting. 

Now  63,  he  is  a 
veteran  of  eight  years 
service  in  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  after 
which  he  worked  for  the 
Xerox  Corporation  as  a 
service  representative, 
retiring  after  28  years. 

As  long  as  he  has  his  health,  he  says,  he 
doesn’t  have  to  depend  on  anyone  for 
anything.  He  feels  he  is  in  demand  because 
“I’m  the  only  guy  that  does  this  type  of 
work.  My  experience  is  through  the  hands- 
on,  not  reading  a 
book.” 

“There  is 
going  to  be  a 
time  that  this 
kind  of  work  I 
do  is  going  to  be 
revived,”  he 
predicts.  In 
Dallas,  someone 
asked  to  take 
pictures  of  his 
work  and  told 
him,  “You  are 
the  first  one 
making  it  like  I 
see  in  museums.”  Says  Al,  “It  makes  me  feel 
good  to  see  that  people  recognize  my  work.” 


"Today  we  have 
computers.  In  those 
days  ledger  (or  hide) 
painting  was  the  way 
to  express  what  was 
here,  how  it  was,"  Al 
recalls.  "In  those  days, 
the  tribes  had  their 
own  way  of  life,  reli¬ 
gion,  had  their  own 
work  to  do." 


Hand  drum  with  turtle  design,  from  traveling 
folk  arts  exhibit,  “Bridles,  Bits  and  Beads”. 

(Photo  by  Alexandra  Swaney) 


Al  was  the  recipient  of  two  Folk  and 
Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  awards 
in  the  early  1990s. 

For  the  master  artist,  this  award  is  in 
recognition  of  skill  and  dedication  to  an 
art  that  is  traditional,  that  requires 
person-to-person  “passing  on”  for 
survival.  Al  chose  his  son  Sean  to  work 
with  him  in  the  tipi-painting  apprentice¬ 
ship.  Together  they  researched  tradi¬ 
tional  designs  and  painted  tipis. 

Sean  has  put  to  good  use  the  skills  he 
learned  from  his  father.  He  has  now 
painted  tipis  for  museums  in  Paris, 
France,  South  Dakota  and  Wolf  Point, 
and  just  graduated  with  a  B.A.  in  Art 
from  Montana  State  University.  His 
father  likes  to  think  that  the  work  they 
did  together  in  the 
traditional  arts 
inspires  some  of 
Sean’s  contempo¬ 
rary,  abstract 
paintings. 

The  Gros  Ventre 
music  apprentice¬ 
ship  took  place  as  a 
master  class  over 
several  weeks  at 
Hays/Lodge  Pole. 

Al  made  a  powwow 
drum  and  hand 
drums  with  a 
selected  group  of 
fifteen  student 
apprentices,  in 
fifth-through-ninth 
grades.  The 

students  were  also  taught  some  traditional 
songs,  and  performed  those  songs  at  a 
powwow,  where  they  were  recorded. 

“They  built  the  drum  and  they  built  self 
esteem,”  Al  says.  Since  then,  Al  has  joined 
MAC’s  Artists  in  the  Schools  and  Communi¬ 
ties  roster,  and  has  carried  out  several 
residencies  in  schools  both  on  and  off  the 
reservation.  Al  feels  very  fortunate  to  have 
the  skills  and  success  he  does  today. 

He  is  also  keenly  aware  of  the  importance 
of  good  role  models  for  children:  “When  I 
was  a  small  boy  living  on  the  Fort  Belknap 
Reservation,  I  had  my  grandfather,  and  when 
1  attended  Indian  schools  in  South  Dakota,  I 
had  a  boys’  adviser  who  inspired  me  to  get 
what  I  want  through  hard  work.” 

Hard  work,  creativity  and  an  open  and 
good  spirit  have  brought  many  rewards  to  Al 
Chandler  Good  Strike  over  the  years.  He  has 
always  realized  the  value  of  his  Indian  way 
of  life,  and  kept  it  going  while  doing  the 
things  that  were  necessary  for  survival  in  the 
modern  world.  In  1980,  he  was  the  subject  of 
a  PBS  documentary,  “I’d  Rather  Be  Pow¬ 
wowing,”  which  showed  him  making  the 
transition  from  successful  corporate  em¬ 
ployee,  during  the  week,  to  traditional  Indian, 
on  the  weekends. 

We  are  fortunate  that 
he  continues  to  share  his 
knowledge  and  art  with 
others.  You  can  see  his 
work  in  a  one-man  exhibit 
at  the  Museum  of  the 
Plains  Indian  and  Craft 
Center  in  Browning 
during  March,  1999.  He  is 
also  a  featured  artist  in 
our  traveling  exhibit, 
“Bridles,  Bits  and  Beads: 
The  Folk  and  Traditional 
Arts  of  Montana.” 


Al  would  like  to  see  more  Indian  artists 
become  involved  with  the  Montana  Arts 
Council.  “It’s  been  good  for  me,”  he  says. 
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Resources  for  Artists  &  Teachers 


TEACHING 

WRITING 


FROM  A  II 

POINT  OF  VIEW 

Terry  Hcrmsen  «uicl  Rohm  Fox,  edUors. 


Teaching  Writing  From  a  Writer’s 
Point  of  View 

Edited  by  Terry  Hermsen  and  Robert  Fox 
Published  in  October,  1998,  by  the 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 

This  collection  of  essays  and  creative 
writing  by  teachers,  Ohio  students  and 
professional  writers  is  based  on  the  Ohio  Arts 
Council’s  nationally  recognized  summer 
writing  institute,  “The  Experience  of  Writing”. 

The  book  contains  contributions  from  Arts 
Council  writers  in  residence,  K-12  teachers 
who  participated  in  the  summer  program  and 
professional  writers  such  as  Ron  Carlson  and 
Scott  Russell  Sanders,  who  have  served  as 
institute  faculty  members.  Teaching  Writing 
From  a  Writer’s  Point  of  View  offers  a  variety 
of  innovative  ideas  and  sample  assignments 
and  is  an  excellent  resource  for  English 


language  art  teachers  at  all  levels. 

The  Ohio  Arts  Council  has  also  published 
Why  Workshop?  Changing  Course  in  7-12 
English.  This  compilation  of  nine  essays 
articulates  the  development  of  a  teacher’s 
methods  and  discusses  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  various  teaching  strategies.  It 
was  derived  from  participants  in  “Change 
Course!”,  a  project  designed  to  change  the 
way  writing  and  reading  are  taught.  The  book 
promotes  the  workshop  method  and  provides 
information  on  how  to  implement  a  student- 
centered  classroom.  Edited  by  Rich  Bullock 
of  the  English  Department  of  Wright  State 
University,  Why  Workshop  is  published  by 
Stenhouse  Publishers. 

To  obtain  copies  of  either  publication, 
contact  Bob  Fox,  Literature  Program 
Coordinator,  Ohio  Arts  Council  727  E.  Main 
Street,  Columbus  OH  43205-1796  or  e-mail 
t't'ox  @  oac.ohio.gov. 


The  Visual  Artist  and  the  New 
Funding  Environment 

Proceedings  from  the  Visual  Arts  Sympo¬ 
sium,  presented  Dec.  11-12, 1997,  by 

the  Western  States  Arts  Federation 

Eight  presentations,  geared  toward  helping 
visual  artists  expand  and  develop  opportunities, 
are  included  in  this  book,  which  was  published 
by  the  Western  States  Arts  Federation 
(WESTAF).  The  text  is  derived  from  speeches 
given  at  “The  Visual  Artist  and  the  New 
Funding  Environment  Symposium,”  held  Dec. 

1 1-12,  1997,  in  Seattle,  Wash.  The  financial 
support  of  WESTAF  patrons  and  Missoula 
residents  Sue  and  John  Talbot  helped  bring  the 
project  to  fruition. 

The  symposium  featured  eight  presenters, 
who  were  allowed  approximately  20  minutes  to 
deliver  a  prepared  statement.  Afterwards, 
symposium  facilitators  directed  a  discussion  that 
included  all  participants. 

Presenters,  and  their  topics,  included: 

•  Charles  Bergman,  executive  vice  president 
of  The  Pollock- Krasner  Foundation,  “The 
Relationship  of  Private  Foundations  to  Indi¬ 
vidual  Artists”. 

•  Julie  Lazar,  director  of  Experimental 


Programs  at  the  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  in 
Los  Angeles,  “A  Critique  of  Reports  on  Artist 
Support  and  Community  Development”. 

•  Betty  LaDuke,  a  visual  artist  from  Ashland, 
Ore.,  “An  Artist’s  Perspective  of  How  Awards 
Can  Change  a  Life". 

•  Jack  Becker,  publisher  of  Public  Art  Review, 
“Comments  and  Concerns  About  Percent-for-Art 
Programs”. 

•  Carla  Roberts,  executive  director  of  Atlatl, 
“How  Native  Communities  Integrate  Art  Into  the 
Social  Fabric”. 

•  Lance  Izumi,  senior  fellow  in  California 
Studies  at  Pacific  Research  Institute  for  Public 
Policy,  “The  Political  Right’s  Position  on  Public 
Support  for  the  Arts”. 

•  Lorraine  Garcia-Nakata,  managing  director 
of  the  Mexican  Museum  in  San  Francisco,  “A 
New  Approach  to  Developing  an  Arts  Education 
Curriculum”. 

•  Kathryn  Reasoner,  executive  director  of 
Headlands  Center  for  the  Arts  in  Sausalito, 

Calif.,  “The  Impact  of  Artist  Residency  Pro¬ 
grams”. 

According  to  Anthony  Radich,  executive 
director  of  WESTAF,  projects  such  as  the 
symposium  represent  early  steps  in  the 
organization’s  commitment  “to  build  a  visual 


arts  program  at  WESTAF  that  properly 
serves  the  creative  energy  of  the  West.” 

For  more  information,  write  to  WESTAF 
at  1543  Champa  St.,  Suite  220,  Denver,  CO 
80202;  e-mail  www.westaf.org;  or  call  303- 
629-1166. 


Native  American  Literature 
Montana  and  Northcentral 
Regional  Publications 

by  Dorothea  Susag 

Published  in  1 998  by  the  Montana  Office  of 
Public  Instruction 

This  new  book,  available  from  OPI  in  Helena, 
is  designed  to  provide  teachers  with  a  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  books  by  and  about  Montana’s  Indians  - 
and  encourage  educators  to  use  them. 

According  to  education  consultant  M.L. 
McCluskey,  Montana  teachers  have  historically 
“had  a  difficult  time  finding  books  that  accu¬ 
rately  depicted  this  state’s  Native  American 
population.” 

The  author,  Dorothea  Susag,  is  a  teacher  at 
Simms  High  School.  She  has  spent  considerable 
time  gathering  and  developing  materials  meant 
to  encourage  teachers  to  include  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  literature,  history  and  culture  in  their  regular 
classroom  activities. 

The  book  provides  the  reader  with  an  exten¬ 


sive  annotated  bibliography  and  suggested 
resources  for  teaching  about  Montana’s  Native 
Americans  in  primary  through  secondary  grades. 

Susag  also  wrote  Roots  and  Branches:  A 
Resource  of  Native  American  Literature  Themes, 
Lessons  and  Bibliographies.  Illustrated  by  Jack 
Real  Bird,  the  publication  was  released  in 
October  of  1998  by  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English.  Native  American  Literature 
is  a  complement  to  Roots  and  Branches,  specifi¬ 
cally  tailored  for  teachers  and  librarians  in 
Montana. 

According  to  Susag,  both  publications  were 
written  with  one  goal  paramount:  “to  particularly 
respect  the  Native  voices  that  honestly  express 
their  own  historical  and  cultural  heritages  and  to 
support  each  student’s  discovery  of  his/her 
cultural  ties  to  ancient  and  contemporary 
writers.” 

Free  copies  of  Native  American  Literature  are 
available  from  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction, 
P.O.  Box  202501,  Helena,  MT  59620.  Call 
Denise  Juneau  at  406-444-3013  or  send  e-mail  to 
junea@state.mtus.  The  companion  book,  Roots 


and  Branches,  is  available  from  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English; 
call  1  -800-369-6283  or  visit  the  web  site  at 
http://www.ncte.org. 
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Help  us  find 
stories  for 
State  of 
the  Arts 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council  is 
requesting 
submissions  from 
artists  and 
organizations  on 
practical  profes¬ 
sional  develop¬ 
ment  tips  for 
artists  for 
upcoming  issues 
of  State  of  the 
Arts. 

Topics  might 
include: 

•  “How  to" 
articles  (i.e. 
marketing  tips  for 
the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how 
to  find  a  publisher 
for  your  first  book, 
doing  your  own 
PR,  writing  an 
effective  artist 
statement  or  how 
to  make  a  CD). 

•  Innovative  arts 
education 
projects  or 
statistics. 

Please  limit 
submissions  to 
500  words.  Call 
Ami  Fishbaugh  at 
(406)  444-6430 
for  more  informa¬ 
tion  or  e-mail  your 
ideas  to 

mac@state.mt.us 
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“Change  is 
good.  You 
go  first.” 

-  Gilbert 


aw  &  the  Art  World 


Tips  on  commission  agreements 


By  Bill  Frazier,  Attorney 

From  time  to  time,  I  address  specific 
professional  concerns  of  artists,  dealers,  and 
collectors,  such  as  contract  provisions.  They 
are  always  subject  to  discussion,  and  nearly 
everyone  has  a  horror  story  to  tell.  Let’s  ^ 
consider  commissions  for  the  creation  of  a 
specific  work  of  art.  The  artist  and  the  buyer 
should  have  a  memo,  contract,  or  letter  of 
understanding,  and  the  artist  should  always 
receive  a  deposit,  unless  there  is  no  question  of 
integrity. 

First  and  foremost,  the  artist  should  ensure 
that  there  is  no  misunderstanding  about 
ownership  of  the  copyright  and  the  rights  to 
reproduction.  The  artist  automatically  owns 
the  copyright  to  his  work,  and  he  automatically 
retains  the  copyright  when  the  work  is  sold. 
The  copyright  does  not  pass  to  the  buyer.  This 
is  nothing  new;  it  has  been  the  law  for  more 
than  20  years.  The  buyer  does  not  get  the 
copyright.  If  he  wants  it,  he  must  buy  it 
separately  and  receive  a  written  document  of 
transfer. 

I  will  try  to  keep  these  commission  provi¬ 
sions  simple.  There  should  be  an  agreement  as 
to  price  and  how  and  when  it  will  be  paid.  Will 
there  be  an  initial  deposit,  then  periodic 
payments,  and  a  final  payment  upon  delivery? 
There  should  be  a  specific  delivery  date  in 
writing  for  the  protection  of  both  parties  to  the 
commission. 

There  also  should  be  an  understanding 
about  insurance  and  shipping,  as  well  as 
framing,  if  it  is  a  painting,  and  installation  if  it 
is  a  sculpture.  In  other  words,  who  pays  for 
what? 

Two  very  serious  problems  may  arise,  one 
dealing  with  reproduction  and  one  with  buyer 
satisfaction.  Although  the  artist  automatically 
owns  the  copyright  and  all  rights  to  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  artwork,  occasionally  the  painting 
gets  away  from  the  artist  before  he  does  his 


prints  or  reproductions.  In  some  cases,  the 
buyer  does  not  wish  to  give  the  artist  access  to 
the  artwork  so  that  prints  can  be  made.  The 
buyer  does  not  want  reproductions,  and  the 
artist  does  not  wish  to  offend  or  have  to  sue  a 
customer  to  gain  access.  Impasse. 

The  simple  solution  to  this  problem  is  to 
have  all  photography  necessary  for  prints  done 
before  the  painting  is  sold  or  leaves  the  artist’s 
possession.  Another  solution,  but  not  quite  as 
good,  is  to  have  in  the  sales  contract  or  invoice 
a  provision  allowing  the  artist  to  have  the 
painting  back  for  reproduction  or  for  exhibition 
purposes.  This  provision  should  provide  for  the 
artist  to  be  responsible  for  shipping  and 
insurance,  and  payment  to  the  owner  of  a 
certain  number  of  the  resulting  prints.  If  such 
things  are  resolved  in  advance,  there  usually  are 
no  hard  feelings  and  no  lawsuits  or  letters  from 
lawyers. 

Another  major  problem  deals  with  the 
question  of  buyer  satisfaction.  It  is  always 
unwise  for  the  artist  to  offer  his  work  with  a 
guarantee  of  satisfaction.  This  does  not  nor¬ 
mally  appear  in  commission  agreements, 
because  of  its  subjective  nature.  It  always  leaves 
open  an  area  for  misunderstanding  and  strife. 
The  artist  might  feel  that  he  has  created  an 
absolute  “work  of  art,”  but  the  buyer  might  be 
totally  dissatisfied.  A  sophisticated  buyer  might 
insist  on  such  a  provision,  but  the  artist  should 
resist. 

The  artist  should  consider  a  provision  that 
defines  acceptance  at  the  point  that  the  buyer 
approves  a  final  model  for  a  sculpture,  or  sketch 
for  a  painting.  Similarly,  the  buyer  might  want  a 
provision  that  delays  final  acceptance  until  he  is 
completely  satisfied. 

Problems  abound,  and  many  commission 
agreements  simply  do  not  address  this  issue.  I 
urge  artists  to  resist  such  a  provision,  because 
the  buyer’s  reasons  for  rejecting  a  work  might 
be  entirely  subjective  and  have  nothing  to  do 


with  the  quality  of  the  piece. 

A  compromise  could  be  reached  by 
declaring,  in  advance,  some  objective  criteria 
forjudging  the  buyer’s  satisfaction,  but  if  you 
find  yourself  in  this  position,  the  problems 
have  already  started. 

Another  point  to  be  aware  of,  when  the 
work  is  for  a  public  installation,  is  the  comple¬ 
tion  date.  Normally,  the  date  of  completion 
should  not  matter,  but  if  there  is  an  event 
scheduled  in  connection  with  the  work,  the 
date  is  very  important.  Careers  have  been 
ruined  because  of  missed  deadlines. 

For  successful  marketing  purposes  and  to 
avoid  unpleasant  legal  experiences,  it  is 
important  for  both  parties  to  stay  in  touch  and 
to  be  aware  of  the  other’s  expectations  and 
problems. 

Another  provision  that  is  appearing  more 
frequently  relates  to  warranty.  The  buyer 
might  require  the  artist  to  warrant  the  artwork 
against  defects  in  material  or  workmanship. 
This  should  be  acceptable  to  the  artist,  but 
there  should  be  a  time  limit,  as  there  is  with 
any  other  product  warranty.  Additionally,  to 
avoid  impermissible  alterations  or  the  use  of 
untrained  workers,  there  must  be  consideration 
given  as  to  who  would  make  any  warranty 
repairs.  This  could  involve  the  artist’s  moral 
rights  under  the  Visual  Artists  Rights  Act.  This 
is  an  area  that  should  be  considered  seriously 
by  the  artist,  especially  if  the  commission  is 
for  a  public  or  publicly  funded  installation. 

Always  read  the  fine  print  in  any  extract, 
and  have  your  lawyer  look  at  it  before  you 
sign  it.  This  applies  equally  to  the  buyer  and 
the  artist. 

-  Printed  through  courtesy  of 
Art  of  the  West 

Bill  Frazier  is  Chairman  of  the  Montana 
Arts  Council  and  is  in  private  practice  in 
Big  Timber,  Montana. 


The  Bored  Board:  Motivation  through  leadership 


If  your  board  has  checked  out  of 
fundraising  or,  worse,  micromanages 
without  raising  any  money,  learn  from  an 
expert  how  to  revitalize  and  motivate. 
Fisher  Howe,  a  recognized  national  leader 
on  nonprofit  board  development  and  board 
fundraising,  gives  his  list  of  Some  Board 
Member  Maxims  and  recommendations  on 
how  to  overcome  the  obstacles. 

Howe  says,  “Leadership  is  the  most 
important  quality  to  motivate  a  board. 

Don’t  underestimate  the  importance  of  the 
chair  to  provide  this  leadership.  Be  crystal 
clear  that  fundraising  is  included  in  the 
board’s  responsibilities.  Staff  support 
provides  record  keeping,  administrative 
duties,  research,  thanks,  recognition  and 
encouragement.  The  board  governs.  The 
staff  manages.” 

“Boards  define  the  agency  mission  and 
strategic  plan.  Boards  hire,  evaluate,  pay 
and  fire  the  executive  director.  Boards 
recruit  new  board  members.  Boards  oversee 
fundraising  and  each  member  must  contrib¬ 
ute.  Nothing  less  than  100%  participation  is 
acceptable.  Board  members  must  be 
solicited  by  a  peer,  not  a  staff  member. 
Don’t  set  a  dollar  figure  on  the  gift  because 


“Keep  the  board  meetings 
interesting.  Add  substance  to 
each  discussion  to  keep  each 
member  involved.” 


you  may  estimate  too  low.” 

Howe  advises  that  twenty  is  a  workable 
board  number.  Forty  members  is  manageable 
but  more  than  that  tends  to  get  out  of  hand.  A 
tenure  of  three  years,  rotated  so  that  experi¬ 
enced  board  members  retain  a  majority  is  also 
advised.  Appoint  an  energetic  and  dedicated 
retiring  board  member  to  an  advisory  or 
fundraising  committee  to  keep  him/her  active 
and  involved.  Howe  emphasizes  this  fact: 
“Keep  the  board  meetings  interesting.  Add 
substance  to  each  discussion  to  keep  each 
member  involved.” 

If  a  board  is  so  stuck-in-the-mud  that 
nothing  seems  to  help,  Howe  suggests 
bringing  in  an  outside  consultant.  Members 
will  listen  to  an  outside  expert  and  can  be 
challenged. 

For  reading  material,  following  is  a  list  of 
Fisher  Howe’s  books. 


Welcome  to  the  Board.  Written  for  the 
active  board  member,  it  provides  nuts  and 
bolts  information  and  answers  common 
questions  about  board  member  concerns. 
To  order,  call  Josse-Bass  Publishers,  800- 
956-7739;  the  cost  is  $20.95. 

The  Board  Member’s  Guide  to  Strategic 
Planning.  Practical,  no-nonsense  approach 
that  demystifies  the  often  intimidating 
planning  process,  showing  why  it  is 
essential  and  providing  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions.  The  cost  is  $19.95. 

The  Board  Member’s  Guide  to  Fund 
Raising.  A  concise  and  comprehensive 
resource  for  the  entire  fundraising  process, 
why  the  board  must  take  the  lead  and  how 
personally  satisfying  raising  money  for  an 
organization  can  be;  the  cost  is  $25.95. 
Both  of  the  latter  two  books  can  be  ordered 
from  the  National  Center  for  Nonprofit 
Boards  (NCNB),  (202)  452-6262. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Fisher  Howe,  2015  48th  St,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20007,  (202)  223- 
4301,  Fax  (202)  333-7703,  E-mail, 
Fhowe@aol.com. 
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Heritage  teachers  aim  high 


by  Michael  llmphrey 

When  I  finished  a  presentation  on  the 
Heritage  Project  in  Edmonton  last  month,  the 
first  question  was  whether  community-centered 
teaching  improved  test  scores.  It  brought  to 
mind  an  experience  my  brother-in-law  had  a 
few  years  ago.  After  a  logging  accident,  he  was 
carried  into  a  hospital  emergency  room  uncon¬ 
scious  with  a  number  of  obvious  injuries.  He 
became  the  focus  of  all  sorts  of  tests  by  all  sorts 
of  highly  skilled  specialists.  They  drew  blood, 
took  urine  samples,  examined  brain  scans,  and 
collected  a  lot  of  good  and  useful  data. 

But  when  he  woke  up,  no  one  remembered  to 
sit  down  and  chat  with  him  to  get  the  big 
picture.  His  main  complaint,  once  he  could  talk, 
was  intense  pain  in  his  back,  which  for  almost  a 
week  no  one  realized  was  broken. 

His  injury  was  invisible  to  the  testers, 
squinting  at  images  of  the  wrong  things  in  dim 
rooms  far  from  where  he  lay.  The  availability  of 
the  tests  kept  people  busy  and  reassured  them 
they  were  doing  the  important  things,  but  it  also 
blinded  them  to  other  information  that  a 
perceptive  observer  could  have  found  quite 
easily.  When  a  doctor  finally  stood  at  the 
bedside  and  talked  with  my  brother-in-law,  he 
picked  up  on  the  oversight  at  once. 

What  worried  me  about  the  good  folks  to  the 
north  was  not  their  desire  for  tests,  but  the  way 
that  desire  seemed  to  blind  them  to  other 
realities.  The  issues  I  had  been  talking  about 
were  not  low  level  skills,  which  can  be  mea¬ 
sured  quite  well  by  standardized  tests,  but 
higher  level  issues,  which  are  best  evaluated  in 
real  life  by  discriminating  judges.  How  would  a 
musician  feel  if  asked,  after  performing  a 
complex  piece,  “Yes,  but  how  can  we  be  sure 
that  you  can  read  music?” 

Would  the  musician  feel  his  effort  was 
wasted?  Great  performances  become  unlikely 
when  there  are  no  great  audiences,  and  if  we,  as 
members  of  communities,  want  high  quality 
work  from  our  students  we  would  do  well  to  see 
that  they  have  chances  to  attempt  things  far 
more  complex  than  multiple-choice  tests,  and 
that  we  are  there  to  listen  and  respond  to  what 
they  do. 

I  had  described  projects  that  engaged 
students  in  formulating  questions,  creating 
research  plans,  working  in  teams  to  divide  the 
work  into  manageable  chunks,  finding  and 
evaluating  information  from  diverse  sources, 
reaching  original  conclusions,  and  forming  their 
thoughts  into  spoken  and  written  presentations 
for  various  audiences.  The  best  way  to  judge 
such  work  is  to  experience  the  products  that 
result. 

We  attain  high  quality  not  by  measuring 
basic  skills  but  by  judging  complex  perfor¬ 
mances.  The  sort  of  work  heritage  students  are 
doing  is  the  sort  of  work  that  scholars  do;  it  is 
the  sort  of  work  that  entrepreneurs  do  when 
starting  new  ventures;  it  is  the  sort  of  work  that 


Teachers  at  last  summer's  Next  Generation  Institute  practice  their  documentation 
skills  while  interviewing  Charlie  Russell  (aka  Bob  Malyevac).  Each  institute  features  a 
balance  of  hands  on  skills  and  talks  by  writers,  historians  and  artists  who  contribute 
to  the  cultural  conversations  that  are  shaping  the  American  West  today.  Teachers  who 
would  like  to  attend  the  institute  this  summer  or  who  would  like  to  apply  for  a  heritage 
grant  for  their  classroom  should  contact  the  Montana  Heritage  Project.  For  more 
information  visit  www.edheritage.org. 


more  and  more  employees  do;  and  it  is  the  sort 
of  work  that  many  people  do  when  they  learn 
they  have  a  disease  they  need  to  understand.  It  is 
even  the  sort  of  work  people  do  when  learning  a 
new  hobby.  In  short,  it’s  a  kind  of  work  that’s 
basic  to  a  good  life  in  our  information  society. 

But  it’s  not  the  sort  of  work  school  adminis¬ 
trators  are  likely  to  support  if  their  schools  are 
judged  mostly  on  the  basis  of  standardized 
achievement  tests.  The  evaluation  systems  we 
adopt  drive  our  organizations.  Abraham  Maslow 
noted  that  “when  the  only  tool  you  own  is  a 
hammer,  every  problem  begins  to  resemble  a 
nail.” 

In  doing  real  work  with  our  students  we  get 
to  know  them  better.  We  remember  that  such 
things  as  compassion  and  honesty  can  also  be 
taught,  and  that  teaching  them  is  an  adult 
responsibility  that  teachers  share  with  families 
and  communities.  The  surest  way  to  teach  good 
values  is  first  of  all  to  make  them  visible, 
exploring  the  arts  and  humanities  with  wise  and 
courageous  guides. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  a  young  person  who 
reads  well  but  dreams  of  taking  a  gun  to  school 
to  eliminate  his  frustrations  has  a  serious 
educational  problem,  which  is  a  problem  for  all 
of  us,  but  it  won’t  show  up  on  achievement  test 
scores.  If  we  increase  our  students’  reading 
scores  by  ten  percent  while  their  commitment  to 
serving  others  or  living  ethical  lives  declines  by 
ten  percent,  I  doubt  we  are  making  progress 
toward  any  world  we  want  to  live  in.  But  when 
the  only  judgments  we  make  are  based  on  low- 


level  standardized  measures,  we  can  be 
losing  ground  without  knowing  it. 

Sure,  some  problems  really  are  nails. 

And  of  course  we  want  to  monitor  how  well 
our  kids  are  doing  at  mastering  basic  skills. 
We  just  don’t  want  to  forget  that  such  skills 
are  the  beginning  rather  than  the  end  of  the 
education  game.  I  would  be  okay  with  the 
tests-and-measurements  folks  peddling  their 
low-level  measures  of  academic  skills  if 
they  were  okay  with  artists  and  humanists 
having  space  to  engage  young  people  in 
larger  affairs  of  the  soul. 

Test-driven  school  work  tends  toward 
narrow  and  trivial  assignments  that  kill  the 
spirit  of  adventure  for  both  teachers  and 
students.  Few  lovers  of  learning  and 
knowledge  really  care  about  the  tasks  that 
result.  But  by  tackling  large  projects  in  the 
real  world,  young  people  experience,  in 
Wordsworth’s  words,  the  “chance  collisions 
and  quaint  accidents”  which  serve  “to 
impregnate  and  elevate  the  mind”  of  every 
questing  soul. 

The  Heritage  Project’s  fifth  annual  Next 
Generation  Summer  Institute  will  be  held  in 
Great  Falls  June  22-23.  This  year’s  institute 
will  be  open  to  all  teachers  interested  in  the 
cultural  conversations  that  shape  Montana 
today. 

For  registration  information,  contact  the 
Project  at  P.O.  Box  672,  St.  Ignatius,  MT 
59865  or  email  umphrey@edheritage.org. 


Billings  teens  showcase  results  of  workshops 


The  Stories  Project,  a  collaborative  arts  project  involving 
students  at  Riverside  Middle  School  in  Billings,  recently  show¬ 
cased  the  results  of  two  artist-led  workshops. 

The  18  students  from  the  MEdia  Speaks  workshop,  taught  by 
artists  Terry  Karson  and  Anner  Marble,  gave  a  performance  Dec.  7 
that  incorporated  creative  writing,  visual  arts  and  theatre. 

Meanwhile,  the  local  Community  Access  Television  station 
(Channel  7),  is  premiering  the  work  of  nine  students  involved  in  a 
video  production  workshop  taught  by  Paul  Whiting.  The  half-hour 
program  airs  Dec.  15, 21, 29  and  Jan.  12. 

The  Stories  Project  is  a  pilot  program  designed  to  affect  the  lives 
of  teens  in  a  positive  way  through  use  of  the  arts.  Classes  are 


taught  by  local  artists  each  Friday  at  Riverside  Middle  School.  In 
addition,  students  and  their  families  take  field  trips  to  local 
theaters  and  museums  that  are  collaborating  in  the  project. 

“This  project  has  taught  these  students  life  skills  they  might 
never  have  had  the  opportunity  to  experience,”  says  project 
facilitator  Beth  Fredlund.  “They  have  learned  new  ways  around 
traditional  teenage  apathy  and  boredom  and  made  new  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  community.” 

The  Stories  Project  is  funded  in  part  by  the  Montana  Arts 
Council,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Youth  Foundation,  First  Interstate  Bank.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  contact  Education  Director  Bess  Fredlund  at  256-8915. 
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Billings  to 
host  giant 
Winter  Fest 

More  than  60 
national  and  local 
artists  will  be  on 
hand  to  offer 
instruction  during 
the  upcoming 
Winter  Festival  in 
the  Rocky 
Mountains  in 
Billings  Jan.  28-31. 

More  than  200 
lectures  and 
workshops  focus 
on  fabric  arts, 
quilting,  doll¬ 
making,  Teddy- 
bear  making, 
basket-making, 
silk-painting, 
miniatures, 
jewelry-making, 
tapestries, 
painting,  sketch¬ 
ing,  clay  sculp¬ 
ture,  photogra¬ 
phy,  fly-tying  and 
more.  Many  of 
the  sections  are 
filling  up  rapidly, 
so  early  registra¬ 
tion  is  advised. 

The  festival, 
which  will  take 
place  at  the 
Sheraton  Billings 
Hotel  and 
MetraPark  Arena, 
also  includes 
competitions  with 
cash  prizes  for 
the  best  works.  In 
addition,  there 
will  be  raffles  and 
a  silent  auction. 

Charter  buses 
will  be  running 
from  Whitefish 
and  Great  Falls, 
with  stops  in 
numerous 
communities 
enroute.  Those 
buses  will  depart 
on  Jan.  27  and 
return  on  Feb.  1 . 

If  enough  interest 
is  shown,  buses 
may  also  run 
from  Missoula 
and  Bozeman. 
Inquiries  should 
be  made  to  Roxy 
Carper  at 
Promotions  USA: 
406-656-8381  or 
http:// 

www.shopmt.com 
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.  From  potter  to  scholar 

Voulkos  receives  honorary  doctorate  from  Alfred 
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Custer 
County 
Art  Center 
seeks 
entries  for 
juried  show 

Entry  forms 
are  now  avail¬ 
able  at  the 
Custer  County 
Art  Center  for 
the  20th  Annual 
Juried  Art 
Exhibition. 

The  applica¬ 
tion  includes  a 
nonrefundable 
fee  of  $10  for 
each  artist, 
limited  to  two 
entries.  All  fees, 
entry  forms  and 
artwork  must  be 
received  by  the 
Art  Center  in 
Miles  City  by  5 
p.m.,  Jan.  28. 

Anyone  1 8 
years  or  older 
from  Montana 
and  adjoining 
states  is  eligible, 
and  both 
professional  and 
amateur  artists 
are  welcome.  All 
entries  must  be 
original  works  of 
the  entrant. 

This  year’s 
juror  is  Vicki  Van 
Buskirk,  owner 
and  operator  of 
Toucan  Gallery 
in  Billings.  She 
will  select  works 
for  inclusion  in 
the  exhibit  as 
well  as  cash 
awards  of  $250, 
$100  and  $75 
and  honorable 
mentions.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the 
exhibit,  approxi¬ 
mately  25  works 
selected  for  a 
traveling  exhibit 
will  tour  sites  in 
eastern  Mon¬ 
tana. 

The  exhibit 
will  open  Feb.  7 
and  continue 
through  March 
14.  For  further 
details,  call  406- 
232-0635. 


by  Peter  Held 

"Once  I  have  leveled 
off  at  what  seems  like  a 
plateau,  I  can  never 
resist  diving  into  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  experimenta¬ 
tion,  one  idea  leading 
to  another.  Before  I 
know  it,  I've  gotten  way 
off  on  a  limb,  so  far 
away  that  new  ideas 
seem  unmanageable, 
and  I  come  back  toward 
the  plateau  again  —  but 
not  all  the  way.  Actu¬ 
ally,  I  start  a  new  plateau  a 
little  higher  up  in  my  develop¬ 
ment  than  the  one  before,  and 
here  I  assimilate  what  I  learned 
when  I  was  out  there  on  the 
limb." 

-  Peter  Voulkos, 
Craft  Horizons  magazine, 
October,  1956 

This  past  fall  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  part  of  a  special  occasion  at  Alfred 
University’s  School  of  Ceramics,  the 
preeminent  training  institute  for  contemporary 
ceramists  located  in  upstate  New  York.  On  Oct. 
8,  University  President  Edward  Coll  conferred 
a  Doctor  of  Fine  Arts 
degree  on  Peter 
Voulkos,  one  of  the 
world’s  most  influential 
ceramic  artists  and  a 
native  Montanan.  Later 
that  evening,  Voulkos 
was  awarded  the 
prestigious  Charles 
Fergus  Binns  Medal  for 
high  achievement  in  the 
field  of  ceramic  art.  Not 
one  to  stand  on  cer¬ 
emony,  Voulkos 
thanked  President  Coll 
and  launched  into  an 
inspiring  speech  that 
touched  the  hearts  of 
those  in  attendance. 

As  part  of  the 
presentations,  I  was 
invited  to  present  a 
lecture  on  Voulkos’s 
involvement  with  the 
Archie  Bray  Founda¬ 
tion,  of  which  he  was 

the  first  co-director,  along  with  Rudy  Autio. 

The  story  of  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation  for 
the  Ceramic  Arts  fit  perfectly  with  the  honoring 
of  Peter  Voulkos  at  Alfred.  Over  the  course  of 
its  history  the  Bray  has  amassed  many  heroes, 
myths,  legends,  and  forty-plus  years  of 
memory.  Voulkos  and  Alfred  alumni  have 
played  a  significant  role  in  that  history. 


Peter  Held  (left),  curator  of  the  Holter  Museum  in  Helena,  was  on  hand 
Oct.  8  when  Alfred  University  presented  an  honorary  doctorate  to 
acclaimed  ceramist  Pete  Voulkos. 


The  foundation’s  primary  mission  is  to 
provide  a  nurturing  environment  that  stimulates 
creative  work  in  clay.  The  Bray  has  never 
aligned  itself  with  any  strict  aesthetic  school  or 
doctrine,  drawing  its  strength  instead  from  the 
generations  of  artists  who  have  pursued 
personal  artistic  goals  while  sharing  ideas  and 
techniques  at  the  historic  Helena  brickyard. 

In  1951,  brickmaker  Archie  Bray,  attorney 
and  potter  Peter  Meloy  of  Helena,  and  Branson 
Stevenson,  a  Great  Falls  artist  and  business¬ 
man,  formed  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation. 

Along  came  two  recent  graduates  of  Montana 
State  College,  located  in  Bozeman,  to  help 
launch  this  dream.  Rudy  Autio,  a  native  of 
Butte,  and  Peter  Voulkos  from  Bozeman  were 
students  of  Frances  Senska,  who  started  the 
ceramics  program  in  Bozeman  in  1946.  It  was  a 
time  when  many 
veterans  were  returning 
to  colleges,  taking 
advantage  of  the  GI 
Bill. 

Senska’s  enthusiasm 
for  pottery  was  conta¬ 
gious,  and  Autio  and 
Voulkos  were  soon 
hooked.  It  was  not 
without  a  cost,  though. 
Frances  said  her 
popularity  with  her 
colleagues  plummeted 
due  to  Voulkos’s  and 
Autio’ s  passion  for  clay. 
The  other  faculty  were 
envious  that  the  most 
talented  and  sought- 
after  art  students  had 
turned  all  their  energies 
towards  clay. 

While  home  from 
graduate  school  in  the 
summer  of  1 95 1 ,  Rudy 
and  Pete  heard  of 
Archie’s  interest  in  pottery  and  were  soon  hired 
as  brickyard  laborers  during  the  day.  This 
allowed  them  to  work  evenings  in  a  temporary 
studio  in  the  brickyard’s  drying  shed  while  the 
pottery  building  was  under  construction. 

Community  interest,  fueled  by  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  these  two  young  artists  and  others,  soon 
made  Archie’s  dream  a  reality.  The  new  pottery 


Peter  Voulkos,  pictured  at  the  Archie 
Bray  Foundation  several  decades  ago 


building  opened  with  much 
fanfare;  a  gourmet  banquet 
and  official  ceremony  were 
held  in  the  fall  of  1952. 

Shortly  after  the  open¬ 
ing,  Autio  and  Voulkos 
returned  to  grad  school,  and 
Lillian  Boschen,  a  recent 
graduate  of  California 
College  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
ran  the  pottery  in  their 
absence.  The  following 
year,  upon  completion  of 
their  MFA  degrees,  Rudy 
and  Pete  returned  with  their 
young  families  to  be  the 
first  resident  potters  of  the 
Bray. 

Peter  Voulkos  concen¬ 
trated  on  classical  vessel 
forms  that  garnered  him 
awards  in  national  competitions  such  as  the 
Ceramic  National  sponsored  by  the  Everson 
Museum  in  Syracuse,  NY.  He  often  was 
inspired  by  pottery  images  gleaned  from 
books,  and  not  having  seen  much  of  the 
work  first-hand,  he  increased  the  scale  to 
gargantuan  proportions.  He  decorated 
bottles,  casseroles,  and  other  functional  ware 
by  slip  trailing,  wax  resist,  or  sgraffito 
techniques. 

With  a  keen  interest  in  local  materials 
that  started  while  in  college,  Voulkos  found 
many  of  his  glazes  in  the  Helena  valley.  In 
the  spring  of  1954,  Voulkos  was  invited  to 
head  the  ceramics  program  at  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Art  Institute,  and  in  1959, 
he  began  teaching  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  where  he  remained 
until  his  retirement  in  1985.  Since  the  start 
of  his  career,  Voulkos  has  exhibited  in 
hundreds  of  solo  and  group  exhibitions  and 
is  represented  in  numerous  museum  collec¬ 
tions  world-wide.  The  rest  of  the  story,  as 
they  say,  is  history. 

It  was  exhilarating  to  spend  a  few  days  in 
this  artist’s  presence.  He  has  been  a  hero  of 
mine  since  I  first  studied  ceramics  some  25 
years  ago.  It  reinforced  for  me  the  historical 
importance  of  artists  in  our  society. 

Artists  are  cultural  interpreters,  reflecting 
the  time  and  place  in  which  they  work.  They 
have  the  ability  to  open  our  eyes  to  the 
unseen,  shake  us  from  the  everyday  and 
make  objects  that  have  the  power  to  tran¬ 
scend  their  physical  properties.  This  is  why 
my  personal  commitment  to  the  arts  has 
sustained  and  enriched  my  life  on  a  daily 
basis. 

Those  of  us  in  Montana  and  beyond  feel 
fortunate  to  have  had  Peter’s  involvement  in 
shaping  the  vision  of  the  Bray;  it  made  for 
an  auspicious  beginning.  He  helped  set  the 
standard  of  excellence  that  has  made  the 
Bray  Foundation  a  vital  institution  for  clay 
artists  over  the  last  four  decades.  While 
Peter  Voulkos  received  the  accolades  of  the 
day,  those  in  the  audience  felt  honored  to  be 
in  his  company  and  were  delighted  to  help 
him  celebrate  his  lifetime  accomplishments. 

Peter  Held  is  the  executive  director 
and  curator  of  the  Holter  Museum. 


Artists  are  cultural  interpreters,  reflecting  the  time  and  place  in  which 
they  work.  They  have  the  ability  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  unseen, 
shake  us  from  the  everyday  and  make  objects  that  have  the  power  to 
transcend  their  physical  properties.  -  Peter  Held 
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MCH  adopts  Montana's  Center  for  the  Book 

"a  natural  combination  of  interests,  commitments,  and  resources" 


The  Montana  Center  for  the  Book 
will  become  a  part  of  the  Montana 
Committee  for  the  Humanities, 
announced  MCH  Executive  Director 
Mark  Sherouse.  The  Montana  Center 
for  the  Book,  an  affiliate  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  Center  for  the 
Book,  has  been  administered  since 
1990  through  the  Montana  State 
Library  and  later  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Library  in  Helena.  Official  Library  of 
Congress  designation  of  the  new  home  for 
the  Center  occurred  earlier  this  month, 
Sherouse  said. 

The  Library  of  Congress  Center  for  the 
Book  program  was  begun  in  1977,  to 
promote  literature,  writing,  book  arts, 
libraries,  reading  and  discussion.  Nearly  forty 
states  have  their  own  affiliate  Centers,  with 
programs  to  match  state  interests  and  needs 
in  the  literary  arts  and  reading,  Sherouse  said. 
Montana  is  the  third  state  nationally  in  which 
a  state  humanities  council  has  become  its 
state’s  Center  for  the  Book. 

“We  are  delighted  to  become  the  new 
home  for  the  Montana  Center  for  the  Book,” 
said  MCH  Chair  Stephen  Fenter  of  Billings. 
“Appreciation  of  Montana’s  great  literature 
always  has  been  a  priority  of  the  Committee, 


Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities 


and  we  are  excited  about  the  opportunity  to 
forge  new  links  in  support  of  Montana’s 
writers,  readers,  and  libraries.  This  new 
relationship  is  a  natural  combination  of 
interests,  commitments,  and  resources  that  will 
benefit  all  Montanans.” 

Established  in  1990,  the  Montana  Center 
for  the  Book  has  sponsored  a  variety  of 
programs,  including  an  influential  1 994 
conference,  “Against  the  Grain:  Organizing 
Montanas  Writers,”  examining  new  trends  in 
Montana  literature,  and  the  anthology  Writing 
Montana:  Literature  Under  the  Big  Sk)\ 
published  by  the  Center  in  1996  and  distrib¬ 
uted  by  Falcon  Publishing. 

“With  the  resources  and  leadership  of  the 
Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  we 
are  confident  that  the  Montana  Center  for  the 


Book  will  enter  a  new  phase 
of  growth  and  service  to 
Montana  readers  and  writers,” 
said  Helena  businesswoman 
Bonnie  Lambert,  chair  of  the 
former  Center’s  board  of 
directors.  She  and  five  other 
members  of  the  former  board 
will  continue  as  initial 
members  of  the  MCH  Center 
for  the  Book  advisory  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  based  at  The  University  of 
Montana,  Missoula,  is  Montana’s 
independent  nonprofit  affiliate  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humani¬ 
ties,  a  federal  agency  that  supports 
learning  in  history,  literature,  philoso¬ 
phy,  languages,  and  other  disciplines  of 
the  humanities. 

For  more  information,  contact: 

Mark  A.  Sherouse,  Executive  Director, 
Montana  Committee  for  the  Humani¬ 
ties,  311  Brantly,  The  University  of 
Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812-8214; 
call  406-243-6022;  e-mail 
sherouse@selway.umt.edu;  or  visit  the 
MCH  website  at  www.umt.edu/lastbest/ 


Artists  sought  for  Millennium  Initiative 


Artists  from  around  the  nation  are  invited  to 
focus  the  power  of  the  arts  on  community  life  in 
“Artists  and  Communities:  America  Creates  for 
the  Millennium”.  The  special  initiative,  coordi¬ 
nated  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  the  Mid  Atlantic  Arts  Foundation,  will  set 
artists  to  work  in  each  of  the  50  states  and  six 
territories  during  the  year  2000. 

According  to  First  Lady  Hillary  Rodham 
Clinton,  who  announced  the  project  last  month, 
the  Millennium  Initiative  “will  demonstrate  how 
the  arts  and  the  creative  spirit  are  integral  to 
sustaining  healthy  communities  -  a  gift  that  will 
guide  us  positively  into  the  future.” 

“Artists  and  Communities”  will  support  high- 


profile  residency  projects  designed  by  artists  and 
communities.  Artists  from  all  disciplines  will 
present  creative  approaches  to  the  issues  of 
values,  families,  health,  cultural  diversity  and 
community. 

Artists  must  apply  for  participation  in  the 
project  by  Jan.  15,  1999.  To  qualify,  artists 
should  have  experience  in  leading  community 
arts  projects;  have  received  recognition  in  their 
discipline;  have  created  original  work  in  chore¬ 
ography,  music,  literature  or  the  visual  arts;  be 
willing  and  available  to  travel  to  another  state  for 
at  least  three  months  during  the  year  2000;  and 
be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  permanent  resident. 

A  panel  of  nationally  recognized  artists  and 


program  directors  will  select  a  pool  of 
eligible  artists  from  the  applicants.  Final 
selection  will  be  made  by  the  host  organiza¬ 
tions  from  around  the  country. 

For  application  guidelines  and  instruc¬ 
tions,  send  a  letter  or  postcard  to  Artists  and 
Communities:  America  Creates  for  the 
Millennium,  Artist  Applications,  Mid 
Atlantic  Arts  Foundation,  22  Light  Street, 
Suite  300,  Baltimore,  MD  2 1 202;  or  call  I  - 
800-697-0143. 

Host  organizations  will  be  selected  from 
nominations  received  by  state  arts  agencies 
(contact  the  Montana  Arts  Council  at  444- 
6430  for  details  on  that  process). 


Assessing  Regional  Arts  Needs 


Billings  Arts  Institutions  embark  on  major  study 


Billings  downtown  cultural  entities  have  $20,000  worth  of  study¬ 
ing  to  do  in  the  next  year  or  so. 

The  goal:  find  a  way  to  present  the  city’s  fragmented  arts  and 
entertainment  scene  as  an  attractive  whole  to  the  region  and  beyond. 

Downtown  Cultural  Partners  recently  received  a  $10,000  grant 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (which  was  matched 
locally),  plus  an  additional  $3,500. 

“This  information,  fact-finding  grant  is  for  an  assessment  of  what 
we  offer  and  what  people  want  to  communicate  about  who  we  are,” 
said  Harry  Gottwals,  director  of  the  Downtown  Billings  Partnership. 

The  grant  application  outlines  goals  of  a  study  for  the  Billings 
area:  “An  assessment  will  identify  the  cultural  needs  and  interests  of 
our  community  and  help  our  arts  organizations  determine  how  to 
serve  those  needs  and  introduce  broader  audiences  to  the  arts.”  The 
study  should  help  define  Billings’  arts  scene  by  asking  people  several 
questions:  What  do  they  like  and  look  for  in  the  form  of  cultural 
offerings?  What  don’t  they  like?  How  can  the  arts  be  made  more 
relevant  to  the  community?  The  answers  will  set  the  stage  for  the 
next  step  after  the  study,  said  Gottwals:  taking  action  to  better  fulfill 
regional  arts  needs. 

“The  study  eventually  will  help  us  get  more  people  hearing  live 
symphonic  music,”  said  Maxine  Pihlaja,  general  manager  for  the 
Billings  Symphony. 

The  Downtown  Cultural  Partners  include  Moss  Mansion, 


Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  Western  Heritage  Center,  Parmly 
Billings  Library,  Billings  Symphony,  Alberta  Bair  Theater  and 
Peter  Yegen  Museum. 

Gottwals  said  the  study  also  will  help  unify  Billings’  cultural 
institutions,  representatives  of  which  have  been  discussing  ways 
to  move  past  the  historic  competition  for  dollars  and  patrons.  “If 
we  can  create  a  bigger  image  of  ourselves  as  a  cultural  entity,  it’s 
better  for  everyone,”  he  said.  “It  makes  sense  for  us  not  to  put  our 
energies  into  competing,  but  complementing  each  other.” 

Matching  the  grant  with  $2,000  each  were  the  City  of  Billings. 
Yellowstone  County  and  the  Downtown  Billings  Partnership; 
$1,000  came  from  the  Montana  Arts  Council;  and  in-kind 
contributions  were  received  by  the  Downtown  Billings  Partner¬ 
ship,  Billings  Cultural  Partnership,  Montana  State  University- 
Billings  and  Western  Technology  Partners. 

The  grant  application’s  budget  split  is  as  follows:  project 
coordination,  $2,000;  survey  design,  $2,500;  market  research  and 
data  compilation,  $10,000;  plan  consultant,  $4,000;  writer, 

$2,000;  production  and  printing,  $2,000;  office  space  and 
support,  $500;  and  grant  administration,  $500. 

Work  on  the  study  was  set  to  begin  Oct.  15,  1998,  and  will  last 
an  estimated  six  months,  with  publication  and  distribution  of 
results  in  June,  1999.  -  by  Darla  Scarlett 

reprinted  from  Western  Business 
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OnLine  Arts 
Festival 
lists  shows, 
sources 

Professional 
artists  and 
craftspeople  who 
exhibit  at  festivals 
now  have  a  major 
online  source  of 
information, 
thanks  to  the 
Juried  OnLine 
Arts  Festival 
(JOLAF). 

This  festival 
database  has 
posted  the  names 
and  contact 
addresses  for 
more  than  500 
well  established 
shows  in  all  parts 
of  the  country, 
sorted  by  month 
and  state.  In 
addition,  JOLAF 
has  listed  the 
names  and 
addresses  of  all 
major  wholesale 
shows  and 
promoters,  and 
provides  detailed 
information  about 
numerous 
Renaissance 
Faires.  The 
database  can  be 
found  at  http:// 
www.jolaf.com/ 
resources/ 
showinfo/ 

JOLAF/ 
library  of  “Artist’s 
Resources”  also 
features  dozens 
of  sources  of 
supplies;  a 
thorough  listing  of 
schools  for 
advanced  art  and 
craft  instruction;  a 
listing  by  state  or 
region  of  all  major 
arts  agencies; 
contact  informa¬ 
tion  for  guilds, 
societies  and 
associations; 
publications 
listings;  and 
more. 

The  informa¬ 
tion  is  free  to 
professional 
artists  and 
craftspeople. 
Bookmark  it  at 
http:/www.jolaf. 
com/resources/ 
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Tour  arts 
online  at 
artswire.org 

For  a 

comprehensive 
look  at  online 
art,  visit 

www.artswire.org. 

The  Website, 
which  is 
sponsored  by 
the  New  York 
Foundation  for 
the  Arts,  offers 
news,  a 
database,  job 
listings  and 
conferencing 
capabilities. 

•  Arts  Wire 
Current  is  a 
weekly  digest  of 
arts  news. 

•  SpiderSchool 
is  a  resource  tor 
Web  education. 

•  WebBase 
offers  a 
database  of 
cultural  re¬ 
sources  on  the 
Web;  visitors 
may  take  a  tour 
or  add  a  site. 

Arts  Wire  is 
both  a  forum  for 
creating  and 
experiencing 
online  art,  and 
“a  communica¬ 
tions  network 
that  has  at  its 
core  the  strong 
voices  of  artist 
and  c immunity- 
based  cultural 
groups." 


Endowment  Chairman  Bill  Ivey: 


NEA  Chairman  Bill  Ivey 


The  following  remarks  are  excerpted  from 
a  speech  given  by  NEA  Chairman  Bill  Ivey 
to  the  National  Press  Club  on  Sept.  1 7. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  I  was  back  in  Nashville 
running  the  Country  Music  Foundation.  I  was  a 
longtime  Endowment  applicant,  panelist, 
grantee,  and  at  times,  a  “rejectee,”  and  I 
followed  the  intense  debate  that  raged  over  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

As  I  saw  it,  the  Endowment’s  survival  was 
reduced  to  an  argument  about  what  some 
claimed  the  Endowment  did,  rather  than 
consideration  of  what  the  Endowment  is  -  and 
what  it  means  to  the  American  people. 

...  I  have  thought  that,  like  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  arts  in  America  are  sometimes  -  too  often  - 
taken  for  granted. 

They  so  permeate  our  lives  -  and  are  so 
central  to  who  we  are  -  that  we  sometimes 
forget  the  close  connection  between  the  arts  and 
the  American  people.  It  is  that  very  connection 
that  explains  why  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  has  survived  and  is  now  moving 
forward. 

Several  months  ago,  when  this  luncheon  was 
first  planned,  I  fully  expected  to  be  standing 
before  you  with  the  agency  locked  in  its  annual 
battle  of  the  budget,  looking  for  a  compromise 
between  zero  funding  in  the  House  and  full 
funding  in  the  Senate. 

But  to  our  delight,  that  didn’t  happen.. . . 

I’d  like  to  thank  those  members  of  Congress  - 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  -  who  supported  the 
NEA.  This  is  really  good  news.  But  more 
importantly,  it  is  a  turning  point,  not  only  for 
the  Endowment,  but,  I  think,  for  our  country. 
Even  a  small  increase  will  have  symbolic 
significance  that  cannot  be  overstated. 

This  also  could  not  have  happened  without 
the  strong  support  of  the  Clinton  Administra¬ 
tion.  By  supporting  the  Arts  Endowment  and  its 
own  programs  in  the  White  House  Millennium 
Council,  the  Administration  has  demonstrated 
its  commitment  to  America’s  cultural  heritage. 

I’m  also  grateful  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
supporters  —  private  citizens,  art  organizations, 
governors,  mayors,  civic  and  business  leaders, 
teachers  and  school  administrators  -  who 
believe  that  music,  literature,  and  visual  arts  are 
essential  to  American  life  and  have  consistently 
rallied  to  our  defense.  They  let  their  voices  be 
heard. 

Many  of  our 
supporters  are  right 
here  in  this  room 
today  -  and  I  thank 
you.  Your  voices  - 
and  your  active  and 
enthusiastic  support 
-  turned  the  debate 
from  “How  can  you 
fund  the  NEA?”  - 
to,  “How  can  you 
not  fund  this  vital 
agency?” 

The  Arts 
are  Central 
to  Who  We 
Are 

Well,  of  course,  I  believe  the  arts  are  central 
to  who  we  are.  Many  of  you  know  that  I  am  a 
folklorist  by  training,  and  I  approach  life  and 
the  arts  from  the  perspective  of  a  folklorist.  And 
one  of  the  things  that  folklorists  know,  at  the 
very  core  of  their  being,  is  that  creative  expres¬ 
sion  is  central  to  the  lives  of  individuals  and 
communities. 

To  the  folklorist,  art  is  the  great  window  into 
culture,  for  societies  carry  memory  and  values 
in  images,  stories,  dances  and  songs.  Individu¬ 
als  and  communities  use  art  to  express  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  communicate  -  to  craft  a  face  and 
a  personality  for  community  life. 

So,  to  me,  art  is  more  than  important  -  it  is 
central  to  how  we  see  ourselves,  what  we 
believe  about  ourselves,  and  how  we  present 
ourselves  to  each  other. 

The  arts  are  especially  important  in  a  com¬ 
plex  democracy  like  ours.  After  all,  democracy 


otters  me  promise  ot  equal  participa¬ 
tion  to  hundreds  of  cultural  traditions 
that  share  our  landscape  -  Native 
American  to  Asian,  European,  Black 
and  Hispanic  -  and  this  promise 
translates  into  an  endless  process  of 
negotiation  and  accommodation. 

We  know  how  tough  that  negotia¬ 
tion  can  be,  how  challenging  it  can  be 
to  the  very  fabric  of  our  civil  society. 

But  art  represents  a  place  in  which 
borrowing,  blending,  and  sharing  can 
really  work. 

Art  gives  us  a  place  for  the  guilt- 
free  flow  of  ideas  across  cultural  lines 
and  cultural  barriers.  As  singer- 
songwriter  Paul  Simon  wrote  a  few 
weeks  ago,  in  his  insightful  New  York 
Times  essay  on  George  Gershwin, 

“...music  is  sometimes  the  only  benign 
avenue  of  communication  between 
antagonists.”  What  holds  for  music  is 
true  for  the  full  spectrum  of  artistic 
endeavor. 

American  art  is  not  one  thing.  Our 
democracy  won’t  let  us  claim  the  kind 
of  vertical,  national  artistic  establish¬ 
ment  that  is  the  boast  of  some  Euro¬ 
pean  nations.  In  America,  far  too  many  cultural 
traditions  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  support 
such  a  misconception. 

But,  although  we  don’t  claim  a  single  national 
culture,  we  do  possess  a  great  national  arts 
process,  of  borrowing,  sharing,  and  of  shaping 
entirely  new  art  forms  from  the  intersection  of 
communities  and  ideas. 

That  process  -  derived  from  our  deepest 
democratic  principles  -  has  made  our  way  of 
making  art  the  envy  of  the  world.  And  the 
collision  of  cultures  that  has  at  times  strained  our 
union  has  simultaneously  produced  some  of  our 
most  significant  cultural  achievements. 

Think  of  it  this  way: 

Musical  theater  is  opera,  plus  American 
popular  songs,  with  a  big  pinch  of  vaudeville. 

Or  take  country  music.  It’s  English  folk  song  - 
and  African-American  blues,  and  church  music  - 
and  1 9th  century  popular  song. 

And  American  film,  in  a  different  way,  is 
technology  colliding  head  on  with  the  stage  and 
theater.  Much  of  our 
creative  life  can  be 
broken  down  this 
way... 

Making  art  -  and 
consuming  art  -  and 
learning  art,  automati¬ 
cally  brings  into  play 
the  finest  of  our 
democratic  values: 
tolerance,  generosity, 
fairness,  openness, 
opportunity,  freedom 
of  expression,  and 
creativity.  Now,  these 
are  some  of  the 
deepest  philosophical 
principles  on  which 
our  nation  was 
founded. 

These  values  are  imbedded  in  the  work  of 
artists,  and  in  America’s  unique  arts  process. 

Now,  what  is  the  value  of  this  arts  process  to 
our  citizens?  I  would  argue  that  above  all,  this 
potent  manifestation  of  our  democracy  has  made 
us  a  creative  people.  How  could  it  be  otherwise? 
We  draw  from  -  and  have  access  to  -  the  very 
best  of  virtually  every  culture  and  every  nation  on 
earth. 

And  I  would  argue  that  this  creativity  is 
possibly  our  greatest  national  resource,  and 
because  it  is  so  valuable  to  our  nation,  it  must  be 
encouraged  and  preserved. 

A  decade  ago,  we  all  read  article  after  article 
about  the  decline  of  America’s  role  as  a  world 
economic  leader. 

Our  society  had,  in  effect,  written  the  obituary 
for  America’s  spirit  of  innovation  and  declared 
that  our  nation  was  destined  to  go  the  way  of 
other  failed  civilizations.  We  began  looking 
across  the  ocean  to  other  countries  to  models  of 
what  we  should  be  doing. 


But  that  self-doubt,  we  know  now,  didn’t 
last  long.  True  to  the  American  spirit  of 
innovation,  we  adapted  to  our  new  environ¬ 
ment,  we  adopted  new  economic  strategies, 
and  we  emerged  the  economic  envy  of  the 
world. 

Now,  many  reasons  have  been  put  forward 
to  explain  this  transformation,  but  I  believe  it 
was  America’s  irrepressible  creative  spirit  that 
triumphed  once  again.  And  it  is  important  - 
and  right  -  that  we  find  ways  to  nurture  this 
kind  of  national  creativity. 

Is  There  a  Federal  Role  in 
the  Arts? 

So,  is  there  a  Federal  role  in  the  arts?  The 
great  Jefferson  argued  that,  in  a  democracy, 
every  generation  would  create  its  culture  anew 
-  that  “cultural  heritage"  would  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Tocqueville  told  us  that  we  were,  as  a 
people,  too  fixated  on  the  frontier,  too 
grounded  in  the  practical,  and  too  suspicious  of 
“great  ideas”  to  ever  be  a  nation  defined  by 
arts  and  letters. 

Of  course,  they  were  wrong.  But  I  believe 
those  great  thinkers  started  us  on  a  path  that 
would  make  it  easy,  all  too  easy,  for  America’s 
leadership  to  see  the  arts  as  secondary  in  our 
democracy. 

So,  during  my  confirmation  process,  I 
encountered  the  argument  that  there  is  no 
appropriate  federal  role  in  the  arts.  “Art  will 
happen  on  its  own,”  critics  said,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  I  agree.  But  isn’t  there  an 
important  role  in  carrying  forward  our  great 
American  way  of  making  art? 

In  an  age  in  which  so  many  observers  tell  us 
that  we  are  not  one  people  at  all,  that  we  have 
no  common  identity  or  purpose,  isn’t  it  crucial 
to  nurture  that  great  artistic  process  that  unites 
us,  that  embodies  the  best  of  our  democratic 
principles,  and  that  is  envied  around  the  world? 

When  the  Endowment  supports  artists  early 
in  their  careers,  such  as  Julie  Taymor,  who 
recently  won  a  Tony  Award  for  her  work  in  the 
extraordinarily  innovative  “The  Lion  King,” 
we  are,  through  that  process,  nurturing 
American  art-making. 

Great  artistry,  like  Julie’s,  exists  in  its  own 
realm,  hard  to  teach.  Maybe  we  can’t  teach  it. 
But  creativity  -  finding  the  magical,  unex¬ 
pected  connections  that  make  something  new 
out  of  the  old  -  can  be  taught.  There  is  no  more 
important  investment  that  can  be  made  by  our 
nation  than  an  investment  in  ourselves  as  a 
creative  people,  and  nothing  informs  creativity 
better  than  making,  watching,  and  learning 
about  art  and  artists. 

I  said  recently,  in  an  interview,  that  I  wanted 
our  citizens  to  see  the  NEA  as  equal  in 
importance  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Now,  I  was  talking  about  commitment,  not 
necessarily  about  dollars,  although  we  cer¬ 
tainly  need  more  money  to  do  the  job  America 
wants  us  to  do. 


...like  the  air  we 
breathe,  the  arts 
in  America  are 
sometimes  -  too 
often  -  taken  for 
granted. 
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I  was  observing  that  we  all  understand  that  it 
is  important  that  we  have  the  ability  to  defend 
ourselves  against  external  threats,  but  I  would 
argue  that  advancing  our  living  cultural  heri¬ 
tage,  and  nurturing  our  national  creativity, 
constitute  a  kind  of  internal  defense,  in  which 
we  preserve  our  values  and  strengthen  our 
citizenry. 

That’s  why  the  Arts  Endowment  works  so 
closely  with  other  federal  agencies,  such  as  the 
Department  of  Education,  Department  of 
Justice,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  the 
Forest  Service,  to  assure  arts  are  included  in 
their  very  important  programs. 

To  me,  the  federal  support  of  our  living 
cultural  heritage  is  an  act  of  deep  patriotism. 

Your  Arts  Endowment 

Over  the  past  three  decades,  the  Arts 
Endowment’s  role  in  serving  a  society  as 
complex  as  ours  has  evolved  and  changed. 
Today,  the  Endowment  serves  a  broader,  more 
diverse  audience.  We  mirror  the  complexity  of 
the  democracy  that  we  serve.  We  have  taken  on 
issues  of  age,  gender,  and  ethnicity.  We  have 
come  to  understand  that  the  magic  of  creation 
and  art  is  not  in  any  one  art  form  -  or  any  one 
place  -  or  any  single  institution. 

So  what  best  represents  the  Arts  Endowment 
of  today?  The  Endowment  is  a  literature 
fellowship  to  Eudora  Welty.  The  Endowment  is 
a  grant  to  help  create  the  Academy  Award- 
nominated  film,  “Hoop  Dreams”. 

The  Endowment  is  support  for  the  Cowboy 
Poetry  Gathering  in  Elko,  Nevada  -  a  grant  to  a 
symphony  orchestra  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  -  a 
grant  to  Indian  artists  in  Cordova,  New  Mexico 
-  and  help  to  redesign  the  destroyed  downtown 
area  after  the  terrible  Oklahoma  City  bombing. 

The  Endowment  is  artists  in  schools,  musi¬ 
cians  traveling  to  small  towns,  and  theater  in  the 
town  square.  The  Arts  Endowment  represents 
America  at  its  most  eclectic,  most  authentic,  and 
its  creative  best. 

Good  News:  America 
Affirms  the  Arts 

As  I  talk  to  you  today  about  nurturing  the 
vitality  of  our  country  and  its  artistic  endeavors, 
it  seemed  the  perfect  opportunity  to  announce 
the  results  of  a  new  Endowment  survey.  The 
Endowment’s  new  National  Survey  of  Public 
Participation  in  the  Arts  perfectly  underscores 
the  importance  of  the  arts  to  the  people  of  our 
nation.  The  report  surveyed  attendance  at  arts- 
related  events  and  also  personal  involvement  in 
the  arts. 

Not  surprisingly,  we  found  that  Americans 
embrace  the  arts  and  actively  participate  in  them 
in  record  numbers. 

Fifty  percent  of  Americans,  that's  97  million 
people,  attended  an  arts  activity 
during  the  past  year.  That’s  up 
significantly  from  the  41  percent 
participation  reported  in  the 
previous  1992  survey.  Audiences 
were  up  across  the  board,  but 
especially  for  art  museums,  musical 
plays,  classical  music,  and  opera. 

And  in  fact,  the  most  popular  arts 
activity  for  Americans  is  visiting 
museums. . .  Millions  are  singing  in 
choirs,  taking  photographs,  writing 
articles,  performing  in  plays,  and 
playing  jazz... 


...isn't  it  crucial  to 
nurture  that  great 
artistic  process  that 
unites  us,  that 
embodies  the  best  of 
our  democratic 
principles,  and  that  is 
envied  around  the 
world? 


Now,  the  Arts  Endowment  is  actively  involved 
in  preserving  our  nation’s  treasures,  for  example, 
one  of  the  first  appearances  I  got  to  make  as 
Chairman  was  for  a  White  House  Millennium 
project  called  SOS12000.  SOS  stands  for  Save 
Outdoor  Sculpture!  It  is  a  public-private  partner¬ 
ship,  including  Target  Stores,  to  save  public 
sculpture  that  is  deteriorating  and  is  at  risk  of 
being  lost. 

Second,  I  want  to  extend  the  benefits  of  public 
support  for  the  arts  by  increasing  public  access  to 
the  arts  everywhere  -  from  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
to  Waterloo,  Iowa  -  from  Nacogdoches,  Texas, 
to  Whitesburg,  Kentucky.  To  accomplish  this 
ambitious  goal,  we  will  use  technology,  and  we 
will  target  Endowment  support  to  areas  of 
special  need.  The  Endowment’s  ArtsREACH 
program  is  designed  to  do  just  that  -  to  reach 
beyond  the  largest  metropolitan  areas,  in  20 
target  states  where  direct  NEA  support  can  be 
most  helpful... 

These  organizations  -  and  there  were  nine  of 
them  in  Alabama,  but  many  more  around  the 
nation  -  will  sponsor  community  projects,  such 
as  improving  an  arts  education  program  in 
Huntsville  and  designing  of  a  civic  space  in 
Birmingham.  To  me,  ArtsREACH  is  really  more 
than  a  program.  It  is  a  metaphor  for  our  commit¬ 
ment  to  target  Endowment  funds  where  they  do 
the  most  good. 

Third,  we  must  raise  the  level  of  understanding 
about  how  important  arts  education  is  to  the 
social,  emotional,  and  intellectual  development 
of  our  children  and  young  people.  Study  after 
study  has  proved  that  children  who  receive 
exposure  to  classes  in  creative  writing,  drama, 


Fifty  percent  of  Americans, 
that's  97  million  people, 
attended  an  arts  activity 
during  the  past  year. 


An  Occasion  to  Move 
Forward 

Now,  I  see  this  affirmation  of  the  arts  that’s  in 
our  survey  as  another  occasion  to  move  forward. 
So,  let  me  share  with  you  my  vision  for  how  the 
Arts  Endowment  will  work  to  serve  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  over  the  next  few  years: 

First  of  all,  the  Arts  Endowment  is  dedicated 
to  preserving  America’s  living  cultural  heritage. 
We  must  get  back  to  the  business  of  supporting 
those  living  artists  who  have  demonstrated 
excellence  in  their  work. 

We  have  to  do  that.  And  we  have  to  make 
sure  that  America’s  arts  organizations  are  strong 
for  the  next  American  century. 


painting,  and  music  do  better  in  math  and 
science. 

It’s  imperative  that  the  arts  be  included  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  basic  education  of  all  chil¬ 
dren,  from  kindergarten  through  high  school.  It  is 
vitally  important  that  we  foster  more  partner¬ 
ships  among  our  schools  and  teachers,  arts 
organizations,  and  local  artists  to  improve  and 
expand  art  experiences  and  activities  for  our 
children.  Our  goal  is  to  engage  children  -  and  all 
citizens  -  in  a  lifelong  relationship  with  the  arts. 

Fourth,  the  Endowment  will  continue  to 
provide  leadership  and  develop  arts  partnerships 
in  communities  -  large  and  small  -  throughout 
the  United  States  -  and  around  the  world,  as 
well. 


We  look  forward  to  continu¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  our 
crucial  collaborations  with 
state,  regional,  and  local  arts 
agencies;  with  America’s 
cultural  institutions,  arts 
organizations  and  artists;  with 
our  private  sector  partners;  with 
civic  organizations;  and  with 
the  education  community. 

These  partnerships  will  be  the 
catalyst  that  will  stimulate 
interest  and  investment  in  the 
arts.  And  we  will  encourage 
new  relationships  between  the 
entertainment  and  publishing 
industries  and  not-for-profit  arts 
organizations. 

Finally,  I  will  work  tirelessly 
to  build  a  federal  commitment 
commensurate  with  the  vital 
role  of  the  arts  in  this  great 
nation.  It  is  time  for  us, 
absolutely  time,  to  raise  the  bar 
and  set  our  sights  higher;  $98 
million  just  isn’t  enough. 
Increasing  that  number  substan¬ 
tially  will  be  one  of  my  highest  priorities  as 
Chairman. 

Conclusion 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  what  has 
clearly  been  the  American  century,  it  is 
only  natural  that  our  thoughts  turn  toward 
questions  of  heritage  and  legacy.  If  we  are 
ever  to  take  stock  of  our  past  and  gather  a 
legacy  for  the  future,  this  is  the  time  to  do 
it.  America  is  at  the  height  of  its  creativity. 
We  are  economically  strong.  We  are  at 
peace  in  the  world. 

It  is  time  to  ask  ourselves  some  tough 
questions: 

What  will  our  cultural  legacy  say  about 
who  we  were  and  what  we  valued?  Have 
we  done  enough  to  ensure  that  the  legacy 
left  to  future  generations  to  inherit  will  be 
strong,  healthy  and  intact? 

The  Endowment,  with  our  partners,  can 
lead  this  effort,  for  we  do  our  work  at  the 
point  where  heritage  meets  legacy  —  where 
tradition  and  inspiration  connect  to  move 
the  hand  of  the  artist. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  when  our  nation 
was  in  its  adolescence,  an  educated 
American  could  write  an  essay,  sing  a  song, 
play  a  musical  instrument,  and  recite  a 
poem. 

Sixty  years  ago,  when  our  nation  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  economic  depression, 
our  federal  government  invested  heavily  in 
the  arts  as  a  strategy  to  move  America 
toward  economic  recovery,  and  thereby 

nurtured  the  careers  of  Aaron 
Copland,  Orson  Welles,  and 
Jackson  Pollock. 

Today,  in  a  mature  nation  - 
an  economic  giant  -  shouldn’t 
we  find  resources  to  fund  the 
creative  genius  that  is 
America?  Shouldn’t  we  invest 
in  making  certain  that  every 
child  in  America  is  actively 
engaged  in  music,  art,  litera¬ 
ture,  dance,  theater,  sculpture, 
design  and  the  marvelous 
wealth  of  cultural  experiences 
that  make  up  the  arts  world? 

Every  teacher,  every  scientist,  every 
parent  knows  the  enormous  benefits  of  the 
creative  arts  to  our  children. 

Every  senator  and  congressman,  every 
governor  and  mayor  knows  the  benefits  of 
the  arts  to  the  economy  and  well-being  of 
our  cities  and  towns  -  and  to  our  citizens. 

Shouldn’t  we,  as  the  mightiest  nation  on 
earth,  invest  in  our  living  cultural  heritage 
and  the  national  creativity  of  our  people? 

Of  course,  we  should  —  and  I  believe  our 
nation’s  commitment  to  its  own  creativity  is 
the  best  -  and  most  lasting  -  legacy  our 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  could 
offer  future  generations. 
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NEA  invites 
visitors  to 
Web  site 

Web  surfers 
with  an  interest 
in  the  arts  are 
invited  to  drop  by 
the  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts’  Web 
site  at  http:// 
arts.endow.gov 

The  site 
features  the 
monthly  online 
arts  magazine, 
arts.community; 
a  guide  to  the 
NEA,  an  Arts 
Resource  Center 
and  links  to  other 
art-related  sites. 
While  surfing, 
don’t  forget  to 
visit  “Open 
Studio”  at 
http:/www. 
openstudio.org. 
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Opportunity 
Grants  now 
available 

Grants  of  up  to 
$1,000  are  available 
to  organizations  and 
individuals  to  fund 
opportunities  or 
emergencies. 
Individuals  are  funded 
on  an  expense 
reimbursement  basis. 

Deadlines  are 
ongoing.  Applications 
must  be  received  by 
the  first  of  every 
month. 

Contact  the 
Montana  Arts  Council 
today  for  an 
application:  phone 
(406)  444-6430  or 
email  us  at 
mac  @  state  .mt.us 


-a 


Opportunities 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts 
&  Photography:  Call  for 
Entries  -  State  and  Regional 

The  Montana  State  University  Percent  for  Art 
Committee  is  requesting  proposals  for 
commissioned  art  works  for  the  Engineering  and 
Physical  Sciences  Building  in  Bozeman.  The  total 
budget  for  the  art  work  is  $72,250.  There  are  three 
site  options,  two  interior  and  one  exterior,  with 
the  intent  of  commissioning  at  least  one  piece  of 
art.  The  committee  is  interested  in  artistic  concepts 
that  may  employ  historic  or  current  themes  of 
Montana,  engineering,  physical  science,  and  how 
such  themes  relate  to  the  natural  environment. 
The  committee  is  also  interested  that  the  art 
proposed  is  responsive  to  the  character  of  the 
architecture,  site  and  occupants  of  the  building. 
Prospecti  will  be  mailed  in  December  for  the 
building.  If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  the 
prospectus,  please  contact  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  at  406-444-6430  or  mac@state.mt.us. 

Call  for  entries  for  “Expressions  West” 
exhibit.  Slides  are  now  being  accepted  from 
oil,  acrylic,  pastel  and  watercolor  artists 
from  Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Oregon  and  Washington.  Abstract 
and/or  realistic.  Three  purchase  prize  awards 
-  $2500,  $1500,  and  $1000.  Exhibit  runs 
May  15-July  3,  1999.  For  information  call 
541-267-3901  or  write  Coos  Arts  Museum, 
235  Anderson,  Coos  Bay,  OR  97420. 
DEADLINE:  Jan.  20,  1999. 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art  invites 
contemporary  artists  in  all  media  to  submit 
slides  to  Art  Equinox  1999:  A  Regional  Survey 
of  Contemporary  Art  This  biennial  exhibition 
will  take  place  from  July  29  through  Aug.  24, 
1999.  Jurors  are  Gregory  Bell,  Associate  Curator 
of  theTacomaArtMuseum,  and  Willem  Volkersz, 
artist  and  professor  of  art  at  Montana  State 
University.  Artists  may  submit  up  to  five  slides. 
Participation  fee  is  $7  per  slide.  Postmark  deadline 
for  entries  is  April  1,  1999.  An  entry  form  must 
accompany  submission.  Send  SASE  to  Jessica 
Hunter,  Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art, 
1400  First  Ave.  N.,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401  for 
prospectus  and  entry  form.  Questions,  call  406- 
727-8255. 

Entry  forms  are  now  available  at  the  Custer 
County  Art  Center  in  Miles  City,  MT  for  the 
20th  Annual  Juried  Art  Exhibition.  There  is  a 
non-refundable  fee  of  $  10  for  each  artist,  limited 
to  two  entries.  Any  person  1 8  years  or  older  from 
Montana  and  adjoining  states  is  eligible  to  enter. 
Both  professional  and  amateur  artists  are  welcome. 
All  entries  must  be  original  works  of  the  entrant. 
This  year’s  juror  is  Vicki  Van  Buskirk,  owner/ 
operator  of  Toucan  Gallery  in  Billings.  For  more 
information  or  entry  form,  contact  the  art  center  at 
406-232-9635.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  28,  1999. 

The  Myma  Loy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  is  seeking  regional  artists,  sculptors, 
photographers,  and  craftspeople  to  exhibit  creative 
work  in  their  gallery  space  in  Helena.  Please  send 
a  personal  resume  along  with  slides  and/or  photos 
of  recent  work  to:  Tim  Speyer,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
15  N.  Ewing,  Helena,  MT  59601. 

Art  Exhibition  designed  to  showcase 
contemporary  art  during  National  Women’s 
History  Month  in  March.  Open  to  artists  18 
years  or  older  residing  in  Alaska,  Idaho,  Northern 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Western  Canada 


and  Western  Montana.  All  media.  $  1 5  fee/slides 
of  3  works  maximum,  includes  copy  of  the 
catalogue.  25%  commission.  For  more  information 
contact  Northwest  Women  in  Art,  Wiseman 
Gallery,  Rogue  Community  College,  3345 
Redwood  Hwy,  Grants  Pass,  OR  97527;  541- 
471-3500x224;  e-mail  tdrake@rogue.cc.or.us. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts 
&  Photography: 

Call  for  Entries  -  National 

The  First  Annual  Richard  Nagler  Photography 
Competition  of  the  Judah  L.  Magnes  Museum 

is  being  held  to  encourage  excellence  in 
photography  on  Jewish  Themes.  There  are  no 
category  restrictions.  Black  and  white  and  color 
photography  are  acceptable.  For  an  entry  form  or 
further  information  contact  Bill  Chayes  or 
Elisabeth  Friedman  at  the  Judah  L.  Magnes 
Museum,  291 1  Russell  St.,  Berkeley,  CA  94705; 
510-549-6952;  e-mail  jewphoto@aol.com. 
DEADLINE:  March  15,  1999 

Sculpture  wanted:  The  James  and  Meryl  Hearst 
Center  for  the  Arts  in  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  is  looking 
to  purchase  an  outdoor  sculpture  for  the  permanent 
collection.  Requirements  are  high  craftsmanship, 
permanent  and  able  to  withstand  Iowa  climate, 
completed  at  time  of  submission,  and  total  cost 
must  not  exceed  $5,000,  including  travel 
reimbursement  and  installation.  For  more 
information  contact  Mary  Huber,  Director,  James 
and  Meryl  Hearst  Center  for  the  Arts,  304  W. 
Seerley  Blvd.,  Cedar  Falls,  IA,  50613;  319-268- 
5500.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  15,  1999. 

Call  for  entries:  Fiber  Celebration  ’99  sponsored 
by  the  Northern  Colorado  Weavers  Guild,  to  be 
exhibited  at  the  Art  Center  of  Estes  Park,  CO  June 
11-July  12,  1999.  Open  nationally  to  fiber  artists 
working  in  weaving,  spinning,  knitting, 
needlework,  basketry,  quilting,  felt  and  other  works 
primarily  constructed  of  fiber.  Up  to  three  entries 
per  artist.  LSASE  to  Helen  Hart,  7132  Cordova 
Dr.,  Cheyenne,  WY  82009;  307-632-6 114;  e-mail 
HelzHart@aol.com.  DEADLINE:  April  20, 1999. 

The  Environmental  Design  Research 
Association  (EDRA)  and  the  journal  Places 
announce  an  awards  program  that  will  recognize 
the  best  in  environmental  design  research  and 
practice  today  and  will  highlight  the  relationship 
between  place-based  research  and  design.  There 
are  two  award  categories:  Place  Research  awards 
recognize  projects  that  investigate  the  relationship 
between  physical  form  and  human  behavior  or 
experience.  Place  Design  awards  recognize 
completed  projects  that  demonstrate  excellence 
as  human  environments.  Anybody  can  submit  a 
nomination.  For  more  information  contact  Todd 
W.  Bressi,  Executive  Editor,  Places,  A  Forum  of 
Environmental  Design,  718-399-6090; 
placepratt@aol.com.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  11,1 999. 

Fish  Publishing  announces  the  third  annual 
Fish  Art  Prize.  The  winning  artist  will  receive 
$750  and  the  artist’s  work  will  be  featured  on  the 
cover  of  their  1999  short  story  anthology.  There 
will  also  be  an  exhibition  in  Cork  City,  Ireland  for 
the  15  runners-up.  The  theme  is  water,  in  any  of 
its  forms  -  flow,  still,  wave,  drop,  ice,  etc.  Send 
slide,  photo  or  copy  of  work,  $8  per  entry  and  S  AE 
for  return  of  entry  or  results  (stating  which)  to  Fish 
Publishing  Art  Prize,  Durrus,  Bantry,  Co  Cork, 
Ireland;  www.sleeping-giant.ie/fishpublishing. 
DEADLINE:  Feb.  14,  1999. 


GalieryNow  is  accepting  artists  for  its  1999- 
2000  exhibition  season.  Open  to  all  media. 
Submit  10-20  slides,  slide  list,  resume,  and 
SASE  to  Kris  Kline,  Director,  5408  56th 
Commerce  Park  Blvd.,  Tampa,  FL  33610;  for 
submission  guidelines,  send  SASE  to  same;  or 
e-mail:  gallerynow@aol.com.  DEADLINE: 
April  15,  1999. 

The  26th  Annual  North  Shore  Art  League’s 
National  Craft  Festival  will  be  held  May  29- 
30,  1999  and  is  open  to  all  hand-executed  craft 
media.  For  entry  form  and  more  information, 
contact  North  Shore  Art  League,  620  Lincoln 
Ave.,  Winnetka,  IL  60093;  847-446-2870. 
DEADLINE:  Jan.  27,  1999. 

The  United  Arts  Council  in  Naples,  Florida 
will  sponsor  the  National  Women’s  Exhibit 

on  Feb.  24-March  10,  1999.  Open  to  women 
artists  dealing  with  women’s  issues.  All  media 
except  video,  installations,  large  sculptures.  Juror 
is  Bonnie  Clearwater,  Director  of  the  Museum 
of  Contemporary  Art  in  Miami.  $1000  in  prizes. 
$15  for  up  to  3  slides.  Call  941-263-8242  for 
prospectus.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  15,  1999. 


Residencies 


The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  is  accepting 
applications  for  its  1999  residency  program  for 
ceramic  artists.  Long  and  short  term  residencies 
are  available.  For  more  information,  view  the 
Archie  Bray  website  at  www.archiebray.org;  or 
send  SASE  to  Josh  De  Weese,  Resident  Director, 
Archie  Bray  Foundation,  2915  Country  Club 
Ave.,  Helena,  MT  59602;  406-443-3502; 
e-mail:  arc  hiebray@archiebray.org.  DEADLINE: 
March  1,  1999. 

Applications  are  now  available  for 
Artist*Forest*Community  1999,  a  program 
connecting  natural  resources,  cultural  resources 
and  communities  through  the  Helena  National 
Forest  and  the  Holter  Museum  of  Art.  This 
program  places  professional  working  artists  in 
various  disciplines,  media  and  styles  in  remote 
forest  cabins  forone-week  stays  followed  by  a 
public  extension  related  to  the  residency 
experience.  Applications  will  be  accepted 
through  Feb.  15, 1999  for  residencies  occurring 
May  through  September  1999,  and  public 
programs  occurring  May  1999  through  May 
2000.  For  a  brochure  and  further  information 
write  to  ArtisfForesfCommunity  1999,  c/o 
Holter  Museum  of  Art,  12  East  Lawrence  St., 
Helena,  MT  59601  or  call  Amy  Teegarden, 
406-449-5201,  ext.  243.  DEADLINE: 
Feb.  15,  1999. 

Self-directed  Creative  Residencies  are 
available  at  the  Banff  Centre  for  the  Arts. 

These  residencies  are  intended  as  professional 
development  opportunities  for  contemporary 
artists,  producers,  critics,  writers  and  curators. 
Participants  are  responsible  for  all  costs,  and  are 
encouraged  to  seek  financial  support  from 
funding  agencies  for  their  stay  at  The  Banff 
Centre.  For  more  information,  contact  Jon  Tupper, 
403-762-61 14;e-mailjon_tupper@banffcentre.ab.ca. 

Skowhegan,  a  residency  program  in  Maine 
for  advanced  visual  artists,  has  full  and  partial 
fellowship  support  towards  tuition  available  for 
American  artists  of  African  descent,  artists  of 
Asian  or  Pacific  descent,  artists  ofCentral,  South 
American  or  Caribbean  descent,  or  Native 
American  artists.  The  nine-week  session  will  be 
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held  June  12-August  14,  1999.  For  information 
and  applications,  write  or  call  Skowhegan  School 
of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  200  Park  Ave.  S.,  Suite 
1116,  New  York,  NY  10003;  212-529-0505. 
DEADLINE:  Feb.  1,  1999. 

The  Montana  Artists  Refuge,  an  artist-run 
residency  program  located  in  Basin,  Montana,  is 
accepting  applications  from  artists  of  all 
disciplines.  Residencies  are  three  months  to  one 
year  in  length.  Send  SASE  to  Montana  Artists 
Refuge,  Box  8,  Basin,  MT  5963 1 ;  406-225-3500. 
DEADLINE:  ongoing. 


Literature  &  Playwriting 

A  Tough  and  Tender  Kinship,  Writing  by 
Rural  Women  About  Women  is  seeking 
manuscripts  from  women  who  live  in  the  Interior 
West  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  True 
personal  stories  in  prose  or  poetry  form,  no 
fiction.  For  complete  guidelines,  contact  Women 
Writing,  P.O.  Box  1 69,  Hermosa,  SD  57744-01 69. 
DEADLINE:  April  1,  1999. 

An  internet  bookstore  (montanabookstore.com) 
will  be  opening  the  first  of  1999.  Fiction  and 
nonfiction  books  that  have  been  worked  and 
reworked  (polished)  but  were  not  accepted  by  a 
publisher  are  desired.  All  genres  are  open, 
including  poetry  and  children’s.  Submit  work  on 
a  3.5"  disk  in  Word  for  Windows.  Limited  to 
100,000  words  or  less.  No  paper  manuscripts.  If 
accepted,  $350  required  to  place  the  book  and 
25%  of  gross  sales.  All  rights  revert  back  to  the 
author  who  will  be  responsible  for  the  book’s 
originality  and  contents.  For  further  information, 
contact  Vern  or  Judy  Allen,  PO  Box  2220, 
Hamilton,  MT  59840,  406-363-7680  or  e-mail: 
aliens  @  bitterroot.  net. 

The  Western  States  Arts  Federation 
(WESTAF)  will  present  the  Western  States 
Book  Awards  in  Spring  1999  to  outstanding 
authors  and  publishers  of  fiction,  creative 
nonfiction,  and  poetry  books  published  in  1998. 
Works  must  have  been  written  by  authors  who 
are  residents  in  one  of  WESTAF’s  12  member 
states.  Books  must  be  submitted  by  the  publisher. 
Entries  accepted  only  during  the  month  of  January . 
For  an  entry  form  contact  Corby  Skinner  or  Laila 
Nelson  at  The  Writer’s  Voice,  Billings  Family 
YMCA;  406-248-1685  or  WESTAF,  1543 
Champa  St.,  Suite  220,  Denver  Co  80202; 
303-629-1166.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  31,  1999. 

Anamnesis  Press  is  sponsoring  its  4th  annual 
poetry  chapbook  award  competition.  The 

winner  will  receive  a  cash  prize  of  $1,000.  For 
more  information  contact  Anamnesis  Press, 
Poetry  Chapbook  Award,  P.O.  Box  51115,  Palo 
Alto,  CA  94303;  415-255-8366;  http:// 
ourworld.compuserve.com/homepages/ 
anamnesis/ DEADLINE:  March  15,  1999. 

Call  for  papers  for  the  I8th  Annual  William 
Inge  Theatre  Festival  and  Conference.  Papers 
are  invited  on  the  plays  and  films  of  William  Inge 
or  on  the  works  of  John  Guare.  Preference  given 
to  papers  dealing  with  William  Inge.  Submit  a 
copy  (limited  to  twenty  minutes  reading  time  and 
designed  for  oral  presentation  to  a  general 
audience)  or  a  substantial  abstract,  with  title,  to 
Ji  II  Warford,  Director,  The  William  Inge  Theatre 
Festival,  Independence  Community  College,  PO 
Box  708,  Independence,  KS  67301-0708; 
316-331-4100.  DEADLINE:  Feb.  8,  1999. 


Performing  Arts 


The  ASCAP  Foundation/Morton  Gould 
Young  Composer  Awards  provide 
encouragement,  recognition  and  remuneration 
to  gifted,  emerging  talents.  Annually,  this  program 
grants  $20,000  to  talented  young  American 
composers.  Eligibility  is  open  to  citizens  or 
permanent  residents  of  the  United  States  who 


have  not  reached  their  30th  birthday  by  March  1 5, 
1999.  Only  one  composition  per  composer  may 
be  submitted.  For  guidelines  and  official 
submission  forms  please  contact:  Frances  Richard, 
The  ASCAP  Foundation/Morton  Gould  Young 
Composer  Awards,  ASCAP  Building,  One 
Lincoln  Plaza,  New  York  NY  10023. 
DEADLINE:  March  15,  1999. 


Grants  and  Fellowships 

The  Julliard  School,  Lincoln  Center,  New 
York,  Internships  are  available  for  The  Julliard 
School’s  1999-2000  season  in  Technical 
Theater  and  Arts  Administration.  Areas  of 
Administration  include  Drama  Division,  Dance 
Division,  Vocal  Arts,  Facilities  Management, 
Intern  Program,  Orchestra  Library,  Performance 
Activities.  Areas  of  Technical  Theater  include 
Costumes,  Wigs  and  Makeup,  Electronics,  Props, 
Stage  Carpentry,  Scene  Painting,  Sound,  Stage 
Management,  Production  Assistant.  Season: 
September  1999-May  2000.  Stipend  $226/week. 
For  more  information  and  application  contact 
Helena  Tanton,  Intern  Director,  The  Juilliard 
School,  60  Lincoln  Center  Plaza,  New  York,  NY 
10023-6588  or  call  212-799-5000,  ext.  7102. 

Fellowship  in  Arts  Policy  and  Administration, 
The  Department  of  Arts  Education  in  the 
College  of  the  Arts  of  The  Ohio  State  University 
announces  the  availability  of  two  two-year 
fellowships  for  graduate  students  at  the  Doctoral 
or  Master’s  level  in  its  Arts  Policy  and 
Administration  Program.  The  fellowships  provide 
each  with  a  stipend,  tuition  and  student  fees  for 
the  1999-2001  academic  years.  For  more 
information  contact  Karen  Oldham,  614-292- 
5356;  e-mail  oldham.l@osu.edu;  website: 
www.arts.ohio-state.edu/ArtEducation/APA. 
DEADLINE:  March  28,  1999. 

Fellowship  Grants  are  designed  to  provide 
concentrated  work  time  for  artists  to  explore 
new  ideas  in  a  dynamic  and  supportive 
community  of  women  artists.  The  facilities 
feature  complete  studios  in  intaglio,  silkscreen, 
hand  papermaking,  photography  and  letterpress. 
Two-  to  six- week  sessions  are  available  each  year 
from  September  through  June.  The  cost  to 
Fellowship  recipients  is  $200  per  week  plus 
materials.  The  award  includes  on-site  housing 
and  unlimited  access  to  the  studios.  Fellowship 
Grants  applicants  should  submit  an  application 
form,  a  resume,  six  to  ten  slides,  a  letter  of  interest 
which  addresses  the  purpose  of  the  residency, 
explaining  areas  of  proficiency  and  studio  skills, 
SASE  for  return  of  materials.  Contact  Women’s 
Studio  Workshop,  Box  489,  Rosendale,  NY  1 2472 
or  914-658-9133. 

Change,  Inc.  Grants.  Emergency  grants  to  artists 
for  medical,  living,  other  expenses.  Around  $  100- 
$500.  Change,  Inc.,  Box  705,  Cooper  Station, 
New  York,  NY  10276  or  call  212-473-3742. 

Emergency  Assistance  Grant  for  artists  working 
on  a  mature  level  for  10  plus  years  who  have 
needs  arriving  from  unforeseen  catastrophic 
accidents.  Around  $4,000.  Write  Gottleib 
Foundation,  380 W.  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10012. 

Vermont  Studio  Center  holds  artist  residencies 
2- 12  weeks,  year-round.  Individual  studio  retreats, 
full  fellowships.  Write:  Vermont  Studio  Center, 
Box  6 1 3  AN,  Johnson,  VT  05656, 802-635-2727. 

Guidelines  are  now  available  for  the  Working 
Capital  Fund,  a  national  program  to  strengthen 
mid-size  cultural  organizations,  (those  having  an 
annual  operating  budget  of  $500,000  or  more). 
This  round  is  targeted  to  Native  American,  Asian/ 
Pacific  Islander,  Latino  and  African  American 
cultural  organizations  of  regional  or  national 
stature  that  face  a  critical  juncture  in  their 
organizational  development.  The  Working  Capital 
Fund  is  an  intensive  four-year  program  that  uses 
planning,  management  assistance,  leadership 
development,  peer  interaction,  and  working 


capital  grants  and  loans  to  help  organizations 
move  toward  a  more  sustainable  future.  For  more 
information  contact  Sonia  Richardson,  Program 
Assistant,  65 1-647-00 13.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  22, 1999. 

A  Territory  Resource  (ATR)  is  a  nonprofit, 
public  foundation  established  to  support 
progressive  social  justice  and  social  change 
activities  in  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington 
and  Wyoming.  ATR  distributes  approximately 
$700,000  in  grants  each  year.  For  an  information 
packet,  contact  ATR,  603  Stewart  St.,  #1007, 
Seattle  WA  98101-1229;  206-624-4081; 
www.atrfoundation.org. 


Workshops 


The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  in  Helena,  MT 
offers  the  following  workshops:  “The  Big  Heat: 
Anagama  Woodfire”  April  1 0- 1 8  with  Ted  Adler 
and  Dan  Murphy;  “Understanding  Ceramic 
Glazes”  May  13-16  with  Pete  Pinnell;  “Fluid 
Expression”  June  1 0- 1 3  with  Eva  Kwong;  “Pots: 
Beyond  Process”  June  21 -July  2  with  Bobby 
Silverman;  and  “Painting  and  Form:  Terra 
Sigillata  on  Porcelain,”  August  27-29  with  Ed 
Eberle.  Registration  begins  Feb.  1,  1999.  For 
more  information,  call  406-443-3502;  fax  406- 
443-0934;  e-mail:  archiebray@archiebray.org  or 
www.archiebray.org. 

The  Music  of  the  World  Series  features  Montana 
based  musical  and  performance  artists  each 
Sunday  in  Kalispell,  MT.  Each  evening  is  a 
“hands-on”  event/workshop  involving  music  and/ 
or  dance  from  the  West  African,  Native  American, 
European  and  other  folk  traditions.  No  previous 
experience  is  necessary  for  most  classes.  Guest 
teachers  scheduled  for  the  winter  include  Matthew 
Marsolek,  Dr.  Craig  Naylor,  Dr.  Negleatha 
Johnson  and  Father  Paul  Gregory.  Most  events 
go  from  7-9  p.m.  and  are  $8  ($5  for  those  under 
18).  All  classes  are  held  at  the  Flathead  Valley 
United  Church  of  Christ,  204  7th  Ave.  West, 
Kalispell.  For  more  information  call  Craig  Naylor 
at  Swan  River  Press,  406-755-3528. 

“100  Years  of  Change,”  an  annual  women’s 
gathering,  will  be  held  Feb.  5-7,  1997  at  the 
Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center  in  Bigfork,  MT. 
It  will  feature  speakers,  interactive  fun,  and 
networking  with  women  of  all  ages.  $25  includes 
a  lunch  on  Saturday.  For  information  call  Betty 
Reed,  406-837-6907  or  Paula  Johnson, 
406-837-3421. 

The  Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family 
YMCA  will  sponsor  and  eleven-week 
nonfiction  workshop  beginning  on  Saturday, 
Feb.  20.  Taught  by  Alan  Kesselheim,  the 
workshop  will  be  held  at  the  Emerson  Cultural 
Center  in  Bozeman,  MT.  Participation  in  the 
workshop  is  by  juried  admission  only.  To  apply, 
please  submit  a  10-page  manuscript  by  Jan.  22, 
1999.  The  workshop  tuition  is  $100.  For  more 
information,  call  the  Writer’ s  Voice  at  the  Billings 
YMCA,  406-248-1685. 

The  American  Association  of  Museums  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  April  25-29,  1999  in 
Cleveland,  OH.  Join  4,500  museum  colleagues 
as  they  discuss  the  many  ways  museums  make  a 
difference  -  as  catalysts  for  economic 
development,  as  safe  havens  for  learning  and 
discovery,  and  as  sources  of  civic  pride  and 
societal  harmony.  Learn  about  the  most  innovative 
products  and  services  in  the  industry  at 
MuseumExpo99.  For  more  information,  call 
202-289-9113,  or  visit  www.aam-us.org. 

A  short-story  /fiction  writing  workshop  will  be 
held  in  Bozeman,  MT  at  the  Emerson  Cultural 
Center  on  Tuesday  nights  from  7:30-9:30  p.m., 
Feb.  2-March  9, 1999.  Students  will  bring  in  their 
own  short  stories,  to  be  critiqued  by  their  fellow 
students.  The  class  will  focus  on  elements  of  plot, 
character  and  style.  Winner  of  Montana 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Art  Calendar, 
a  resource  for 
visual  artists 

Art  Calendar 
The  Business 
Magazine  for  Visual 
Artists  is  a  monthly 
publication  that’s 
chock-full  of  articles 
and  opportunities 
for  visual  artists. 

The  magazine’s 
annual  resource 
directory,  Art 
Calendar  Annual,  is 
also  hot  off  the 
press.  The 
publication  -  almost 
twice  the  size  of  last 
year's  version  - 
features  more  than 
50  different 
categories  of 
opportunities  for 
artists,  ranging  from 
fellowships,  grants 
and  internships  to 
residencies  and  art 
colonies. 

The  resource 
directory  sells  for 
$15,  while  a  one- 
year  subscription  to 
Art  Calendar  is  $32. 
Call  1-800-597-5988 
to  order. 

To  submit 
information  to  Art 
Calendar’s  free 
listings  use  the  form 
found  on  the 
website,  http:// 
www.artcalendar.com, 
or  call  410-651-9150. 
Sponsors  must 
include  a  full 
prospectus  and 
submit  the 
information  by  the 
first  of  the  month 
preceding 
publication. 
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Job  hunting? 
Try  WESTAF’s 
ArtJob 

The  Western 
States  Arts 
Federation  publishes 
a  listing  of  job 
opportunities  in  the 
arts,  ArtJob,  twice  a 
month  from  January- 
May  and  once  a 
month  in  June,  July, 
August  and 
December. 

The  information  is 
available  via  e-mail 
or  regular  mail  at  $40 
for  a  six-month 
subscription  or  $75  a 
year.  Organizations 
will  be  charged  $85  a 
year.  To  subscribe, 
call  888-562-7232. 


Crossroads  Magazine's  1997  Short  Fiction 
Award,  instructor  Ray  Sikorski  studied  writing  at 
Tufts  University  in  Massachusetts,  as  well  as 
with  MSU  professor  Greg  Keeler  and  UM 
professor  William  Kittredge.  Cost  of  the  six- 
week  workshop  is  $72.  Contact  Ray  Sikorski  for 
more  information  or  to  register  at  406-522-9014. 

The  Institute  on  the  Arts  and  Civic  Dialogue  at 
Harvard  University  is  announcing  a  call  to 
artists  for  its  1999  summer  session,  which  will 
run  from  late  June  through  early  August  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  The  Institute,  directed  by 
playwright  actress  Anna  Deavere  Smith,  is 
dedicated  to  exploring  ways  in  which  the  arts  can 
enhance  public  discussion  of  vital  social  issues. 
The  Institute’s  artistic  focus  will  include  theatre, 
dance,  music,  fine  arts,  film  and  video.  For 
applications,  contact:  Institute  on  the  Arts  and 
Civic  Dialogue,  12  Quincy  Street,  2nd  floor, 
Cambridge,  MA  02138-3879;  617-496-9672; 
e-mail  dialogue@arts-civic.org. 

Montana  artist  Marcia  Selsor  will  be  teaching 
a  ceramics  workshop  at  the  Centro  Agost 
Pottery  Center  in  Spain  in  June  1999.  The 

focus  of  this  workshop  is  the  many  applications 
of  paperclay.  Trips  to  Barcelona,  Granada  and 
Cordoba  are  included.  The  workshop  will  be 
conducted  in  English  and  Spanish.  For  details  see 
the  website  at  http://www.imt.net/~mjbmls/ 
spair.99. 

Montana  State  University-Billings  Potters’ 
Gu  .d  will  be  hosting  a  workshop  with  New 
Yo  k  City  potter  Anne  Fallis-EUiot  March  12- 
1 4,  1999.  Fallis-Elliot  is  nationally  known  for 
he:  teaware  designs.  This  workshop  will  focus  on 
Je  signing  forms  across  functions.  For  information 
contact  Marcia  Selsor  at  406-657-2149. 

Make  Your  Mark:  “Accessible  Art”  will  be 
held  Wednesday  evenings,  Jan.  13-Feb.  17, 1999 
£,  the  Holter  Museum  in  Helena,  MT.  Co- 
sponsored  by  the  Holter  Museum  of  Art  and 
Spring  Meadow  Resources,  this  multi-media 
workshop  for  adults  of  all  abilities  will  be  team- 
laughtby  local  artists  Cheri  Long  and  Joy  Haines . 
The  $50  fee  includes  all  materials;  scholarships 
are  available.  To  register,  contact  Joy  Haines, 
Spring  Meadow  Resources,  2850  Broadwater 
Ave.,  Helena,  MT  59601;  406-443-2376. 

The  Alberta  Bair  Theater  in  Billings,  MT 
offers  workshops  for  educators  to  help  them 
understand  and  integrate  the  arts  into  their 
classrooms.  Workshops  offered  are:  “The  Art  of 
Juggling,  “  Feb.  15,  1999;  “Improvisation  and 
Sidecoaching:  Making  Theater  Come  Alive,” 
March  10;  “Reaching  the  Kinesthetic  Learner 
Through  Movement,"  Feb.  25,  and  “Integrating 
Theatre  Arts  into  the  Curriculum,”  March  23. 
After  attending  at  least  three  workshops,  teachers 
can  obtain  credit  for  certificate  renewal.  Call 
406-256-8915  for  workshop  times,  registration 
and  fees. 

Winter  Festival  opens  its  doors  Jan.  28-31,1 999 
at  MetraPark  and  the  Sheraton  Hotel  in  Billings, 
MT  with  150  plus  lectures  and  workshops  from 
national  artists  and  authors.  Eight  divisions  of 
workshops  are  included  in  the  Festival: 
“unBEARable”  Fun,  Creative  Dolls,  Mini- 
Inspirations,  Today 's  FiberArt,  Painting  Dreams, 
It  Seams  Like  M  Imagination,  A  Quilter’ s  Delight 
and  Marketing  Your  Talents.  Lectures  will  run 
one  hour  to  three  hours  and  workshops  can  be 
taken  from  a  two-hour  session  to  all  four  days. 
Contact  Promotions  USA,  Roxy  Carper,  PO  Box 
20402,  Billings,  MT  59104;  406-656-838 1  or  e- 
mail  promousa@wtp.net.  Forms  for  lectures, 
workshops  and  competitions  can  be  accessed  on 
the  web  at  http://www.shopmt.com. 


Media  Arts 


The  Sixth  Annual  Jewish  Video  Competition, 

sponsored  by  the  Judah  L.  Magnes  Museum, 
seeks  entries  on  Jewish  themes  from  every 


category  and  level  of  production.  Winning  entries 
will  be  screened  at  a  special  awards  presentation 
in  June  1999  at  the  Magnes  Museum  for  two 
months  and  at  many  other  live  and  cable  venues 
nationwide.  For  entry  form  and  information 
contact  Bill  Chayes,  Video  Competition 
Coordinator,  Judah  L.  Magnes  Museum,  2911 
Russell  St„  Berkeley,  CA  94705;  510-549-6952; 
fax  5 10-849- 3673;  e-mail:  jewsvideo@aol.com. 

Pulse  of  the  Planet,  the  award-winning  daily 
radio  series,  wants  to  know  about  the  ways 
that  you  interact  with  your  environment 

throughout  the  seasons  of  your  year,  as  well  as 
the  days  or  events  you  choose  to  celebrate  or 
honor  annually.  In  the  tradition  of  Foxfire,  Pulse 
of  the  Planet  hopes  to  document  oral  histories  of 
indigenous  knowledge  of  traditional  folklore 
and  local  environments.  Those  interested  in 
sharing  stories  and  ideas  should  call  1-877- 
PULSE-99  and  leave  their  name,  city  of 
residence,  phone  number,  and  a  brief  description 
of  the  seasonal  event  or  activity.  The  series’ 
producers  will  select  the  most  promising  stories 
and  send  a  team  to  document  the  chosen  event 
for  broadcast. 

Thaw  99,  a  Festival  of  Video,  Film  and  Digital 
Media  seeks  entries  for  its  fourth  annual  festival 
to  be  held  in  Iowa  City  in  early  April. 
International,  local,  student,  non-professional 
and  professional  entries  are  accepted.  For  entry 
form,  contact  The  University  of  Iowa,  Thaw  99 
c/0  Intermedia  and  Video  Art,  6  International 
Center,  Iowa  City,  IA  52242-1802;  319-339- 
4816;  e-mail:  thaw@uiowa.edu.  DEADLINE: 
Jan.  15,  1999. 

The  Tahoe  International  Film  Festival  seeks 
entries  for  its  third  annual  non-competitive  event, 
scheduled  for  April  8-1 1,  1999.  For  an  official 
entry  form  contact  530-583-FEST;  fax  530- 
581-5474;  www.tahoefilmfestival.org.  FINAL 
DEADLINE:  Feb.  15,  1999. 

The  Toronto  Worldwide  Short  Film  Festival 

will  be  held  from  May  31  to  June  6,  1999.  This 
festival  is  noted  as  one  of  the  top  five  short  film 
festivals  in  the  world  according  to  the  New  York 
Times,  and  is  the  largest  independent  short  film 
festival  in  North  America.  For  furtherinformation, 
contact  Brenda  Sherwood,  Executive  Director  at 
Toronto  Worldwide  Short  Film  Festival,  60 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Suite  #106,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada  M6K  1X9;  416-535-8506;  e-mail: 
twsff@idirect.com.  DEADLINE:  March  1, 1999. 


Job  Opportunities 


The  Whitefish  Theatre  Company,  Whitefish, 
MT  is  seeking  applications  for  guest  directors 
for  each  of  its  eight  plays  for  its  1999-2000 
theatre  season.  The  WTC  theatre  season  runs 
from  September,  1 999  through  May,  2000.  Each 
play  requires  approximately  an  eight  week 
commitment  from  guest  directors.  Send  cover 
letter  and  resume  to  Whitefish  Theatre  Company, 
One  Central  Avenue,  Whitefish,  MT  59937; 
406-862-5371.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  31,  1999. 

Scene  Shop  Supervisor,  University  of 
Montana,  Drama/Dance,  Missoula. 

Responsible  for  construction  of  sets.  With 
supervisor,  determines  shop  calendar  and  budget 
compliance.  Hires/trains  student  staff/crews; 
maintains  tools;  oversees  health/safety  standards. 
Possible  teaching  opportunities.  Includes  some 
evening/weekends.  Qualifications:  knowledge 
of  scenery  construction;  rigging;  drafting;  tool 
and  rigging  maintenance;  organizational, 
supervisory,  interpersonal  skills;  creative 
problem-solving  skills.  MFA  preferred;  BA, 
BFA  and/or  equivalent  experience  considered. 
$  1 ,790/month;  nine-months.  Permanent  position . 
Letter  of  application,  resume,  three  letters  of 
recommendation  (one  from  a  supervisor),  to 
Human  Resource  Service,  Lodge  260,  University 
of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  598 12.  DEADLINE: 
Feb.  1,  1999. 


Arts  &  Culture 

statewide  service  organizations 


MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  PO  Box  2264,  Kalispell,  MT 
59903;  (406)  257-3241 .  Advocacy  organization  for  arts 
education. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  President,  Susan  Seilstad, 
Lockwood  Elementary  School,  1932  US  Highway  87,  Billings, 
MT  59101:  (406)  259-0154.  Provides  professional  information 
and  development  for  art  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  (406)  585- 
9551.  Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  2112  First  Avenue  North, 
Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  (406)  761-1797. 

Supports  visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through  traveling 
exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual  conference. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  512  Keith  Ave., 
Missoula,  59801 ;  (406)  543-8459.  Provides  resource  sharing, 
imports  musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and  conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Lewis  &  Clark  Library, 

128  S.  Last  Chance  Gulch,  Helena,  MT  59601 ; 

(406)  447-1690,  ext  17,  ask  for  Debbie.  Organizes  public 
forums  featuring  Montana  authors;  and  promotes  reading, 
book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assocation,  1805  Highland,  Helena, 
MT  59601 ;  (406)  443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china  painting, 
porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public  show  featuring 
nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  PO  Box  8036,  Missoula, 
MT  59807;  (406)  243-6022.  Presents  humanities  programs, 
awards  grants,  conducts  speakers  bureau,  reading/discussion 
groups  and  teacher  programs. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  208  N.  Montana,  Suite  207, 
Helena,  MT  59601;  (406)443-8313.  FAX  (406)442-0482,  E- 
mail:  mtcf@desktop.org.  Maintains  endowments  for  nonprofit 
organizations  and  awards/grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  585-9551 .  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural  agencies  that 
lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain  funding  of  cultural 
agencies  and  oversees  legislation  affecting  Montana's  cultural 
sector. 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  585-9551 .  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring  workshop  for 
young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a  summer  scholarship 
program  and  presents  a  summer  teachers'  workshop. 

MT  Indian  Contemporary  Artists,  PO  Box  6157,  Bozeman, 
MT  59771;  (406)  586-1441.  Sponsors  individual  art  symposia 
on  reservations,  develops  traveling  exhibits  and  conducts 
workshops  for  individual  Indian  artists. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1824,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  587-7636.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines  through 
educational  projects,  information,  and  workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  President,  Renee  Westlake, 
2900  Love  Lane,  Bozeman,  MT  59715;  (406)  388-6909. 
Provides  professional  information  and  development  for  music 
teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman, 
MT  59771;  (406)  585-9551.  Supports  performing  arts 
presenting  in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an 
annual  conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates 
block-booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  PO  Box  1872, 

Bozeman,  MT  59771;  (406)  585-9551.  Provides  technical 
assistance  and  information  on  historic  preservation  issues 
through  a  circuit  rider  program.  Publishes  Preservation 
Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503, 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  MT  59645;  (406)  547-3803. 

Supports  efforts  of  Montana’s  rural  tow  power  public  television 
stations;  provides  technical  assistance  in  video  production  and 
station  application  procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual 
conference. 

MT  Thespians,  President,  Stacey  Bergquist,  CM  Russell  High 
School,  228  17th  Avenue  NW,  Great  Falls,  MT  59403;  (406) 
791-2387.  Provides  professional  information  and  development 
for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  3175  White  Drive, 

Helena,  MT  59602;  (406)  443-4063 

Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  an  Open  Members  show,  a 

national  Juried  Watermedia  Exhibit,  and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museums  Association  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society, 
225  N.  Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  (406)  444-4710.  Supports 
museums  of  all  disciplines  through  annual  conferences, 
quarterly  newsletters  and  technical  assistance  with  museum 
issues. 

Very  Special  Arts  Montana,  221  E.  Front,  Missoula,  MT 
59802;  (406)  549-2984.  Provides  information,  technical 
assistance  and  workshops  on  working  with  differently-abled 
constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA, 

402  N.  32nd  St,  Billings,  MT  59101;  (406)  248-1685. 

Assists  emerging  writers  in  artistic  and  professional 
development;  supports  accomplished  writers;  provides  public 
programs  that  challenge  the  traditional  definition  of  literary  arts. 
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Organizational  Excellence  Grants 

Organizational  Excellence  Grants  are 
awarded  every  two  years  to  outstanding  Montana 
arts  organizations  for  biennial  funding.  Eligible 
to  apply  are  nonprofit  organizations  that  have 
had  their  501  c  (3)  IRS  status  for  at  least  five 
years  and  have  at  least  a  half-time  paid  director. 
MAC  funds  may  support  artistically  related 
expenses,  and  statewide  arts  service 
organizations  may  apply  to  support  any 
operational  expense.  The  applicant  must  match 
each  dollar  in  grant  funds  with  one  dollar  in 
cash.  Grants  will  be  awarded  for  between  $  1 ,000 
and  $8,000.  The  application  deadline  for  the 
next  grant  period  is  Spring,  2000  for  FY  2001- 
2002. 

Cultural  &  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside  a 
percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals  in 
the  Capitol  and  support  other  “cultural  and 
aesthetic"  projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived 
from  the  interest  earned  on  the  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group,  or  a 
governmental  agency  may  submit  application 
for  funding.  All  applications  must,  however,  be 
officially  sponsored  by  a  governmental  entity. 
Requirements  include  a  dollar-for-dollar  or  in- 
kind  goods  and  services  match  for  Special 
Projects  Under  $4,500,  Special  Projects  and 
Operational  Support.  Capital  Expenditures 
require  three  dollars  or  in-kind  goods  and 
services  for  each  dollar  granted.  The  application 
deadline  is  August  1,  2000  for  FY  2002-2003. 

Opportunity  Grants 

Opportunity  Grants  are  given  throughout  the 
year  to  enable  the  Council  to  respond  to  artists’ 
or  organizations’  opportunities  or  emergencies. 
Grants  will  not  exceed  $1,000,  and  decisions 
will  be  dictated  by  the  availability  of  funds  and 
the  nature  of  the  request.  Grants  must  be  matched 
dollar-for-dollar  in  cash  and  in-kind  goods  and 
services.  Awards  will  be  made  directly  by  the 
Council  and  applications  are  reviewed  monthly. 
Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  by  the 
first  of  each  month. 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  is  given 
to  Montana  professional  performing  arts  touring 


companies  to  help  support  performances  in  rural 
communities.  Companies  may  make  one  award 
of  up  to  $500  to  each  community  per  fiscal  year. 
The  community  must  match  fee  support  dollar- 
for-dollar.  The  next  application  deadline  is  Spring, 
2000. 

Professional  Development  Award  Grants 

Professional  Development  Award  Grants 
provide  matching  funds  for  Montanans  to:  1) 
attend  seminars,  conferences,  and  workshops  to 
further  professional  development  or  to  improve 
artistic  quality,  community  service  in  the  arts,  or 
arts  management  skills  and  operations;  and  2) 
hire  a  consultant  of  your  choice  to  advise  artists 
or  nonprofit  arts  organizations  on  technical 
matters,  specific  programs,  projects, 
administrative  functions,  or  facilitate  strategic 
planning,  marketing  or  development  planning. 
The  amounts  of  these  grants  will  not  exceed  $750 
for  individuals  and  $  1 ,000  for  organizations  and 
will  depend  on  available  funds.  A  1:1  match  in 
cash  or  in-kind  revenues  is  required. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  the 
first  of  each  month.  Applications  are  reviewed 
monthly. 

Arts  &  Education  Grants 

The  Arts  Council’s  Arts  and  Education 
Program  enhances  and  expands  quality  arts 
education  experiences  for  Montana  citizens  of  all 
ages.  The  Arts  and  Education  program  supports 
both  a  wide  range  of  residencies  -  lasting  from  as 
short  as  a  day  to  as  long  as  a  year  -  by  professional 
practicing  artists  and  local  or  regional  arts 
organizations  (touring  or  locally  based),  and  the 
creation  of  arts  education  projects  that  further  the 
special  place  the  arts  hold  in  our  state’s  formal 
and  informal  educational  settings. 

The  new  program  contains  three  distinct 
components,  which  provide  intensive, 
participatory  experiences: 

•  Visiting  artists,  lasting  1-5  days 

•  Residencies  of  one  week  or  longer,  up  to  one 
year  in  duration. 

•  Special  projects 

The  Arts  Council  will  consider  funding  up  to 
half  the  residency  cost  to  a  maximum  of  $500  per 
week.  Title  I  and  Class  C  schools  are  eligible  for 
up  to  two-thirds  support. 

Sponsor  guidelines  will  be  available  in  January, 


1999.  Deadline  is  ongoing. 

Arts  and  Education  Artist  Registry 

Artists  may  apply  to  be  considered  for 
residencies  and  special  projects  in  MAC  Arts 
and  Education  programs.  Deadline  ongoing. 

Arts  are  Central  to  Our  Communities 
Grants 

Arts  are  Central  to  Our  Communities  Grants 
are  designed  to  firmly  anchor  existing  arts 
organizations  in  rural  and/or  underserved 
communities  by  developing  creative  and  long- 
lasting  partnerships  between  or  among  arts 
organizations,  communities  and  businesses. 

Next  deadline  to  be  announced. 

Advice  from  Arts  Pros 

Montana  Arts  Pros  will  comprise  a  network 
<pf  professionals:  artists,  volunteers,  staffs  and 
boards  of  nonprofit  organizations,  attorneys, 
and  business  people  in  the  public  or  private 
sector,  who  will  answer  questions  within  their 
areas  of  expertise  from  people  needing  assistance 
such  as  artists,  nonprofit  managers,  and  board 
members. 

Arts  Pro  Consultant  Registration 

Montana  Arts  Pros  will  comprise  a  network 
of  professionals  as  described  above.  The  Arts 
Council  will  pay  $25/hour  to  Arts  Pros  for  time 
spent  talking  to,  or  working  with,  these  referrals. 
To  register  for  the  Arts  Pro  Consultant  roster, 
call,  fax  or  e-mail  us. 

Individual  Artist  Fellowships 

Individual  Artist  Fellowships  Program  seeks 
to  recognize,  reward  and  encourage  outstanding 
individual  artists  in  Montana.  Fellowships  of 
$2,000  are  awarded  to  professional  Montana 
artists  who  demonstrate  excel  lence  in  their  work. 
The  categories  are  Visual  Arts  (including  crafts, 
photography,  media  arts)  Performing  Arts, 
(including  music,  dance,  and  drama)  and 
Literature  (fiction,  creative  nonfiction  and 
poetry.)  Advisory  panelists,  selected  for  their 
expertise  in  specific  disciplines,  will  review  all 
applications  for  approval  by  the  Montana  Arts 
in  October.  Applications  postmark  deadline: 
late  summer. 


Grant  Programs 

Name  _ 

Address  _ 

City _  State  _  Zip _ 

Send  your  request  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  31 6  N.  Park  Ave.,  Suite 252,  PO  Box 
202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201  •  FAX  406-444-6548  •  Email  m  ac@  state,  mt.  us 


Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  following 
grant  guidelines  (when  guidelines  are  ready) 

□  Arts  Education  Artist  Listing  Application 

□  Arts  Education  Grant  Guidelines 

□  Professional  Development  Grant  Application 

□  Arts  Pro  Consultant  Application 

□  Opportunity  Grant  Application 

□  Other _ 


What’s  Happening  In  (months  &  year)? 

Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance  ?  If  so,  State  of  the  Arts  would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the 
following  information  and  send  it  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  316  North  Park  Avenue,  Suite  252,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201; 
FAX  406-444-6548;  or  Email  to  mac@state.mt.us 

Event:  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Event  Location: - - - - 

Date(s): - Time(s):  _ 

Sponsor:  - - - - - - - - - 

Address: - - - 

Phone  Number: - - - 
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Hotline 
aids  visual 
artists 

The  Visual  Artist 
Information  Hotline 
is  a  toll-free 
information  service 
for  visual  artists, 
provided  by  the 
New  York 
Foundation  for  the 
Arts  (NYFA)  in  New 
York  City. 

Individual  fine 
artists  in  any  of  the 
visual  arts  - 
painting,  sculpting, 
drawing,  crafts, 
photography,  mixed 
media,  and  film/ 
video  -  may  call  1  - 
800-232-2789  to 
receive  information 
and  referrals.  Last 
year,  more  than 
4,000  visual  artists 
called  the  toll-free 
number. 

The  Hotline 
operates  in  all  50 
states,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Artists 
speak  directly  with 
the  Hotline  staff 
between  2  and  5 
p.m.,  Eastern  Time, 
Monday  through 
Friday,  or  they  can 
leave  a  voice-mail 
message  anytime. 
Information  is 
returned  to  the 
artists  by  mail  the 
same  day  in 
response  to  the 
call. 

Artists  need  to 
provide  their  name 
and  mailing 
address,  their 
artistic  discipline, 
and  the  topic  on 
which  they  need 
information.  Topics 
include  emergency 
funding,  health  and 
safety,  insurance, 
artist  communities, 
artists-in-residence, 
international 
opportunities, 
proposal  writing, 
public  art  programs, 
studio  space,  legal 
information  and 
publications. 
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1 

Governor’s  Arts  Awards;  Fellowship  Winners; 
MAC’S  New  Website;  Legislature  ’99 

2 

Ami’s  Addendum; 

Bill  Frazier  on  NASAA  Board 

3 

Congrats 

4-5 

New  Books 

6 

New  Music 

7 

Fellowship  Spotlight 

8 

MAGDA 

9 

Outdoor  Sculpture  in  Montana 

10-11 

Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Ed;  River  Mountain 
Repertory;  MCAT;  Signatures  from  Big  Sky 

12-13 

Cultural  Tourism 

14 

Governor’s  Art  Awards  (continued) 

15 

Big  Sky  Media  Blitz 

16-17 

Arts  Pros 

18-21 

Arts  &  Exhibitions  Calendar 

22 

Artists  Registry;  Cultural  Tourism 

Conference;  Community  Assistance  Grants 

23 

Kevin  Locke;  Virtual  Art  Center 

24 

Al  Chandler  Good  Strike 

25 

Resources  for  Artists  &  Teachers 

26 

Law  &  the  Art  World;  Bored  Board 

27 

Montana  Heritage  Project 

28 

Peter  Voulkos  Award 

29 

Center  for  the  Book;  Billings  Arts  Institutions; 
Artists’  Millennium  Initiative 

30-31 

William  Ivey  Speech 

32-35 

Opportunities 

Sfate  of  the  Arts  Change  of  Address 


NEW  ADDRESS 

Name:  _ 

Address: _ 

City,  State: _ 


OLD  ADDRESS 

Name: _ 

Address: _ 

City,  State: _ 

Zip: - 


Zip: 

Daytime  Phone: _ : _  Daytime  Phone: _  I 

Send  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  316  North  Park  Avenue,  PO  Box 202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 ;  FAX  406-444-6548 ;  or  Email  to  mac@state.mt.us  J 


State  of  the  Arts 

MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 

316  NORTH  PARK  AVENUE,  SUITE  252 
PO  BOX  202201 
HELENA,  MT  59620-2201 
(406)  444-6430;  fax  (406)  444-6548 
E-mail:  mac@state.mt.us 


Address  Services  Requested 
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Montana  Arts  Council 


Bill  Frazier,  Chairman,  Big  Timber 
Carol  Novotne,  Vice-Chair,  Helena 
Carol  Brenden,  Scobey 
Connie  G.  Clarke,  Miles  City 
Ann  Cogswell,  Great  Falls 
Kathy  Doeden,  Miles  City 
Monte  Dolack,  Missoula 
John  Dudis,  Kalispell 
Rick  Halmes,  Billings 
Sody  Jones,  Billings 
Diane  M.  Klein,  Kalispell 
Robert  Clifton  Morrison,  Billings 
Marilyn  Olson,  Sidney 
Jackie  Parsons,  Browning 


MAC  Staff 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 
Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 
Alexandra  Swaney,  Director  of  Folklife 
Barb  Koostra, 
Communications  Director 
Byron  Molyneaux,  Grants  Administrator 


This  issue  of  State  of  the  Arts 
produced  by  Lively  Times 


STILL  AVAILABLE: 

Professional  Development  Award  Grants 

See  page  35 


Please  note:  due 
to  budgetary 
constraints,  we 
will  be  publishing 
two  3-month 
issues  of  State  of 
the  Arts  the  first 
half  of  1999. 


JANUARY/FEBRUARY/MARCH  1999 


